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ALIBBER AGE 


CUMATE. 


IS RECOMMENDED FOR 


WIRE INSULATION 
and 


MOLDED ARTICLES 


... Use it in GR-S compounds for 


SAFE processing, QUICK cures and GOOD aging. 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. ac 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. 
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DU PONT ANNOUNCES 
NEOPRENE TYPE RT 


A new, improved general-purpose polymer 





OMPOUNDERS will find Neoprene Type RT ideal for friction 

stocks where its improved tack retention assures excellent 
ply adhesion. And in roll covering, conveyor cover and sheet 
stocks, too, it will be found useful. Since Type RT stocks re- 
main pliable, air-trapping during building operations is mini- 
mized in these applications. 

The stiffening rates of similar Type GN-A and Type RT 
compounds are compared in Figure I. The retained softness 
of the Type RT stock correlates well with its improved 
retention of tack and flexibility. 

Vulcanized Type RT stocks, too, resist stiffening even at 
0° C.—the critical temperature for crystallization of neoprene. 
This is shown in Figure 2, which compares the resistance to 
stiffening of similar Type GN-A and Type RT vulcanizates 
at 0° C. 

Because Type RT contains a non-discoloring antioxidant, 
it is stable in storage and may be used in stocks where mini- 
mum staining or discoloration is required. 

Complete information on the use of Neoprene Type RT 
will be found in Report 49-2. Extra copies are available. Ex- 
perimental samples on request. Write to: 





—SRSTALL EATON oF 
NIZED NEOPRENE 
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VULCANIZATE CAYSTALLIZATION 
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, Tone in to Du Pont “Cavalcade of America,’ Monday Nights—NBC Coast fo Coast 
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Proven time-and-money-saver 
for rubber compounders! — 


oo 
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AT. OFF 


d-rite 





OOD-RITE RESIN 50 is the first 

in a new series of high styrene- 
butadiene copolymers to be developed 
by B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company. 


Its special purpose is to serve as a 
stiffening agent. But it offers rubber 


compounders many extra advantages. 


For example, when used in the recom- 
mended proportions, Good-rite Resin 50 


@ gives higher elongation 


@ improves molding and flow 
characteristics 


@ saves masterbatching 


@ gives lower brittle point and 
compression sets 


Resin 50 is made as a white, free-flowing 
powder. Its size is such that it will passa 
100 mesh screen. It can be compounded 
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Easy- processing stiffening agent for natural and American rubber products 


in a wide range of colors. Added to rub- 
ber compounds, it also provides a pos- 
itive reinforcement and a more readily 
handled compound—because it acts as a 
plasticizer at processing temperatures. 


Good-rite Resin 50 is recor ended 
for shoe soling compounds, fi. . tiling 
—has many other possibilities. 

Send for complete information—find 
out how Good-rite Resin 50 may help 
you produce better products, easier, at 
lower cost. Please write Dept. HB-4, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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Philodoxical-—Se/f-assured! 


Philblack A-—The HMF black that knows 
what he’s talking about! 


N immediate commercial success, Philblack A can’t be blamed for being proud 
A of his record! Excellent processing qualities, high resilience, good flex life... 
this HMF black is especially valuable for use in tire carcass and mechanical stocks. 


Give Philblack A a chance to sell himself to you! Just send for a trial order and 
see how Philblack A improves your rubber products. This fine-quality black is his 


own best salesman! 
Write for a copy of the brochure “Philblack O and Philblack A in Natural and 


Synthetic Rubbers.” It’s just off the press. 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


A SUBSIDIARY OF PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO 
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. for stiffness that ‘iis 
Easier Fabrication 
Longer Product Life 
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| EFFECT OF’PLIOLITE S-6 ON NATURAL RUBBER 


_ The stiffness of gum and black natural rubber stocks, as measured by 
200% modulus, is increased by addition of Pliolite S-6. Gum stock plus 
25 parts Pliolite $-6 equals stock with 25 parts black in modulus. Chart 
shows relative change produced by additional parts of Pliolite $-6. 
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ou can fortify the natural toughness of 
Viaee with the stiffness required for 
fabrication and longer end-product use by 
employing Pliolite S-6 in your compounds. 
The chart shows how effectively Pliolite 
copolymer resins bring added stiffness required 
by such fabricated parts as washing machine 
strainers as well as to many extruded items 
such as hydraulic and steam hose gaskets 
and to molded parts in a wide range of sizes 
and shapes. 


Besides adding stiffness, Pliolite S-6 also 
increases hardness and tensile. The light color 
of this resin makes it ideally suited for the 
reinforcement of light colored stocks. You 
will find Pliolite S-6 well suited for all 
applications needing a light color, low gravity 
stock of 70 to 100 durometer hardness with 
good processability and marked moldability. 


In addition to reinforcing GR-S rubber as in 
the item pictured, Pliolite S-6 can be very 
effectively used to stiffen, harden and improve 
the processing of natural, Buna N and 
Neoprene rubber stocks. 


You can get Pliolite S-6 in a powder for 
your own mixing, or in master batches. For 
complete information and sample, write: 
Goodyear, Chemical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 






USE PROVED 


Products 


Pliolite—T.M. The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company 
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7 You can’t afford to 
OTM ECaSE VEE buy and use indus- 
a trial solvents on a 


“hit or miss’”’ basis. If you have suppliers of 
questionable reliability . . . if there is no sure 
basis of uniformity in your solvents... if 
your solvents are of doubtful purity and have 
foreign. tastes and odors that could be detri- 
mental to your product . . . or if you aren’t 
sure of receiving skilled technical assistance 
when you need it . . . it’s time for you to “put 
all your eggs in one basket!”’ 


Is that the thing to do? You bet it is, when 
you use SKELLYSOLVE! 


Here’s why. With SKELLYSOLVE, you have 
one trusted solvent source. . . Skelly Oil Com- 
pany ... the pioneer in large-scale production 
of hexane, heptane, and octane type naphthas 
from natural gas. Skelly has supplied special 
fractions to industry for nearly 20 years, and 
has the experience and integrity so necessary 
to your successful, economical operation. 

Skelly prides itself on its dependability of 
supply, its unique setup for keeping customers 
stocked, even when emergencies arise. And the 
product itself, SKELLYSOLVE, represents un- 
varying high quality. SKELLYSOLVE has special . 
purity, close boiling ranges, minimum of un- 
saturates and aromatics, remarkable freedom 
from foreign tastes and odors. 


Finally, a standby staff of trained SKELLY- 
SOLVE Technical Fieldmen is available with 
competent counsel in routine or emergency 
situations. 


Yes, here’s one case where “‘putting all your 
eggs in one basket’ pays off—as more and 
more industrial users are realizing. Write, 
wire, or phone us today for full information. 





AX 


Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“Head-plus-hand” Service Results in a- 
Two-way Approach to your Adhesive Problems 


What do you need... facilities for research... 
or highly specialized equipment for production? 


Flintkote has both ...at your service. 


If you make a product that requires an adhesive 
with special characteristics .. . check into the 
Flintkote line. You'll find a versatile list of latex 
compounds, aqueous dispersions of rubbers and 
resins and solvent cements. You'll find products 
for bonding and laminating...as well as coating, 


saturating and sizing. 


Chances are, you'll find just what you need. If not, 
our complete research facilities are at your dis- 


THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY, Industrial Products Division 
30 Rockefeller Plaza « New York 20, N.Y. 


ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO HEIGHTS + DETROIT + LOS ANGELES 
NEW ORLEANS + WASHINGTON + TORONTO * MONTREAL 
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posal. We'll be glad to work with your staff, or 
independently, to develop exactly the product you 


require. 


Flintkote’s modern plants are ready to go to work 
for you with highly developed production facili- 
ties to assure delivery of what you need when you 


need it. 


Take advantage of this heads-for-research, hands- 
for-production policy. Save yourself time, effort 
and trouble. We'll be glad to supply you... by 
the drum or by the tank car... with standard or 
special products. Write today outlining your re- 


quirements. 








CHANNEL AND FURNACE BLACKS 


eee tO meet your needs 







€ Night and day millions of tiny flames deposit car- 


bon upon steel channels to produce Continental 
channel blacks. 


Carefully controlled burning conditions in furnaces 


such as these insure uniformly high quality Continex 
furnace blacks. 


Continental Carbon Company manufactures a complete line of high quality carbon blacks 
to meet the most exacting requirements of the rubber, paint, ink, plastics, paper and 
other industries. In every important classification of channel or furnace black. there is a 
Continental or Witco product at your service. 

Samples of Witco and Continental carbon blacks are available for evaluation by your 


own technical staff. The new data sheet offered below will help you in requesting the sam- 
ples suited to your needs. 










yy * 


in") ANNU, NAY NOY 


New Data Chart on Continental & Witco Carbon Blacks... 


Send for the quick reference chart of leading carbon blacks and their Sy 
important properties. It will save you time and assist you in selecting 
carbon blacks for your specific requirements. 
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WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOSTON ¢ CHICAGO «¢ DETROIT 


e¢ CLEVELAND e« LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO e AKRON ¢ AMARILLO ¢ LONDON AND MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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Chemigum is easier to mill, reducing batch time 
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For easier processing compounds 


use USA 


(ae oil resistant rubbers. give you outstanding 
processing characteristics. These Goodyear syn- 
thetics do not toughen or harden with prolonged heat 
and mastication on a mill or in a Banbury. They actu- 
ally tend to soften in processing — need no special 
compounding techniques. 


In addition to this ease of processing, the Chemigum 
rubbers have all of these unique properties: 


EXCELLENT OIL RESISTANCE 
LOW SWELL IN AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
GOOD PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


We think you'll like “The Greatest Story Ever Told” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 





They are well stabilized against effects of light and age 
with non-staining anti-oxidants which permit their use 
in light-colored stocks. 


Chemigum N-3-NS has higher acrylonitrile content, 
giving it excellent oil resistance and ready process- 
ability. Chemigum 30-N-4-NS is a softer rubber - 
ideally suited for extrusion, and Chemigum 50-N-4-NS 
is a tougher rubber recommended for molded products. 
All three forms of Chemigum are compatible with 
vinyl resins and can be used to replace and extend 
scarce plasticizers. For details, write Goodyear, Chem- 
ical Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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GOOD, YEAR 
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AMONG WHITE PIGMENTS 


" ALBALITH'/3 


(LITHOPONE) 


OUTSTANDING FOR REINFORCEMENT 


Place Albalith-73 in your top 
group of white pigments for rein- 
forcement — particularly for high 
tensiles and tear resistance. 


Albalith-73 is a special, surface- 
treated lithopone processed to 
give better dispersion and fewer 
aggregates in rubber. Its greater 
surface area in contact with rub- 
ber produces higher tensiles and 
tear resistance. 


Albalith-73 compares favorably 
with Protox-166 Zinc Oxide*, for 
example, in tensiles and tear re- 
sistance — although it of course 
does not activate accelerators. 
See accompanying stress-strain 
chart. 

Compore Albalith-73 with Zinc 
Oxide and other white pigments 
for reinforcement in your com- 
pounds now. 





. wm we © 6 © 0 BO W 


CURE-MIN. AT 30 PSI (274°F) —————_—»> iil  aegiane’ 
moke DO a4 

SOS oa bis ss 3 

Geshe eae 1 

E ND : e Agerite Powder ..... 1 

wt : ‘ Stearic Acid ........ 3 

A : 3 Protox-166 ......... 100- 5 
Lie Lithopone .......,.. 0-70.4 





*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 
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CHAMPION 


PIONEERED 


% Manufactured by Since CHAMPION pioneered the idea of shipping clay on 
EXPENDABLE PALLETS a few months ago more than 150 car 
* National loads have been delivered to prove the value of this innovation in 
clay handling . . . Truly this idea assures real economy in the 
* Kaolin delivery of the fine, uniform light-colored clay that is mined and 
processed with extra care by the National Kaolin Products 
% Products Co. Company at Aiken, South Carolina. 
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This IOI Gas-Fired 


OUND ENGINEERING, rugged construction, compact design, operating 

economy —these are some of the basic reasons why this IOI latexing 
machine, shown above from the wind-up end, yields maximum returns on 
the investment it represents. Typical of its many outstanding features is 
the completeness of one-man control of the latexing operation which it 
makes possible. 


In operation at the Inland Rubber Corporation, Chicago, this IOI medium- 
duty, gas-fired unit is currently operating at 28 YPM. Using two large 
capacity air heaters, it represents the first practical and successful application 
of gas in a fabric latexing machine. 


The same advantages which characterize this machine—superior engineering, 

and construction, small space requirements and low operating costs—are Panelboard of operating control 
incorporated in heavy-duty IOI latexing machines designed for operating gear which gives operator com- 
speeds of 60 YPM and above. Units are for weftless or woven fabric latexing plete mastery over every phase 


in train with rubber calender or as a separate operation. of the machine’s operation. Note 
safety dials and main DC control. 


For complete information on IOI Coating and Handling Equipment for Textiles, Papers, : 
Films and Foils write for “Blueprint for Industry, Part V’— or an IOI engineer will One of the two direct, gas-fired 
be glad to call in person if you prefer. air heaters is at the left. 

FABRIC COATERS AND SYSTEMS e CONSTANT TENSION 


TIRE FABRIC LATEXING MACHINES e SPONGE 
WINDUPS AND UNWIND MACHINES e CURING OVENS 


RUBBER DRYERS © V BELT, CORD COATING SYSTEMS 


INDUSTRIAL GSS OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD aS CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: JAMES’ DAY MACHINERY LTD. LONDON W.t, ENGLAND 
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leaves from a Rubber Chemist's notebook 
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a Re: PEPTON* 22 PLASTICIZER 

ae ® (peptizer oF catalytic plasticizer) 
Be Recommended for natural rubber oF 

Ri various types of GR-S- 

Ba Free flowing powder 

Bai Non staining 

Be Non-toxic 

= IMPROVES PROCESSING QUALITIES 

Hi REDUCES POWER CONSUMPTION | 





FIG. 2 
a TYPICAL errect OF PEPTON 22 
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REMARKS . NATURAL RUBBER” 
* HOT BANBURY MILLING With PEPTON 22 
VS 


cod BANBURY MILLING 
TO 
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25 


20 







THE SAME PLASTICITY 
WILUAMS 3 MIN “Y" ot yo0°e = 94 MILS 


CoUD BATCH SIZE = 250 gms 


BANBURY 
JACKET ot 122°F 
ROTORS oat 122°F 





a ° 
TIME IN BANBURY 
a 








BANBURY 
JACKET at 307°F 
ROTORS ot 212°F 















0.125% 


0% 
Wee PEPTON 22 > PEPTON 22 
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*smOKED SHEETS 











RECOMMENDED PERCENTAGES 


—for natural rubber, try from about 
0.1 to 0.5 parts per 100 parts of rubber, 
depending on the time, temperature of 
milling and plasticity desired. 
—for GR-S, try about 1.0 to 3.0 parts 
2 per 100 parts of GR-S, depending on the 
time, temperature of milling, plasticity 
desired and polymer used. 











*Reg. U.S. Pat- Off. 
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Saco bs , - Mass. * Herron & Meyer of Chicago 
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. . THE HOSE LEAD 
ENCASING PRESS 
by 
ROBERTSON 


Over 90 years devoted to the 
development and manufacture of 
high pressure hydraulic equipment 
have produced such excellent ma- 
chines as the Robertson Hose Lead 
Encasing Press. 

It is safe to say that a goodly 
percentage of all rubber hose pro- 
duced in the United States is turned 
out with the help of Robertson 
equipment. Every part—every im- 
provement on these machines has 
been proved—to assure satisfac- 
tion. 

The Hose Lead Encasing Press is 
engineered to your requirements. 
May we tell you how we believe 
Robertson equipment can increase 
your production. Write today! 


* 


Are you receiving our interesting 
little magazine entitled ‘Robertson 
Reminders"’? If not, just write us and 
we'll be glad to put you on our 
mailing list. 














Hydraulic Pump 





Lead Sheath 
Stripping Machine 
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Monsanto 
Chemicals 
for Rubber 


Antioxidants 
Reodorants 
Stabilizers 
Accelerators 
Wetting Agents 
Colors 












WONSANTO 


CHEMICALS © PLASTICS 
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O SANTOFLEX B 














protects rubber stocks 
against oxidation and 
flex cracking 


? 
Santoflex B provides compounders with dependable 
protection against oxidation and flex cracking. This 
vital chemical action will insure superior qualities in a 
wide variety of finished products... including tires, 


tubes, hose, heels, soles, belts and many kinds of 
mechanical goods. 


Santoflex B is widely specified by plant men because 
it melts and flows into rubber stocks—gjives uniform 


dispersion at milling temperatures. 


For complete information, prices and samples of 
Santoflex B or other Monsanto chemicals for better 
rubber products, write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Rubber Service Department, Second 
National Building, Akron 8, Ohio. If more convenient, 


simply return the coupon. Santoflez: Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


eeeeseeoeoeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeneaeneeeneeneeneeneene 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY RA-3 
Rubber Service Department 
Second National Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


Please send me further information ( ); prices( ); samples ( ) of 
Santofiex B. 


Name. Title. 


7 
. 
+ 
. 
7 
Company. : 
7 
i 
D 








Address 
City. State 
SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIN 
























WHICH ONE WILL WEAR LONGER? 


They look alike. But the one that’s MULTIFEX-made 
will wear better and look new longer. 

You get better rubber goods, either natural or 
synthetic, when you use MULTIFEX, SUPER 
MULTIFEX or MuLTIFEX MM. These three grades of 
Diamond Alkali’s ultrafine precipitated calcium 
carbonate add “muscle”, improve tensile strength 
and resistance to tear of light-colored rubber 
products . . . from gaskets to gloves, tubing to 
beach balls. 

In plastics, these compounds will increase hard- 
ness, improve light stability and scratch resistance. 


Why three grades? In order to meet your par- 


ticular needs with the proper particle size (from 
.03 to .06 microns) and other desirable physical 
characteristics. 

Which one to use? Give us the chance and we'll 
help you decide. Just get in touch with our nearest 


sales office or. distributor. 


MULTIFEX NOW SOLD THROUGH 
DIAMOND SALES OFFICES: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Memphis, 
Wichita, Oklahoma City and Houston. 

DIAMOND DISTRIBUTORS: ‘C. L. Duncan Co., San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; Van Waters and Rogers, Inc., Seattle and Portland; 


Harrison and Crosfield, Montreal and Toronto. 





y oS 
DIAMOND 





DIAMOND MULTIFEX COMPOUNDS 





bP 
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DIAMOND ALKALI 


COMPANY...CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


CHEMICALS 
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HERE ARE FOUR TYPES OF 
EXTRUSION SPECIALISTS 


you should know about... 





Farrel-Birmingham engineers have developed four 
separate variations of the single basic principle — 
mastication and extrusion by screw action. 


Each of these types of machines has been designed 
to solve one or more specific problems commonly 
encountered in processing rubber and plastics. Each 
incorporates exclusive features which increase output, 
improve product quality and reduce manual handling 
and supervision. They are machines you should know 
about. 

Write for full information about any one of these 
extrusion specialists. No obligation. 









PELLETIZER 
free-flowing ® 
which pul de« 






SOTA ERTRUOING MACHINES, 
a res ¥ 

part i ¥ variety of applica- 

. in’ ocessing rubber and 

oe Meer er ee $ stocks. This strainer re- 

<c ‘ey 1 Aeives stock directly from Ban- 

Oa faeeg mixer, eliminating the 
‘need for sheeting mill. 









continuéad wixitg’a 
of plastics. 





a FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 
ANSONIA, CONNECTICUT 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, 
Akron, Chicago, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Houston 
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bless you, ye 
mister : 


... thousands of Cancer patients are grateful to you! 


i aie Naios 


Cancer’s annual toll of 200,000 lives is grim proof of the need 

for your continued generosity. The money you contribute 
to the American Cancer Society helps pay for the : 
development of methods of treatment which are now saving 

about one-quarter of the people who are stricken with 

Cancer... people who might otherwise have died. Your money 

supports the work of more than a thousand specialists who 

are fighting to find the cause and cure of Cancer. 

And it finances a vast education program that trains 


professional groups, tells the public how to recognize | 


Cancer and what to do about it. 





Your life—the life of everyone you know— 





is at stake. Your investment can mean 





health and happiness to millions. 
Thank you ...and God Bless You, Mister. 






just mail it to 


; ee : Just write “CANCER” on the envelope 
' _ = containing your contribution. It will be delivered 
t ; to the American Cancer Society office in your state. 
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Piecolyte 





© Light Lemon Color 
gives ou al this * Color is Stable 
and ® Hydrocarbon Structure 


LOW COST 700/ : es Matter 


® Chemical Resistance 











This highly-useful pure hydrocarbon, thermoplastic 5 . . 
terpene resin has the same carbon-to-hydrogen ratio Solubility in Aliphatic 
as plantation rubber. It has excellent tack-producing Naphthas 

properties with natural rubber. Pale color permits 

light-color formulations with minimum scrap. Soluble ® Therm oplastic 


in low-cost naphthas, and in pentane and hexane for 
making solvent-type rubber cements. It is non-toxic, 
chemically inert, compatible with most substances. 
Made in nine grades, uniformly dependable in quality. 


WRITE for free sample and data book giving 
complete details. 





PENNSYLVANIA nami canesroten Chemical Corp. 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 


CLAIRTON, PENNA 
+t investigate Piccolyte for (application) 
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THIS RUBBER CONTROLLER 
~ IS REALLY FLEXIBLE! 


i 


‘ 
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O, it isn’t actually made of rubber. But this Taylor 

Platen Press Control System is flexible enough 
to mold almost any kind of mechanical rubber goods. 
It’s particularly adaptable to short runs of products 
where the cure cycles vary. 


The control temperature can be adjusted to suit the 
product. The duration of condensate discharge periods 
is adjustable. And the Taylor Flex-O-Timer (see draw- 
ing) is adjustable to the timing cycle as follows: 


1. Total cycle is adjustable through the adjustable 
speed gear train—78 different drum speeds. 


i Bitiement 

















2. Actuating pins are fully adjustable so that lengths 
of each period in the sequence of operations can be 
varied. 


3. Auxiliary timer permits cure period to be adjusted 
independent of other sequence periods. 


4. Removable drums can be provided with actuating 
pins already set to permit a quick change for another 
mold setup. 


Operation is completely automatic from the time you 
push the button until the press opens for the next load. 
Ask your Taylor Field Engineer or write Taylor Instru- 
ment Companies, Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 
Instruments for indicating, recording, and controlling 
temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 
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CRYSTEX 


INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 





for 
maximum 
control of 


OTHER RUBBERMAKERS' 
CHEMICALS 


Commercial Rubbermakers' 
Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/2°%/, 
Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ 
Sulphur, Tube Brand 
s 


"Conditioned" Rubbermakers' 
Sulphur 
- 


Carbon Tetrachloride 
a 
Carbon Bisulphide 
/@ 
Caustic Soda 
aa 


Sulphur Chloride 


Flowers of Sul “a 991/5°/, Pure 
(30% aaa Sulphur) 


tauffer 


Ls 
SINCE 1, 





CRYSTEX INSOLUBLE SULPHUR OFFERS FLEX- 
IBILITY. Being 9914% pure, with an 85% insoluble 


sulphur content, it is used straight for maximum con- 


trol of sulphur-blooming. However, in some particu- 
lar rubber stocks, the desired results can be obtained 
with a lower insoluble sulphur content. Blending 
CRYSTEX with Flowers of Sulphur ‘(which normally 
tests 30% insoluble sulphur) is an economical and 
convenient method to lower the insoluble sulphur 
content, 

If you have not in recent months checked the 
feasibility of using CRYSTEX in your operations, we 
suggest you do so, as the price of this Insoluble 
Sulphur is lower today than at any time. 


Write today for CRYSTEX literature and prices. 


= ne CHEMICAL COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


221 North LaSalle St., Chicago |, Illinois 
555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 13, Cal. 


Apopka, Fla. — N. Portland, 
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636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 


Ore. —Houston 2, Tex. — Weslaco, Tex. 
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Indispensable T0 YOU 
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* Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 


at little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 

2. & Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 

3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
0 v/ dasa / luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
sli obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


e Manufactiners 
sicktoen Gan CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 
N 30 MASSACHUSETTS 
* 








TF & CO., Reg'd 


Ww LOINan. dave 
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Trade journal market prices of pigments are, of | 
necessity, f.o.b. listings. On this basis, there may be 
little difference in the price of Calcene T and various 
thermal blacks. When delivered prices are compared, 
however, substantial savings frequently can be real- 
ized through the use of the white pigment, Calcene T. 
In some cases, especially molded goods, a direct 
substitution of Calcene T can be made. In others, 


compound changes are required to attain desired 


results, but the work involved may be justified by 


COLUMBIA 





PAINT + GLASS - CHEM 


G 


Pires €@U08 4h PT ATE 











DELIVERED COSTS 


mparing 














with thermal blacks 


the savings. In addition, the use of Calcene T ena- 
bles the compounder to produce goods of any 


color desired. 


SEND FOR COMPARISON DATA showing 
costs of Calcene T and typical thermal blacks on 
f.o.b, and delivered prices. Comparisons of phys- 
ical properties obtained through the use of 
Calcene T and thermal blacks in various com- 
pounds are also included. Write for Columbia 
Pigments Data Sheet No. 49-1. Address your 
request to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical 
Division, Fifth at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CHEMICALS 


CHICAGO BOSTON ST. LOUIS PITTSBURGH 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
MINNEAPOLIS CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 


ICALS > BRUSHES - PLASTICS 
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There’s one 
in G-E Silicone 
Mold Release Agents! 











If you’ve been asking yourself how 
to rid your rubber molding opera- 
tion of sticking molds, you'll find 
an answer in General Electric sili- 
cone mold release agents. 
Molded products come out 
clean and easy when molds are 
prepared with G-E silicone oils 
and water-diluted emulsions. 
These new mold lubricants wet 
mold surfaces readily because 
their surface tension is relatively 
low. They penetrate small, intri- 
cate contours of molds and dies, 
prevent sticking and breaking, 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 





minimize down time, and increase 
production. 

You'll find the oil for your 
molding operation among the G-E 
silicone oils and emulsions. Order 
General Electric silicone oil *998 1 
LTNV-70 (low viscosity ) , *81092 
(high viscosity ), silicone emulsion 
*81024 (75% silicone), or 
*81099 (35% silicone). Quick 
delivery in quantities from gallons 
to drums. For further details, write 
Section 41-4, Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 


CD49+R2 
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HAG 







1 Exceptional 


Abrasion Resistance 
2 Smooth Processing 
3 Less Shrinkage 

4 Superior 


Reanforcement 


5 Fine Particle Size 


Valcan3 





Five important character- 
istics of Vulcan 3, Cabot’s 
new High Abrasion Fur- 


nace black for natural and 


—__ i _ 
CABOT cold rubber. Proved by ex-: 
tensive laboratory, factory 


GODFREY ia CABOT, INC. and road wear tests. : 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


*HIGH ABRASION FURNACE 
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NOMOGRAPH FOR LATEX AND LATEX COMPOUNDS 


GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A B 


Lbs. /U.S. Gal. % Total Solids Content 
| 


Cc 
Dry Lbs. / U.S. Gal. 
e E 
5 ¢/ U.S. oe 

















15 
14 
13 + 
t 
t 
2 ¢/Dry Lb. 
= 290 
I 
10- 
: 
a 
2 
8 
i 3 
5 . Reprints upon request. 


7 Write to Dept. A-2. 





GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICAL CORPORATION, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Importers and Compounders of Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 
| GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y. ° 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio . 2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
Pennsylvania Bldg., Room 512, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


EXPORT AGENT: 
BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Exclusive agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan latex in U. S. A. 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 
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That’s Right! 


The new DIXIE 60 . . . our reinforcing furnace (RF) black. . . is a 
pillar of strength and a symbol of ultra-resistance to abrasion. 
The superior processing by which the old DIXIE 60 was known 
world wide is fully retained in the new DIXIE 60. For extra advan- 


tages in road performance, compound your tires with DIXIE 60. 
P.S. Bags are printed with yellow ink for ready identification. 


DIXIE 60 


RESEARCH DIVISION 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. . 


Gate re 27, West Virginia 



















a non-staining, non-discoloring oxidation inhibitor 
| ...f0 add lasting quality to rubber products 


IN RUBBER PRODUCTS — especially 
those of light color — Ionol provides 
superior anti-oxidant properties. It also 
insures freedom from stain and discolora- 
tion... even after prolonged exposure to 
. light, air and heat. In addition, Ionol has 
a high degree of compatibility with either 
natural or nitrile rubber and is not 
subject to leaching by dilute aqueous or 
alcoholic alkali. 
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Ae del 490 mm. & Ionol is a light colored, granular material 
of high purity. It is readily soluble in 
- petroleum fractions and most organic 
count te 54 cent aot qt 160° solvents, but is insoluble in water. 






The unique anti-oxidant and non-discoloring 
properties of this compound suggest many other 
important applications. For example, as a 
stabilizer and anti-oxidant for soap and as an 
anti-skinning agent for paint and ink. 







You may find that Ionol can help your 
product. Why not send for a sample? 





Other Shell Chemical products 









are: Acetone, Acrolein, A letterhead request to any of the Shell 
Epichlorohydrin and Glycerol Chemical district offices listed below will bring 
Dichlorohydrin. you technical information and a sample, 
Trademark 
Registered — 


U.S. Patent Office 
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100 B 
Los Angeles 


h Street, San Francisco 6 + 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Houston « St. Louis « Chicago * Cleveland « Boston « Detroit 





Available in May, 1949 


“Proceedings of the 1948 
Rubber Technology Conference” 


This volume contains copies of the 43 papers presented at the Conference held 
in London, June 23-25, 1948, under the auspices of the Institution of the Rub- 
ber Industry, and includes the discussion on each paper. The papers are world- 
wide in character and represent the latest thinking in the science and general 
technology of rubber as reported by the rubber industry’s leading technologists. 





TITLES OF PAPERS 








Synthetic Rubbers 


Silicone Rubber—A New Synthetic Elas- 
tomer. S. L. Bass. 

Comparisons of Natural and Butadiene- 
Styrene Rubbers. J. H. Fielding and 
R. P. Dinsmore. 

Low Temperature Performance of Buty! 
Inner che R. J. Adams, E. J. 
Buckler, and G. G. Wanless. 

Preparation and Properties of Buna N 
Type Copolymers. J. F. Nelson and 
B. M. Vanderbilt. 

Some New Compositions based on Con- 
densation Rubbers. D. A. Harper, W. 
F. Smith, and H. G. White. 

Alteration of Neoprene by Polymerisa- 
tion Temperature. H. W. Walker and 
W. E. Mochel. 


Chemistry of Rubber 


Nature of the Sulphur Linkages in Rub- 
ber Vulcanisates. G. F. Bloomfield. 

Hydrochlorination -of Rubber in Latex. 
G. J. van Veersen. 

Some Observations on the Oxidation of 
Rubber in Light. R. L. Stafford. 

Kinetic Analysis of Rubber Halides. G. 
Salomon, C. Koningsberger, and A. 
J. Ultee. 

Direct Determination of Oxygen in Rub- 
ber. W. T. Chambers. 

Kinetic Study of Rubber Oxidation. J. 
Le Bras and A. Salvefti. 


Physics of Rubber 


Refractive Index of Rubber for Differ- 
ent Wave-lengths. L. A. Wood and 
L. W. Tilton. 

Some Applications of the Elasticity 
mi to Rubber Engineering. R. S. 

ivlin. 


Degree of Crystallinity in Natural Rub- 
ber. J. M. Goppel. 

Permanent Set of Vulcanised Rubber. 
L. Mullins. 

Load Deflection Factors in the Design 
of Rubber Suspension Units. H. L. 
Jenkins and D. H. D. Cooper. 

Free Retraction of Elongated Rubber. 
B. B. S. T. Boonstra. 

Experimental ‘Methods in the Osmometry 
of Dilute Rubber Solutions. H. W. 
Melville and C. R. Masson. 


Testing and Analysis 


Tear Resistance of Vulcanised Rubber. 
N. A, W. Nijveld. 

Tear Initiation and Tear Propagation. 
J. M. Buist. 

Meaning of Test Results. R. G. Newton. 

Interpretation of Plasticity Measure- 
ments. J. R. Scott and R. W. Whor- 
low. 

Tackmeter for Rubber Testing. F. W. J. 
Beaven, P. G. Croft-White, P. J. Gar- 
ner, and G. Rooney. 


Natural and Synthetic 
Rubber Latices 


Mechanism of the Creaming of Latex. 
W. S. Davey and K. C. Sekar. 

Fresh Hevea Latex—A Complete Colloi- 
dal System. Miss L. N. Homans and 
G. E. van Gills. 

Studies in the Coagulation of Preserved 
Latex by Sodium Silicofluoride. EF. A. 
Murphy, E. W. Madge, and D. W. 
Pounder. 

Control of the Stability of Latex Com- 
pounds. C, F. Flint. 

Preparation and Properties of Highly 
Purified Rubber. George Marfin. 

Possibility of Using Tannins as Coagu- 


lants for Natural Latex. H. A. Leniger 
and George Verhaar. 

Degree of Swelling of Natural and 
Buna Latex Films in Water. O. Bachle. 


Compounding Ingredients—General 


Theory of Filler Reinforcement Il. E. 
Guth. ~ 

Light Phenomena on Elongating Vulcan- 
ised Rubber. A. van Rossem. 

Effect of Pigments on Elastomer Prop- 
erties. L. H, Cohan. 

New Principles in the Manufacture and 
Use of Factice-like Materials. J. H. 
Carrington and K. C. Roberts. 


Compounding Ingredients— 
Carbon Black 


Effect of Carbon Blacks on the Vis- 
cosity of Rubber. /. Drogin. 

Nature and Activity of Carbon Black 
Surfaces. W. R. Smith and W. D. 
Schaeffe. 

Structures in Rubber Reinforced by Car- 
bon Black. A. F. Blanchard and D. 
Parkinson. 

Compounding Significance of Carbon 
Surface, Structure, and pH. D. F. 
Cranor. 


Developments in Factory Processes 
and Products Since 1938 


Factors Affecting Power Consumption in 
Tyres. R. D. Evans. 

Applications of a High Tenacity Rayon 
in the Rubber and Plastic Industries. 
D. Finlayson and T. Jackson. 

Testing and Use of Rayon for the Manu- 
facture of Tyres. G. Fromandi. 

Latex-Reclaim-Casein Mixtures for Rub- 
ber-Cord Fabric Adhesion. F. R. 
Gardner and P. L. Williams. 








PRICE: $13.00 (Postpaid) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for delivery 
n New York City) 


500 Pages—Completely Indexed 


Orders Being Accepted Now 


RUBBER AGE 


Exclusive Sales Agents in the United States and Canada 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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Get More Uniform Results with 


AERO" BRAND 
STEARATES 


Aluminum — Calcium 
Zinc —Magnesium 


Stearate uniformity is extremely impor- 
tant in maintaining uniformity in many 
products and processes. The uniformity of 
AERO Branp Stearates is based on volume 
production in a new plant utilizing a new 
process with modern equipment under 
continuous control. Such operation per- 
mits a degree of quality control that is 
unmatched in the industry. It is your 
assurance of consistently dependable per- 
formance, whether you use AERO BRAND 
Stearates by the bag or by the carload. 
Available in the new and exclusive multi- 
wall, wet-strength paper bags. Deliveries 
are prompt. 

A letter will bring you our descriptive 


booklet on Arro BRanp Stearates. 


*Trademark 
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How to make a 


IRES, belting and.other products which include lamina- 

tions of rubber and fabric or cords are serviceable only as 
long as the parts hold together. To obtain best adhesion of 
rubber to fabric or cords, it is common practice to pre-treat 
the fabric in a mixture of rubber latex and some adhesive 
material. For this purpose adhesives prepared with Koppers 
Resorcinol are proving highly successful. 

Recent tests have shown that Koppers Resorcinol Adhesives 
used in the pre-dip treatment produce a much stronger bond 
than casein. This is true with cotton, rayon and nylon fabrics 
but the most marked improvement is shown on the rayon and 
nylon. 

You can prove this for yourself in your own laboratories. 
Write for a sample of Koppers Resorcinol and a copy of our 
Technical Bulletin. 





MORE STRENGTH HERE. Pre-treatment of the 
tire fabric with Resorcinol Adhesives in the 
latex mixture assures a stronger bond between 
the fabric and the tread. 


(( lm 
KOPPERS 
Ww 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 
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Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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When you need a 



































ee aS & Ti um» Fist YOU CAN GET 
ceFeN OY] | J] OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
. DUPONT GREEN-GOLD 
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The many excellent proper- 
ties of this quality pigment, 
such as easy dispersion. ..ex- 





ceptional light resistance, even 
in low concentrations .. . re- 
sistance to heat... freedom 
from crocking, migration and 
bleeding...can give you prof- 
itable results in the production 
of fine plastic products. 
Green-Gold combines with 
“Monastral” Green to make 
brilliant, lightfast green 
shades. And alone, or in com- 
bination with “Monastral,” 
Green-Gold can be metallized 
with flake aluminum to provide 


gt 6 
se 
ay 


striking “two-tone” effects. 
For further information on 
this and other Du Pont pig- 
ments for rubber and plastics, 
ask your Du Pont salesman — 
or write: E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Pig- 
ments Department, 1007 Mar- 
ket St., Wilmington 98, Del. 


YT-562-D 








BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 


«>» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Tune in to Du Pont ‘‘Cavaicade of America,’’ Monday Nights—NBC Coast to Coast 
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vou'tt want THE NEW 
EDITION 


OF THIS IMPORTANT 
RUBBER COMPOUND BOOKLET 














COMPOUNDING 
MATERIALS 
































It describes in detail the various rubber compound- 
ing materials made by Barrett... gives their 
specifications...and discusses their uses. 

Included is a convenient properties-and-uses 
chart, covering the common plasticizers used in the 
rubber industry, several convenient tables 
designed to save chemists’ time, and a detailed 
pull-out chart showing products derived from coal. 

A request on your letter-head will bring you 
your copy of Barrett Rubber Compounding THE BARRETT DIVISION 
Materials. We believe you will find its 36 pages of AAD CAINEAL & BYR CORPORATION 
factual information both interesting and useful. 40 Rector Strest, New York 6, N. Y. ‘dite iceenite 
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ENGINEERED FOR YOUR PRODUCT 


Laboratory Testing for Uniform Quality 


Control testing in the General Atlas laboratories assures the uniform high 
quality of Pelletex — the SRF carbon black with superior aging qualities, 


high tensile strength, ease of processing and excellent abrasion resistance. 


<fSxx The GENERAL ATLAS Carbon Co. 


77 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer Inc., New York and Akron ¢ Herron & Meyer of Chicago, Chicago * Raw Materials Company, Boston * H.N. Richards Company, Trenton 
The B. E. Dougherty Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco * Delacour- Gorrie Limited, Toronto 
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Wyex (EPC) 


Blacks are judged. 





The standard by which all 


Easy Processing Channel 











J. M. HUBER CORPORATION, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 













WYEX (EPC) 
MODULEX (HMF) 
ESSEX (SRF) 
SUPREX CLAY 
PARAGON CLAY 
RUBBER CHEMICALS 
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TETRAMETHYLTHIURAM 
MONOSULFIDE 


in an Improved Pellet Forn 


e DUSTLESS 
e@ FREE FLOWING 
e FAST DISPERSING 


This is, beyond the question of « 
doubt, the most improved type 
rubber acceleration yet offerec 
the trade 

Samples of these little golden 
Naugets of Monex will be sent yo 


free, on request. 


PROCESS - ACCELERATE - PROTECT 
with 
NPNcy Walle ame iti le-Ve- 


Naugatuck(S\Chemica' 
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Deveson of Minilted Slates Rubber ‘Company 
Rew emia << eme, = | = we emt int 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N.Y 


IN CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ont 
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Processing Characteristics of Neoprene 


By NEIL L. CATTON 


Rubber Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


N the seventeen years since neoprene was introduced 

as the first synthetic rubber to be offered in a free and 

competitive market, many improvements have been 
made in both the product and in its application to indus- 
try. During the last eight years neoprene has found such 
a wide acceptance in so many varied products that it is 
obvious that rubber technologists are able to process 
neoprene compounds as easily as they do natural rubber 
compounds. 

This article reviews some of the processing procedures 
that have enabled the rubber industry to utilize neoprene 
in the wide variety of products being made today. Its 
scope is limited to a discussion of the general-purpose 
neoprenes with emphasis on factory procedures and the 
operations required to make neoprene products, rather 
than the principles of compounding the stocks. 
Mastication 

The most important single rule to follow for the suc- 
cessful processing of neoprene compounds is to carry out 
the operation as rapidly as possible. More batches have 
probably been ruined by ill advised attempts to “baby” 
the batch than for any other single cause. The most im- 
portant thing with which to be concerned in the mixing 
of neoprene stocks is the breakdown of the neoprene 
prior to the addition of the fillers and softeners. Experi- 
ence has proved that a neoprene stock properly mixed 
is one that handles well throughout subsequent process- 
ing operations. General-purpose neoprenes respond to 
plasticization or breakdown by milling. 

Neoprene, like rubber, is most effectively plasticized 
by milling on cold mills and by making every effort to 
keep the temperature of the batch as low as possible. In 
this way, a maximum amount of work can be done to 
shred the polymer. As soon as a batch gets hot, and is 
thermally softened, the shearing action from the mill is 
greatly reduced and little breakdown takes place. When 


Note: This article is based on a talk delivered by the author before the 
Connecticut Rubber Group, Bridgeport, Conn., February 11, 1949. 
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frictional heat softens the batch, it should be dropped 
in the pan and cooled. Continued milling of hot neoprene 
only produces stickiness and is apt to set up conditions 
which result in scorched batches during subsequent pro- 
cessing. 

In view of the widespread use of chemical plasticiz- 
ers, such as the RPAs, in the breakdown of natural rub- 
ber, the question naturally arises whether similar agents 
are available for the neoprenes. The answer is that many 
of the dithiocarbamates, such as Accelerator 552, are 
effective plasticizers for the general-purpose neoprenes. 
However, experience has shown that they are seldom 
required with present-day polymers. Their use is 
generally restricted to stocks containing very large 
quantities of fillers or where subsequent operations re- 
quire a very soft stock. A serious drawback to the gen- 
eral use of these chemical plasticizers is that they will 
soften the batch but they will not greatly reduce the 
“nerve.” 


In mill mixing, the magnesia should be added as soon 
as the neoprene is broken down sufficiently to make a 
rough band on the mill. As the magnesia is worked in, 
the band will improve; and, as soon as it is strong 
enough, some carbon black or clay should be added to 
produce a smooth running band. Once this is done, the 
antioxidants, colors, retarders, and remainder of the 
fillers and softeners should be added as rapidly as the 
batch will take them. During the mixing operation, care 
should be used to avoid building up excessive heat. 
Lubricants, such as petrolatum, stearic acid, and palm 
oil, should be added a little at a time to prevent the 
batch from sticking to the mill rolls. It is well to break 
the batch loose from the roll while working in some 
of this type of material. If this is done, little sticking 
will be encountered with most batches. 

Where high quality stocks are being mixed, the dry 
fillers, especially carbon blacks, should be dispersed in 
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FIG. 1—E ffect of storage on plasticity of neoprene. 


the neoprene before excessive quantities of oils are 
added ; otherwise, it is very difficult to obtain good dis- 
persion, and lower physical properties will result. If the 
batch contains soft carbon black or a mineral filler in 
addition to a hard carbon black, the latter should be 
added first, properly dispersed, and then the soft car- 
bon blacks and/or mineral fillers added together with 
the oils. In this way, the incorporation of the oils is 
speeded up and proper mixing temperatures are main- 
tained. 


Banbury Mixing 


When using the Banbury mixer for breakdown of 
neoprene, the same basic principle of cold mastication 
applies. In practice this means that a full stream of cold 
water should be turned onto both the rotors and the 
shell to keep the Banbury mixer as cool as possible. It 
is important to use a full Banbury charge to get maxi- 
mum ram pressure and to establish a short cycle. Gen- 
erally, four to five minutes is satisfactory. After such 
a breakdown, the neoprene will be somewhat nervy; it 
should be creped out on the mill and allowed to cool. 
When replaced in the mixer, the neoprene will soften 
sufficiently in about one minute so that the compounding 
ingredients may be added. 

Using the conventional method of mixing, the mag- 
nesia, retarders, antoxidants, and part of the dry fillers 
should be added. As soon as the batch has “made up,” 
the remaining dry fillers and softeners are generally 
added. Accelerators and zinc oxide should be added 
about 1 to 1%4 minutes before dumping. For No. 11 
Banbury mixers, 440 to 475 Ibs. of neoprene makes a 
good batch for breakdown and 460 to 500 Ibs. is gen- 
erally about right for a tread type batch. Most neoprene 
stocks can be mixed in 10 to 15 minutes and dumped 
without exceeding a temperature of 250° to 270° F. 

Some rubber technologists prefer the “upside down” 
method of Banbury mixing because this method fills the 
mixer to capacity so that effective mixing starts as soon as 
the ram is lowered. This technique generally results in 
faster, lower temperature mixes which are always de- 
sirable. : 


Controlling Uncured Stiffness with Types 


One of the more troublesome problems encountered 
with the processing of neoprene stocks is the softness 
that results when large quantities of oils are added to 
produce low hardness vulcanizates. An adequate solu- 
tion to this problem consists of blending Neoprene Type 
S with Type GN-A to produce a firmer, tougher matrix 
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capable of absorbing and holding higher quantities of 
oil without producing excessive softness. Field experi- 
ence has proved that perfectly homogeneous blends of 
general-purpose neoprenes with the tougher Type S 
can be made easily on mills or in Banbury mixers by 
simply adding together the Type S and the other neo- 
prene, letting them break down at the same time. In mak- 
ing these blends in Banbury mixers all the neoprene 
should be added together, the ram lowered, and the 
batch broken down for 5 or 6 minutes. Poor disper- 
sion of Type S will result if it is added to a general- 
purpose neoprene which has been plasticized. Unless the 
Type S is properly dispersed, none of the desired stif- 
fening is obtained. 

Throughout this discussion the necessity for keeping 
the batch cool has been stressed. There is a good reason 
for this. Neoprene is capable of curing at any tempera- 
ture above room temperature, if given a sufficiently 
long exposure. Therefore, the total heat history of any 
batch, i.e., the total amount of heat to which a batch has 
been subjected, will determine whether or not it is going 
to scorch in the tube machine or on the calender. As has 
already been pointed out, a properly mixed neoprene 
batch will almost always handle well during subsequent 
operations; so, the importance of proper mixing cannot 
be over-emphasized. 


Extrusion 


Most rubber technologists are familiar with the fact 
that neoprene compounds, in general, extrude excep- 
tionally well. Experience has shown that best results 
are obtained by using a cold barrel and screw, a warm 
head, and a hot die. Under these conditions a minimum 
of scorching trouble is encountered. Unlike rubber, 
neoprene stocks should never be allowed to “ride” on 
the warm up mill, but are best “warmed up” by giving 
them a short, vigorous milling. They should then be 
removed from the mill and stored in a liner or in a book 
until used at the tube machine or calender. 


Calendering 


The successful calendering of neoprene stocks prob- 
ably requires more attention than any other processing 
operation encountered in the factory. Neoprene stocks 
are more temperature sensitive than similar rubber 
compounds, making it necessary to provide closer con- 
trol over the surface temperatures of the rolls. Charac- 
teristic of most neoprene stocks is the fact that at tem- 
peratures between approximately 160° F. and 200° F. 
they have a tendency to become granular and, under 
these conditions, break and tend to go to both rolls. At 
temperatures outside this range these stocks will smooth 
out and calender satisfactorily. Wherever it is possible 
to calender at temperatures below the granular stage, it 
is recommended. However, the higher roll temperatures 
are preferred for fine calendering of high quality stocks. 

Neoprene stocks should be cooled promptly after 
calendering and, wherever feasible, rerolling is advo- 
cated. The temperature range over which neoprene fric- 
tion and skim stocks work satisfactorily is somewhat 


- narrower than that for rubber or GR-S. However, on 


calenders where good temperature control is easily ob- 
tained, neoprene stocks friction satisfactorily. Where 
temperature control is inadequate, the use of small quan- 
tities of rubber or GR-S added to the neoprene stock 
will broaden the temperature range over which good 
frictioning or skim coating can be obtained. Generally, 5 
to 10% of these other elastomers is sufficient to make 
a definite improvement. Soft neoprene stocks have a 
tendency to stick to liners, and to avoid such trouble, the 
use of treated liners is recommended. 
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Molding and Curing 


Neoprene stocks may be handled in the same kind of 
molds that are commonly used for rubber stocks. How- 
ever, because neoprene softens at a lower temperature 
than rubber, care should be exercised to see that the 
stock is thoroughly cold and firm before placing it in 
the molds. The molds should be closed rapidly so as to 
obtain maximum flow before the stock becomes soft 
and loses all its back pressure. The linear shrinkage of 
neoprene stocks on molding is a little less than that of 
either natural rubber or GR-S. However, it is generally 
safe in designing molds to allow 1.5% for shrinkage. 
This allows the molds to be used with any of the elas- 
tomers. 

Of course, the higher the curing temperature, the 
greater the shrinkage. At high curing temperatures most 
stocks also develop high internal pressures which some- 
times cause backrinding when the pressure is released. 
Practical ways of controlling backrinding are to in- 
crease the filler content or to reduce the curing tem- 
perature. Semi-entering type molds are beneficial since 
with this type the pressure can be controlled until the 
cured part has expanded and the pressure is relieved. 

In general, neoprene stocks may be cured at higher 
temperatures than rubber stocks. Consequently, the over- 
all press time may be reduced to approximate that com- 
monly used with rubber. Steam pressures up to 100 psi 
are recommended for most molded goods. For low set 
stocks a minimum cure of 40’/307° F., or the equivalent, 
for laboratory press sheets is recommended. 


Storage Stability of General-Purpose Neoprenes 


Although most of the factory problems encountered 
with neoprene are due to a violation of the principles 
already discussed, a certain number of them are due 
to changes which may take place in the polymer itself 
during warehouse storage. Such changes are most notice- 
able with Type GN and are markedly accelerated when 
the storage temperatures are allowed to go above about 
70° F. Studies of this problem in our laboratories re- 
sulted in 1944 in the introduction of a more stable neo- 
prene, Type GN-A. This neoprene contains a secondary 
aromatic amine stabilizer and, of course, non-black 
products made from Type GN-A are subject to typical 
brown discoloration when exposed to light. -Continued 
study of this problem has recently resulted in the de- 
velopment of a stabilizer which does not contribute to 
light discoloration and which imparts to neoprene stor- 
age stability approximately equal to that of Type GN-A. 
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FIG. 2—Effect of storage on scorch of neoprene. 
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FIG. 3—E ffect of storage on cure rate of neoprene. 


This stabilizer is being used in the new, non-crystalliza- 
ble, general-purpose neoprene, Type RT. 

Investigations have been made of the changes which 
take place in the properties of general-purpose neoprenes 
during extended storage. The properties studied were 
plasticity, scorching tendency and rate of cure. The stor- 
age conditions were chosen to exaggerate warehouse 
storage by using a temperature of 80° F. which is some- 
what higher than that prevailing in normal storage. 

Changes in plasticity, as shown by Williams plasticity 
number and Mooney viscosity number, were determined 
on specimens of these neoprenes stored for periods up 
to one year. Results of this study are shown in Figure 
1. The curves show that there is softening of Neoprene 
Type GN during the first two to three months follow- 
ing its manufacture, after which time it remains at about 
the same plasticity for several months and then gradu- 
ally begins to get tougher. Neoprene Type GN-A, how- 
ever, is a marked improvement, in that the change in 
plasticity is much less over the entire storage period. 
The storage stability of Type RT approaches that of 
Type GN-A. 

Mooney scorch time at 250° F. or modulus after 227° 
F. cures are the most common measurements used to 
determine processing safety. Either of these could be 
used as a scorch index. In Figure 2, such a scorch in- 
dex is plotted against time of warehouse storage. Neo- 
prene Type GN becomes considerably more scorchy as 
the storage time increases, especially after the first 
month or six weeks. Neoprene Types GN-A and RT, 
however, are sufficiently stable so that no scorching prob- 
lems should be encountered as a result of average ware- 
house storage. As neoprene becomes older, greater care 
must be used to assure cool mixing if scorching is\to be 
avoided. 

As would be expected from a consideration of the 
scorch behavior, Neoprene Type GN, during warehouse 
storage, increases in rate of cure more rapidly than does 
either of the others. This is illustrated in Figure 3 
where a modulus index, based on a 10’/60 psi cure of 
a gum neoprene stock, is plotted against time of ware- 
house storage. 

Consideration of the changes in scorch characteristics 
which take place during storage of neoprene makes 
more understandable the troubles which may be en- 
countered in working with over-age Neoprene Type 
GN. All things considered, Types GN-A and RT rep- 
resent marked improvements over Neoprene Type GN 
in respect to storage stability and scorchiness. For this 
reason Type GN-A is recommended for the majority of 
mechanical goods uses where the discoloration from 
this polymer is not objectionable. For light colored and 
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nondiscoloring products, Neoprene Type RT is prefer- 
red. 


Retention of Tack and Uncured Flexibility 


All rubber technologists have at one time or another 
been plagued with processing difficulties resulting from 
the loss of building tack in their stocks. These difficulties 
are usually restricted to products involving extensive 
building operations and, in general, neoprene stocks 
have caused more difficulty than natural rubber stocks. 
With neoprene stocks the evidence indicates that this 
loss of building tack is closely associated with the 
phenomenon of crystallization. This effect results in a 
substantial increase in the stiffness of elastomeric com- 
pounds without subjecting them to abnormally low tem- 
peratures. This increase in stiffness has been found to 
correlate well with loss of tack. 

This stiffening effect may be studied by observing 
the changes in Shore hardness of uncured neoprene 
compounds, Results of such a study are shown in Figure 
4 for uncured neoprene stocks stored at 60° F. for 
periods up to 15 days. The base stock contains 40 vol- 
umes of medium thermal carbon black in addition to 
magnesia, zinc oxide, and antioxidant. In the case of 
the Type GN stock containing no plasticizer, stiffening 
takes place reaching a maximum in 24 to 36 hours after 
which there is little further change. It has frozen. The 
addition of either light process oil or an ester plasticizer 
has no effect upon this type of stiffening. They merely 
lower the hardness of the stock. It is apparent from the 
curve that the Neoprene Type RT stock containing no 
plasticizer has not stiffened after a week’s storage, then 
slight stiffening takes place which is not of sufficient 
magnitude to cause any practical trouble in production. 
In addition to having resistance to hardening and stif- 
fening, Neoprene Type RT stocks retain their tack 
characteristics exceptionally well, which makes this type 
of neoprene particularly suited for frictions and skim 
coatings. 

Further studies have disclosed that the addition of a 
polymeric softener, such as Para-Flux, to a Neoprene 
Type GN or GN-A stock will also retard this stiffening 
and improve tack retention. The use of 5 to 15 parts 
of Para-Flux in place of the other softeners normally 
used in a stock makes neoprene compounds resistant to 
freezing in the uncured state. The Type GN stock con- 
taining Para-Flux (Figure 4) has increased in hard- 
ness no more than 10 points during 15 days’ storage 
at 60° IF. The use of Neoprene Type RT compounded 
with Para-Flux is recommended for maximum resis- 
tance to this type of hardening. Of course, there are 
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FIG. 4—Stiffening of uncured neoprene compounds. 
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FIG. 5—Crystallization of neoprene vulcanizates. 


many cases: where the normal stiffening of neoprene 
stocks is a definite advantage, such as in increasing 
back-pressure for molding and in providing stiffness in 
tubes for braided hose manufacture. 

The effects of crystallization on cured elastomeric 
products are evident as an increase in hardness with 
time without subjecting them to abnormally low tem- 
perature. It is a time effect and it is a reversible reac- 
tion. Figure 5 shows durometer hardness plotted against 
exposure time at 32° F., for these same neoprene stocks 
after vulcanization. These tests were made at 32° F., 
since considerable research has indicated that at this 
temperature crystallization takes place most rapidly. 
It will be noted that the Neoprene Type GN stock con- 
taining no plasticizer crystallized within 5 or 6 days 
at which time it had reached a hardness of over 90. 
A Neoprene Type GN stock containing 15 parts of light 
process oil was softer initially and resisted crystalliza- 
tion for about 3 or 4 days, after which it increased in 
hardness quite rapidly, leveling off at a hardness of ap- 
proximately 85. 

Ester plasticizers have little or no effect upon crystal- 
lization and, like the process oil, they merely act as sof- 
teners to reduce the cured hardness. There is, however, 
another type of stiffening due to cold alone, wherein 
these ester plasticizers are very helpful. That is the 
amorphous stiffening that results as soon as low tem- 
perature equilibrium is established. Ester plasticizers 
assist materially in preventing hardening of this type 
and they are also helpful in lowering the brittle point 
of neoprene vulcanizates. 

The curve for the Neoprene Type GN stock con- 
taining 15 parts of Para-Flux shows amorphous stif- 
fening occurring within the first minutes of exposure 
after which there is no great increase in hardness which 
would denote crystallization, The line which is approxi- 
mately parallel to the ordinate shows the change in hard- 
ness to be expected either from a _non-crystallizable 
Neoprene Type RT stock or a Type GN stock contain- 
ing Para-Flux and cured with sulfur. Considerable in- 
formation has been published regarding sulfuf vul- 
canization of neoprene showing how this retards crys- 
tallization of Neoprene Type GN or GN-A compositions. 
While such compositions do resist crystallization to a 
very marked degree, they are somewhat limited because 
of the extra curing time required. Wherever the Slight 
hardening of a Type GN or GN-A stock containing 
Para-Flux is acceptable, this is the most economical 
means of controlling crystallization. Neoprene Type RT 
is recommended for those jobs where maximum resis- 
tance to crystallization is necessary. 
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Socfin's Facilities in Malaya 


HE Socfin Company, Ltd., of Malaya, part of the large 

agricultural and financial interests of Societe Finan- 
ciers des Caoutchoucs, is one of the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of natural rubber. The Malayan company has 
converted its solid rubber output into “specialized types” 
and has brought large rubber acreages into liquid latex 
production. Since the war, the company has spent over 
$1,000,000 in special latex facilities. While the bulk of 
the latex production is in the form of high quality cen- 
trifuged concentrate, the company also produces creamed, 
multipurified and concentrated types. The latices are 
sold under the trade name of “Soctex’’ while the first of 
the specialized dry rubbers is known as “Plastorub.” As 
indicated by the photographs herewith, Socfin maintains 
extensive facilities in Malaya to assure the quality of its 
products. Both Soctex and Plastorub are distributed in A mati’ sdubieeak Tia ae Maile Weide ee thw Sock 
the United States by Latex Distributors, Inc., of Balti- lehadalaes — yaa tey "patesociegy) stage galego atta 
more and New York. Monometer, and an oxygen bomb. 
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Sates. Secon, Ue ine cama canine A large, section of the Socfin laboratory at Kuala Lumpur is 
latex. Storage tanks are pictured to the left, collection tanks depicted above. Here, recently added equipment aids in the 
solving of research problems on the production and handling 


to the right, and on the upper level the tanks which feed the 


high-speed centrifuges. of liquid latex of specified types. 





A detailed view of the latex feeding tanks and centrifugals at Technicians working at a mill and an autoclave in the prepara- 


the Bungsar Estate Latex Factory. tion and vulcanizing section of the Socfin laboratory. 
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Modern Quality Control Applied to Compounding 





By ANTHONY OLADKO 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


compounding room operations is the plasticity of the 

stock or compound which is milled. This article 
will attempt to point out how the control chart technique 
of statistical quality control can be applied very effectively 
to the compounding process, particularly to the plasticity 
characteristic. 


Method of Testing 


One mill was selected and isolated for a period of a 
week. The same formulation was compounded on this 
mill for the entire week and records were kept on the 
batches produced by both the first and second shift. The 
same first shift operator was used all week, and similarly, 
the same second shift operator. On this particular formu- 
lation, the Williams Plastometer was used to obtain 
plasticity determinations although the same principles 
can be applied to different stocks and different methods 
of determining plasticities. 


= of the important quality measurements in most 


Five individual samples were taken on each and every 
batch, approximately ten inches apart along the width 
of the mill rolls. The five samples from each batch gave 
a sub-group of five. This means that the plasticity for 
the. batch was the average of the five individual plastici- 
ties, and the total range or variation within the batch 
was the difference between the highest and lowest read- 
ing of the five samples. The average and range for each 
batch was posted on a chart similar to the one illustrated 
which is known as an x (average) and R (range) 
chart. The batches produced by each operator were 
identified on the chart. 


At the end of the week all the necessary mathematical 


work was done to establish tentative control limits. 
Grand average is equal to the = 103.386 

total of the average batch X= 
plasticities divided by the 60 
number of batches. 


= 1.7231 





Average range is equal to the — 730 
total of the batch ranges di- R—=—=0.1216 
vided by the number of 60 
batches. 


Sub-group number is equal to 
the number of individual on 
samples per batch. 


ui 


The following statistical factors are available in tables 
and are equal to the figures shown when “n” is equal to 5: 


D,=0 


The following formulas are also available in statistical 
control tables : 


Upper Control Limit for Range 


UCLa = D.R = (2.11) (.1216) = 0.2566 
Lower Control Limit for Range 


LCLx = D,R = (0) (.1216) =0 


Upper Control Limit for Averages 


UCLz=X~+ AR= 1.7231 + (0.58) (0.1266) = 1.7936 
Lower Control Limit for Averages 


LCL = = X — A.R= (1.7231) —(0.58) (0.1266) = 1.6526 


Looking at the accompanying chart, there are five 
points which fell outside of the control limits on the ¥ 
portion of the chart. The “R” portion of the chart 
shows two-points barely outside of the control limits. 
Since the averages for these two points were in control, 
it was reasonable to assume that the two batches had 
not been thoroughly milled. 

After the determination of tentative control limits, 
later runs showing out-of-control points on the ¥ 
chart were immediately checked and the causes were 
assignable to the following factors: 

1. Variation in raw materials. 

2. Variation in time cycle and procedure. 

3. Variation in temperature. 

It can readily be seen that through the elimination 
of the causes of out-of-control batches, the control 
limits on future runs were easily recalculated and 
narrowed. The average plasticity can be positioned 
by formulation or procedure and, with narrower control 
limits, a more uniform product is assured. 

In this specific application of the control chart techni- 
que, the “R” chart plays a very important role. It indi- 
cates to a very great degree the uniformity or homo- 
geneitv of the compounded stock. Since five samples 
through the mill batch are taken approximately ten inches 
apart across the face of the mill, the spread between the 
high and low readings of the samples indicates the varia- 
tion within the batch. 


Interpretation of Results 


A study of the accompanying chart shows a high de- 
gree of uniformity within each batch. An analysis of the 
formulae used to obtain the control limits indicates that 
the limits for ¥ are dependent upon the limits for R. 
As one set of limits is narrowed through better pro- 
cedures and control, the other set of limits of necessity 
is narrowed. This continued tightening of control limits 
within economical and practical considerations leads to a 
high degree of product uniformity both within the batch 
and from batch to batch. 

Another aspect of the control chart technique when 
used on two different operators is the possibility of de- 
termining variations between operators. In the above 
case, the batches made each day by each operator were 
averaged as follows: 


Ist Shift 2nd Shift 
Operator—T.D. Operator—B.H. Difference 
Monday 1.729 1,745 +0.016 
Tuesday 1.704 1,742 --0.038 
Wednesday 1.724 1.740 +0.016 
Thursday 1.734 1.709 —0.025 
Friday 1.685 1.710 +0.025 


Off-hand, one would say that the second shift operator 
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PLASTICITY CONTROL CHART---COMPOUNDING MILL NO.8 
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O FIRST SHIFT OPERATOR T.D. 
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had a tendency to produce higher plasticity batches than 
the first shift operator. A statistical test called the 
Student “t” is a means of determining the probability 
that the average of one operator is higher than the aver- 
age of another operator merely due to normal chance 
variation, In this case, after applying the test it was 
shown that there was better than a fifty-fifty chance that 
such a variation would normally occur between operators. 

In summary, the following conclusions can be drawn 
regarding the application of the control chart technique 
to compounding: 

1. The mere initiation of the technique gives manage- 
ment an insight as to what variations prevail in com- 
pounding. 

2. The high-lighting of out-of-control batches initiates 
a search for assignable causes while the entire case is 
fresh in everyone’s mind. Very many times the assignable 
cause can be eliminated or its effect minimized. 

3. The variations amongst operators can be determined 
and tests made as to the significance of the variations. 

4, By having a control chart on each compounding 
mill, the variations amongst mills can be determined in 
the same manner as for operators. 

5. Proof instead of opinions can be provided in speak- 
ing of the effects of raw materials, equipment, procedure, 
and human element. 

6. An ever higher quality and more uniform stock can 
be compounded until the proper balance is struck between 
cost and quality. 





Correction of Unsafe Practices 


i owt ried do not occur every time somebody does 
something wrong. A man doesn’t get hurt every time 
he lifts something while standing in an awkward posi- 
tion. He may trip over a wire or other misplaced 
objects many times and not be hurt. He doesn’t get 
barked knuckles every time a poorly fitted wrench slips. 
He may fail to wear a face shield or goggles on many 
occasions when the exposure is only momentary and not 
suffer an eye injury. But if he continues to do these 
things which are contrary to good practice, then the 
serious injury will eventually occur. 

Prevention is the work that is done before the acci-: 
dent occurs. It is the process of knowing what the 
probable causes of accidents are, recognizing their ex- 
istence, and actually doing something to stop the prac- 
tice. The work that is done after an accident has oc- 
curred is not prevention so far as that accident is con- 
cerned. It is an attempt to derive some good from the 
loss that has occurred by definitely establishing the cause 
of the accident so that other employees using the same 
improper procedure may be corrected—and thus it is 
preventive work for the future. 

A supervisor does not have to be at the scene of the 
accident to carry on effective work in accident preven- 
tion. His responsibility is to see that people do things 
in the right way. He has the opportunity of observing 
improper working methods many times before the acci- 
dent happens. He, however, must be able to recognize 
them, must understand their importance from the stand- 
point of preventing interruption of production and the 
probable occurrence of an accident, and then talk to the 
employee or employer to see that the unsafe practice is 
corrected. 

Rubber Safety Letter 


Two 60-Inch Mills Driven by a Single Geared 
Speed Reducer 


NSTALLATION of the two 60-inch mills set in a 

compact twin arrangement with both mills driven by 
a single ‘“Cone-Drive” geared speed reducer establishes 
what is believed to be another first in the rubber indus- 
try. Developed by Adamson United Company, Akron, 
Ohio, the unit is now being used to mill rubber floor tile 
at the Wright Rubber Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 

The compactness of the design is in large part due to 
the extremely high load carrying capacity of Cone-Drive 
gearing. As a result, a speed reducer of only 18” center 





distance provides a horsepower rating of 400 hp at the 
mill speed, under 24 hour shock service. Since drive is 
from a single 250 hp motor, an ample safety factor is 
provided by the design. : 

The small center distance required with Cone-Drive 
made it possible to use a reducer with vertical centers 
(H.U. 8800). A conventional worm geared reducer 
would not be practical, as the gearing would have had 
to have a center distance of about 30” to carry the load. 
This would have made it mandatory to dig a pit for 
the reducer or mount the mill on a fairly high sub- 
frame. 

Since the Cone-Drive reducer used is actually nar- 
rower than the motor housing, the limitation on spacing 
of the two mills is merely the diameter of the motor 
housing. Thus, the Cone-Drive reducer made it possible 
to eliminate the need for any extra floor space provision 
for the machine to take care of the reducer itself. _ 

The compactness of the design also made it possible 
to reduce the height of the bed plate under the electric 
motor and place it entirely between the mills. This 
would not have been possible with a conventional drive, 
according to Adamson. Incidentally, the design also in- 
creased the economy of manufacture of the mill. 

In the set-up of a smaller 8” x 16” laboratory mill, 
Adamson also used a Cone-Drive speed reducer, direct- 
connected to the roll by a universal type coupling. Here 
again the short vertical centers proved most economical. 
A conventional right angle drive if used here would have 
extended the machine in height and width, whereas a 
straight through or in-line drive would have extended 
the machine in length. Center distance on the Cone- 
Drive reducer is only 10 inches. 

As used in the laboratory mill, it furnishes 70-to-1 
reduction for the 15 hp 1800 rpm motor and is rated to 
handle 25 hp for 8 to 10 hour service where recurrent 
shock loading is encountered or 24 hour service where 
no shock loading is experienced. Due to its ruggedness, 
incidentally, this laboratory mill is also frequently used 
for production work. 
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Panel Discussion on the 
APPLICATION OF INDUSTRIAL FABRICS 


Sponsored by the Akron Rubber Group 
at Its Meeting on February 18, 1949 


of the meeting of the Akron Rubber Group held in 

Akron, Ohio, on February 18 was a Technical Sym- 
posium on Industrial Fabrics. The symposium com- 
prised two specific papers and an extensive panel dis- 
cussion. The papers included “Cotton as a Raw Ma- 
terial for Industrial Fabrics,” by W. F. Busse and H. 
R. R. Wakeham, of the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va., delivered by Dr. Wakeham, and 
“Synthetic Fibers in Industrial Uses,” by W. W. Owen, 
of the Rayon Division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., New York. Both Dr. Owen and Dr. Wake- 
ham participated in the panel discussion. 

The panel was comprised of eight fabric experts. In 
addition to Messrs. Owen and Wakeham these were: 
E. M. Penney, Owens-Corning Fibreglas Corp., Toledo, 
Ohio; A. H. Burkholder, Industrial Rayon Corp., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; R. W. Elder, National-Standard Co., Niles, 
Michigan ; H. S. Grew, Jr., Wellington Sears Co., New 
York City; H. B. Shearer, American Viscose Corp., 
Marcus Hook, Penna., and A. B. Baker, American Vis- 
cose Corp., Front Royal, Va. Abstracts of the papers 
by Messrs. Owen and Wakeham appeared in our previ- 
ous issue. Because of its importance to the rubber man- 
ufacturing field we are reproducing below the questions- 
and-answers in the panel discussion. 


A: REPORTED in our previous issue, the highlight 


Question No. 1— What is the cotton textile industry 
doing to meet the challenge of synthetic fiber develop- 
ments? 


Answered by Mr. Grew: For reasons of simplification, 
let’s divide the end products of textile fabrics from syn- 
thetic fibers into two groups. First, apparel or consumer 
goods. Secondly, industrial or mechanical goods, ex- 
clusive of tire cord and tire cord fabrics. As you all prob- 
ably know, the textile industry has met the challenge of 
synthetic fibers in the apparel or consumer goods. Many 
cotton mills have converted their operations from cotton 
to synthetic fibers and new mills have been built, and are 
still being built, expressly for the purpose of producing 
synthetic yarn fabrics. Now, in the industrial field, in 
which, I believe, you are more interested, you have an 
entirely different situation. 

The textile industry has been criticized for their tardi- 
ness in developing synthetic yarn fabrics for industrial 
uses. This tardiness cannot be attributed to the lack of 
enthusiasm in the cotton industry. There are two definite 
factors, I believe, to which this can be attributed. First, 
the short supply, or, I might add, a lack of ability to ob- 
tain raw materials for these end uses. Secondly, on 
account of the cycle of time required to obtain approval 
of the material. In other words, in the consumer field, 
customers’ acceptance requires a relatively short period 
of time, but in the industrial field, 6 months to 24 years 
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may be needed for similar approval. In closing, the tex- 
tile industry realizes the need for synthetic yarn fabrics 
for industrial and mechanical uses and the cotton textile 
industry is ready to meet this challenge just as fast as 
raw materials are made available to them. 


Question No. 2—Briefly, how does the Government 
support program maintain the high price of cotton? 


Answered by Dr. Wakeham: The Government support 
program is an attempt to assure the cotton farmer of a 
price for his cotton that will be proportional to the prices 
he has to pay for what he buys. The prices are based on 
a “parity price” which is the price of cotton averaged 
over the period 1910 to 1914, multiplied by the index of 
prices paid. Let me give you an illustration to show 
what this parity price is. Suppose that the things which 
the farmer needs now cosiqthree times as much as they 
did in the period 1910 to 1914; then the parity price 


. (based on % in. staple) of staple cotton is three times as 


high as the cotton price was from 1910 to 1914. The 
1948 parity price of 15/16 inch middling, for example, 
fixed at the beginning of the crop year, was about 32% 
cents a pound. 

The Government accomplishes this support of the 
cotton price by lending to the farmer money against his 
cotton crop at a rate based on 92%4% of the parity price. 
Now, the cotton farmer can try to sell his ‘cotton for a 
price higher than that based on the loan which he ob- 
tained from the Government. If he can do that, he will 
make enough money to pay back the Government loan and 
have some left over. If he can’t sell his cotton at a 
higher price than that calculated in the loan, he simply 
turns it over to the Government instead of repaying the 
loan. Now the Government can do one of two things; 
either sell at a loss (I can assure you that is what hap- 
pens much of the time), or hold it in storage until the 
price of cotton goes up. Sometimes the Government 
cotton can be sold at a profit, and under the present plan 
the farmer shares in the profit. At the same time, the 
higher price of cotton hurts the cotton farmer by stimu- 
lating the production and use of competitive fibers. 

As I said before, the support program is an attempt on 
the part of the Government to establish a cotton price 
based on a cost-of-living factor. Now in the Aiken 
Formula, scheduled to be effective in 1950, the Govern- 
ment-established prices are not the parity price, but a 
gradually decreasing percentage of the parity price. Last 
year that percentage was 92% per cent. The new 1949 
support price is presently fixed at 90% of parity. What 
the actual price will be depends on the parity price. 
Some legislators are even attempting to reduce that per- 
centage gradually over a period of years until the price 
of cotton will be determined by the law of supply and 
demand, rather than by the price support program. 
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form, with aqueous silica suspensions or colloidal 
silica improve its properties for use as tire cord? 


Answered by Dr. Wakeham: The development of 
silica treatment in silver form was made at the University 
of Texas and I might say at first, the result of these tests 
was published in the Textile Research Journal (Vol. 17, 
pp. 331-339, 1947), in case any of you want to look it up. 
They claim to have improved the strength of the yarn as 
a result of silica treatment of fibers. I have not seen any 
results which indicate that the strength improvement 
might be carried over into tire cord. 


Question No. 4—What fabrics are best as bases for 
vinyl or pyroxylin coatings, and what adhesives or 
sizes are best for pretreating the fabric for this type 
of coating? 

Answered by Mr. Grew: | think you have to divide this 
question into two parts. Prior to the war, pyroxylin- 
coated fabrics dominated. As a result of developments 
during the war, vinyl-coated fabrics are rapidly replac- 
ing pyroxylin-coated fabrics. For pyroxylin-coated ma- 
terials, standard wide drills, broken twills, sateens, and 
wide sheetings are commonly used. There are definite 
differences of opinion as to the fabrics best suited for 
vinyl-coated material. In the first place, due to the dif- 
ference in the application of pyroxylin and vinyl resins, 
you have an entirely different action, For example, the 
vinyls tend to follow the “hills and the valleys” in a woven 
fabric. To overcome this tendency, material should be 
developed to minimize the effects of these “hills and 
valleys.” I believe revolutinary developments are on 
the way‘to overcome some of the present difficulties in 
vinyl coating. 

I would like to touch briefly on the material which is 
presently known as non-woven material, but at the same 
time, I would like to point out that the non-woven ma- 
terials now commercially on the market have uni-direc- 
tional strength and tend to separate when subsequently 
processed. However, a new non-woven material has just 
come on the market possessing the same strength and 
tear around the clock, which tends to increase the tensile 
and tear strength for the subsequent process. 

As far as treating fabrics with adhesives for coating, 
I do not believe that as manufacturers of the fabrics we 
are qualified to say much about this feature, as this seems 
to be a problem for the coaters themselves to determine. 
We do know, however, that to get the best adhesion, 
especially with vinyls, the fabrics should be desized. On 
the other hand, research work is being carried on in a 
limited way to develop sizing materials, other than those 
commonly used, which would be compatible with the 
resins used by the coaters, eliminating the necessity for 
desizing the cloth. With this possibility in mind, I again 
mention the non-woven materials which can be bonded 
with resins similar to, or at least compatible with, the 
resins subsequently used. 


Question No. 5—Does the cellulose tend to degrade 
when curing around 250° F? (or 300° F)? 


Answered by Dr. Wakeham: Yes, especially in the 
presence of moisture and air. If this question refers to 
a tire or the cure of a tire, then I would say that no ap- 
preciable degradation takes place in the actual cure of a 
tire, because, in the tire cured at high temperatures, 
moisture and air are excluded. When moisture and air 
aie present, the degradations occur more rapidly. The 
higher the temperature, the more rapid the degradation. 
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Question No. 3—Does the treatment of cotton, in sliver 








There has been some very interesting work done by the 
DuPont people at their Richmond plant on degradation 
of tire yarn, both in the presence and absence of air. 
This work shows that, in the absence of moisture and air, 
rayon is degraded somewhat more slowly than cotton, 
and, in the presence of moisture and air, rayon is de- 
graded more rapidly than cotton. 


Question No. 6—What is being done with the develop- 
ment of rayon fabrics for belting? For hose? Nylon 
for chafer fabric? Blends of nylon? Cotton for belt 
covers? 


Answered by Mr. Grew: I think I have partially 
answered this question in the answer to Question No. 1, 
because the development work being done has been 
absolutely dependent on the amount of raw materials 
available. We do know that high-tenacity rayon fabrics 
have been developed for use in belts and woven hose and 
are now out in the field under actual operating condi- 
tions. A limited amount of experimental work has been 
carried on with nylon for chafer fabrics and blends of 
nylon and cotton have been tried out for belt covers 
which, I assume, refers to covers used on V-belts. As 
already stated, 6 months to 2% years may be required to 
determine whether the synthetic fabrics are economically 
sound and better in performance than the materials being 
used today. The rapidity with which these fabrics can 
be made available to the rubber industry depends, as 
already emphasized, on our ability to obtain the necessary 
raw materials. 


Question No. 7—Aminizing cotton—that is, treatment 
with 2-amino ethyl sulfuric acid—permits introduc- 
tion of metallic elements and various organic groups. 
Does this procedure hold any promise for use in 
rubber goods? 


Answered by Dr. Wakeham: I might say, to begin 
with, that this treatment was developed in the laboratory 
for the purpose of making a dye-fast cotton fabric. If 
the things which cause tire cords to lose strength or to 
degrade can be excluded by attaching things to the cellu- 
lose, then this treatment shows promise of improving the 
usefulness of cotton for rubber goods. 


Question No. 8—What fabrics are best suited for shoe 
fabrics? 


Answered by Mr. Grew: Fabrics commonly used today 
in the manufacture of shoes are wide duck, army duck, 
drills, knitted fabrics, and other specialties. In discussing 
shoes, you should really break down the type of shoe 
under consideration. In most cases the economic equa- 
tion is the determining factor in the fabrics best suited 
for shoes. This is especially true in the sneaker type of 
shoe. These shoes usually fail for two primary reasons. 
First, deterioration because of perspiration, and secondly 
because of abrasion. I believe, with a little cooperative 
work on the part of the textile industry and the shoe in- 
dustry, fabrics can be developed from synthetic fibers 


‘which will be economically sound and which will last 


much longer if the synthetic fiber selected is inherently 
resistant to perspiration and abrasion. 


Question No. 9—Discuss the possibilities of the appli- 
cations of ramie fiber to the rubber industry. 


Answered by Mr. Grew: We have done a considerable 
amount of research with ramie. We have found, first of 
all, that for industrial fabrics at the present time it is 
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economically unsound. Secondly, although the yarn 
itself will prove stronger than an equivalent cotton yarn, 
we have been unable to carry that strength into the woven 
fabric. In addition, we have been unable to weave a 
fabric with sufficient crimp to permit you to subsequently 
process it and have any crimp left in the material. 


Answered by Mr. Shearer: As a rayon man, it may be 
difficult to understand why I have been assigned to 
answer this question and above all, in with this cotton 
group, unless it be that I seem to be one of the two 
present who have had some limited experience with the 
processing of this fiber. It is our opinion, that before 
ramie can be seriously considered for industrial or other 
textile uses with rubber, many changes and improvements 
in its methods of production, preparation and processing 
will have to be made. These do not seem to be eco- 
nomically or physically feasible of accomplishment so as 
to offer serious competition to synthetics as now produced 
and as may be expected of them in the future. Slight 
differences in the weather, method and age of harvesting, 
or methods of decordicating and degumming, each will 
materially affect the quality of the fiber. These condi- 
tions are difficult to control. Equipment for decordicat- 
ing, and methods\of degumming, are yet to be perfected. 

At present the raw undegummed fiber costs around 30c 
per pound, Degumming, spinning and handling costs 
make this yarn sell for around $2.00 per pound. While 
the fiber possesses good wet and dry strength, it varies 
considerably, has a high degree of brittleness, is non- 
uniform in diameter and in staple length. These make 
the economical spinning of a yarn of uniform quality 
with good physical properties, as needed for tires and 
mechanical rubber goods, seem very remote. 


Question No. 10— What is the present day thinking on 
the finishes used to improve the processing of rayon 
filaments, with reference to its fatigue resistance? 


Answered by Dr. Owen: There is wide disagreement 
betwéen members of the rubber industry as to what is 
the best type of finish, as well as disagreement between 
the various rayon producers. The best type of finish 
probably is yet to be found. However, there is con- 
siderable evidence that the oil type finish has improved 
fatigue resistance either directly or indirectly. Ultimately, 
both the tire industry and rayon producers may find and 
agree on what might be considered a universal finish, but 
I am afraid that time is remote. 


Question No. 11—What has been done to prevent the 
low wet strength of rayon yarns? 


Answered by Mr. Burkholder: The reduction in 
strength of viscose rayon upon wetting had been a 
matter of concern with respect to clothing, long before 
rayon was used in the manufacture of tire cords. While 
much is unknown in this regard, two things are fairly 
well established. First, high strength rayons have a 
higher wet to dry strength ratio than less highly stretched 
rayon. This means that when a rayon is stretched to in- 
crease the dry strength, the wet strength increases to even 
a greater extent. Secondly, many attempts to increase 
the wet strength by chemical reaction, such as with 
formaldehyde, have resulted in the reduction of other 
desirable characteristics, such as dry strength and flexi- 
bility. 

Question No. 12— What advantages in quality are to 
be had by pot spinning over spool or continuous spin- 
ning? 
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Answered by Mr. Burkholder: The question implies 
that rayon from one type of spinning machinery is in- 
herently superior to that from another for use in tires. 
The consensus of opinion of the rayon manufacturers is, 
that there are so many other variables in the manufac- 
ture of rayon such as type of spin bath, degree and place 
of stretching, kind of processing solutions, type of finish, 
etc., that some of the observations which may have led 
to the conclusion implied in this question were the re- 
sult of other factors, so that the characteristics ob- 
served in tire performance could have been coincident 
with the method of spinning rather than a necessary re- 
sult of it. 


Question No. 13—What is the thinking on. optimum 
yarn size of continuous filament rayon to tire perform- 
ance? 


Answered by Mr. Baker: We are necessarily guided in 
our thinking and actions along this line by demand and 
customer preference. We, as an industry, are now pro- 
ducing at least three different deniers of yarn for the 
tire trade. Each of these seems to have some degree of 
support in the rubber industry. During the last few 
months the volume of 1650 denier has increased ap- 
proximately 20%. Some of this increased volume has 
been at the expense of 1100 and 2200 while some repre- 
sents new production. Indications are that any definite 
trend is toward 1650 denier. There have been percept- 
ible interruptions in this trend from time to time but it 
has shown no tendency to stop. We do not say that 1650 
is the optimum yarn size but it is, at this time, the most 
popular. 


Question No. 14—How would you review the thinking 
relative to dip penetration for good fatigue resistance 
performance of rayon? 


Answered by Dr. Owen: Results of laboratory studies 
combined with experience of the tire industry as a whole 
have indicated that low penetration of dip is desirable. 
What we feel is needed is a type of textile structure that 
can flex and bend with each revolution of a tire. If 
filaments are cemented together with an adhesive they 
are not able to slide on each other as a tire is flexed so 
that cord will behave more like a monofil than as a supple 
textile structure. By confining penetration of dip to the 
outer layer of filaments, which may be 3 to 6 filaments 
deep, depending on the type of adhesive and filament sur- 
face condition, there is evidence that better cord struc- 
tures are obtained. It is known from past experience 
that a monofilament cord is not a satisfactory structure 
for the types of flexing that occur in a tire. 


Question No, 15—Can an adhesive be applied to rayon 
by the rayon manufacturer to eliminate treatment of 
the cord by the rubber manufacturer ? 


Answered by Mr. Burkholder: This seems to be a 
perennial question. I interpret it to mean that the ad- 
hesive would be applied to the rayon yarn rather than 
to the cord so as to get thorough coverage of all of the 
filaments. It seems that all of the adhesives which are 


effective in fastening materials to rubber are sticky ; thus, 
the filaments would stick to each other as well as to the 
rubber. When yarn so treated is twisted into cord, the 
required movement of filament over filament would be 
prevented. The resulting cord would not have the usual 
smooth and rounded appearance but would be rough 
and irregular as if it were a twisted ribbon. 








The various textile operations associated with twist- 
ing yarn. into cord utilize a number of guides and ten- 
sioning devices which require that the yarn be lubricated ; 
wholesale modification of machinery parts would be re- 
quired to handle a yarn coated with an adhesive in place 
of a lubricant. Application of the adhesive by the rayon 
manufacturer would require a material which could be 
stored without aging and which would best suit the needs 
of each consumer. The present dipping units handle 
fabric containing approximately 2000 cords. which are 
equivalent to 4000 ends of yarn. The usual slasher beam 
holds less than 200 ends of yarn. Thus, the present 
problem of keeping the dipping equipment clean would be 
multiplied by a factor of 20 or more if the adhesive were 
to be applied to the yarn. 


Question No, 16—What are the prospects for a con- — 


tinuing supply of wood pulp or other raw materials 
for rayon manufacture? Are the sources adequate for 
present, or possible increased, rate of consumption? 


Answered by Mr. Shearer: The trend is for pulp pro- 
duction to keep pace with rayon production. Rayon pro- 
duction in 1948 has been estimated at 1,100,000,000 Ibs. 
Against this, there was available a new 1948 production 
of dissolving pulp of some 1,294,200,000 Ibs. In the 
next two years, rayon capacity is not expected to be in- 
creased by more than 190,000,000 Ibs. To take care of 
this increase, the building of one dissolving pulp ptant 
was initiated in 1948. Plans for the building of two more 
have been announced and negotiations for two additional 
ones have been reported. Should just two of these pulp 
mills be in production in 1951, there will be an additional 
250,000,000 to 300,000,000 Ibs. of dissolving pulp pro- 
duced at that time. This should more than take care of 
all prospective requirements of the rayon industry. The 
pulp plants coming into production are the Celanese 
Corp. of America plant at British Columbia in 1951; the 
International Paper Co. plant at Natchez, Mississippi, in 
1951, and the American Viscose Corporation plant in 


Alaska in 1952. 


Question No. 17—What progress is being made in 
overcoming the fatigue break problem in rayon car- 
casses? How is any advance being achieved ? 


Answered by Dr. Owen: It seems I have heard that 
question before. When the tire industry first began 
making tires with synthetic rubber, you know the kind of 
performance obtained far better than I. In most cases, 
I believe, you first tried to make tires essentially the 
same way you did with natural rubber. As soon as the 
Government released its restrictions on rayon and per- 
mitted its use for passenger tires, many, without much 
background of experience, immediately started to produce 
rayon passenger tires with little change in design from 
that used for cotton tires. As a result, some had rather 
serious difficulties. I think the experiences we have had 
during the past several months have indicated quite 
clearly that no single factor has been responsible for the 
difficult growing pains through which the tire industry 
has been going. Everybody is learning a great deal, and 
it seems td me, at least on the basis of what I have seen, 
that one of the most important factors in this problem 
is dynamic adhesion. 

I have observed a large number of so-called fatigue 
failures which I am certain have been due primarily to 
lack of adequate bond between rubber stock and cord. 
Failure of this bond with separation of cord from rubber 
is believed to permit buckling of filaments within a cord 
structure under compression with subsequent rapid cord 
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failure. Different types of. adhesive have been used to 
overcome this trouble in several instances. Others have 
improved the situation by increasing the twist in both 


the single and cord structures and increasing end count _ 


in cord fabric. Some producers now are making rayon 
tires that are considered adequate in performance; pos- 
sibly not up to the level of performance which they 
would like to have, but at least equivalent to that pre- 
viously experienced with cotton. 


Question No. 18—Rayon and cotton cords each have 
certain inherent weaknesses as tire fabrics. Don’t you 
think that the strong points of one can compensate 
for the weak points of the other, by making a cord 
comprising say 60% rayon and 40% cotton? 


Answered by Mr. Baker: We have no definite infor- 
mation on tests along this line. We do know that some 
tests have been made but the results have not been made 
available to us. We have seen on several occasions tires 
in which the plies were inadvertently mixed. As far as 
we know, premature failures resulted in every case and 
showed the breakdown to originate in the odd type ply. 
This was true regardless of which type yarn appeared in 
the odd ply. These were load carrying plies, of course, as 
we know that breaker construction can vary from that 
of the carcass with no ill effects. Failures of this kind 
probably come about through the difference in elonga- 
tion characteristics of the two yarns which result in ply 
separation. We feel that these characteristics vary so 
much that a deliberate mixture would tend to accentuate 
rather than compensate the weaknesses of each. At this 
time we would not recommend the practice of mixing 
these two fibers either in the cord or in the tire building. 


Question No. 19— How does the performance of wire 
carcass tires compare with cotton or rayon cord 
carcasses ? 


Answered by Mr. Elder: Thus far, wire tires have been 
limited in application to bus and truck usage for the most 
part. Increases of up to 40% in original tread mileages 
have been observed which are attributable to cooler run- 
ning characteristics because of better heat dissipation. 
Inflation pressures are higher, of course, being calculated 
to allow about 10% maximum deflection rather than the 
12% customary with textile cord fabrics. The fact that 
the strength of the carcass is not deteriorated due to heat 
generation also permits many additional retreading opera- 
tions. While this question was asked primarily about 
wire carcass tires, I might add that much the same line 
of reasoning applies'to the usage of firle wire cable in 
V-belts and aproximately % of the present output is used 
for V-belt applications. 


Question No. 20—What are the chances of wire be- 
coming competitive with cotton, rayon, or other syn- 
thetic yarns with respect to price? 


Answered by Mr. Elder: The wire is still in the de- 
velopment stage and hence volume production has not 
been achieved on the wire reinforcing medium. Despite 
inflation, a reduction in the price of the wire of ap- 
proximately 40% has been made over the last five years. 
In view of the uncertainty of the future it is, therefore, 
extremely difficult to foresee a time when wire tires will 
be competitive with rayon or cotton as far as initial cost 
is concerned. If ultimate mileage with retreading is con- 
sidered the wire tire is now competitive or even more eco- 
nomical in specialized applications. 
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Question No. 21—How does the fatigue resistance of 
wire cord compare with cotton and rayon cords? 


Answered by Mr. Elder: This is a rather difficult ques- 
tion to answer definitely. I do not know of any specific 
test that would be applicable to cotton, rayon and wire. 
I suppose a pulsating tension test would give the best 
answer. If viewed from the standpoint of giving an 
answer of endurance limit expressed in so many thous- 
and pounds per square inch the wire would probably 
have the highest value. You would probably, however, 
be more interested in a practical test such as flexing a 
sidewall section through a given arc over a given radius 
of curvature in which case the wire would probably be 
the poorest medium. Control of this flexing, of. course, is 
the reason for the higher inflation pressures recom- 
mended for wire tires. 


Question No, 22— What are the potential advantages 

of glass yarns in tires, belts, hose, etc. ? 
Answered by Mr. Penney: We feel there are many po- 
tential advantages in the use of Fiberglas products in 
hose, belts, tires, coated fabrics and various types of 
mechanical goods. The principal advantages to be offered 
are the following: (1) The extremely high tensile 
strength available as evidenced by the high strength to 
weight ratio of the material. (2) The lack of cold flow 
in the fabric prevents the hose or tire from swelling 
under pressure or V-belts from stretching. (3) The high 
thermal conductivity of glass means that heat generated 
in the structure can be more rapidly dissipated, thus 
lowering the average operating temperature. (4) The re- 


. sistance of Fiberglas to fungi attack, moisture and hu- 


midity should also tend to make for increased life of the 
products. (5) The high strength properties of Fiberglas 
should theoretically permit the manufacture of tires, for 
example, wherein fewer number of plies were used, thus 
permitting a savings in both fabric and rubber with a 
possibility of improving the flexibility of the tire and its 
ability to take road shocks. This is the best way that I 
know to answer the question and I appreciate that some 
of the persons present may be inclined to take exception 
to some of these statements on the basis of experimental 
work conducted in their own laboratories in the past. 
However, we believe that we are making some funda- 
mental advances in the improvement of basic Fiberglas 
products and that, plus our past experience, is the basis 
for the statements made. 


Question No. 23—What success has been made in pro- 
ducing a tire cord from Fiberglas yarns with twist 
necessary to obtain high fatigue resistance? What is 
being done to improve the fatigue resistance of Fiber- 
glas yarns? 


Answered by Mr. Penney: In answering these ques- 
tions it is necessary to remember that fatigue resistance, 
as technically defined, is very high in Fiberglas fibers. 
We have numerous test results that indicate single glass 
fibers will sustain 75% of their high ultimate strengths 
indefinitely. These results have also been substantiated 
by work conducted at Corning Glass Works evaluating 


-high strength glass rods in test procedures extending 


over a period of ‘10 years. 

What is frequently defined or interpreted as fatigue 
when referring to Fiberglas tire cords is really, we be- 
lieve, a matter of fiber to fiber abrasion and/or unequal 
loading of the individual filaments in the cord due to the 
relatively low elongation possible with glass filaments. 
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Glass filaments have a maximum elongation between 3 
and 4% before breaking. By comparison in the case 
of some of the other synthetics when they are loaded, in- 
dividual filaments tend to stretch until the loads are dis- 
tributed and are essentially uniform. However, slack 
filaments in a glass cord bear little or none of the load 
until the taut filaments have been stretched so far that 
they break. Under such conditions it is obvious that the 
potential strengths would never be realized since the 
breakage would be progressive in nature. We have had 
some measure of success during the past two or three 
years by coating strands with various types of resin and 
combining these coated strands into a cord using 
relatively high twists. 

One item of particular interest in this. study is the fact 
that “wild” or “unbalanced” cords seem to show better 
properties than the conventional balanced structures. To 
summarize, we believe there are several ways of improv- 
ing the so-called fatigue resistance of glass cords: 

(1) By improvement in cord construction which 
would reduce filament to filament scratching and tend to 
improve the distribution of load between the various 
filaments. We are convinced that further progress along 
this line can be made but doubt that it will prove to be 
the entire answer to the problem. 

(2) By surface sizes, lubricants, or coatings around 
each individual filament to produce what would be es- 
sentially an insulation medium thus protecting each 
filament from its neighbors. We must admit that we have 
as yet been unsuccessful in accomplishing this but we 
do believe that this approach offers perhaps the best 
possibility for solving the problem. However, at this 
point, it must be remembered that some forms of lubrica- 
tion to achieve this end point may in turn prove com- 
pletely unsatisfactory in uses such as are being con- 
sidered today since they may prevent satisfactory ad- 
hesion of rubber compounds to the glass surface. 

(3) By coating the individual filaments of a strand 
with faitly hard resins such as some of those used for 
reinforced plastics it is possible to prevent the movements 
of filaments in relation to each other. Also the use of 
such resins tends to aid materially in distributing tensile 
loads uniformly throughout the mass. If such coated 
strands are made small enough the required flexibility is 
retained when twisted and plied into cord structures. 


Question No. 24—What are the advances in surface 
treating of glass yarns to reduce inter-filament abra- 
sion? Has a suitable adhesive for Fiberglas cord been 
discovered ? 


Answered by Mr. Penney: One of the advantages of 
surface treatments for glass yarns is also to prevent the 
adsorption of water or water vapor on the surface of the 
glass since under these conditions the abrasion resistance 
between adjacent glass surfaces decreases materially. 
Furthermore, if properly chosen these surface treatments 
may be used to promote adhesion between plastics and 
rubber compounds to the glass surface by acting as an 
intermediate bonding agent or cement. 

As for the second portion of the question I shall at- 
tempt to answer it in this fashion. In producing coated 
fabrics we do not try to get too good an adhesion of the 
coating material to the yarn in the fabric but attempt to 
have the glass fabric embedded in the coating mechan- 
ically by designing the fabric open enough to permit forc- 
ing the coating compound through the interstices. This 
permits the yarns to slip or shift very slightly and ap- 
pears to promote improved flexing and abrasion proper- 
ties. It is questionable, however, that the lubricants used 
on the yarns and found to be satisfactory for coated 
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- fabric uses would be suitable for tire cord applications. 
We do find that natural rubber, Hycar and polyester 
resins have reasonably good adhesion to glass but we are 
convinced from work done to date that much can be done 
through proper designing by you people in the rubber 
business. 

We are not designers of tires, hose, belting, or me- 
chanical goods. You people represent those who are 
gapable of producing new creations on the basis of your 
past experience and are in a position to utilize the 
properties of new materials most effectively. We firmly 
believe that the properties of Fiberglas can contribute to 
the production of many improved rubber products but 
to accomplish this will require careful and proper de- 
signing. 


Question No. 25——Can any change be made in the high 
stretch characteristic of nylon yarn or cord? 


Answered by Dr. Owen: The elongation characteristics 





of nylon filaments seem to be inherent in the type of 
chemical compound. At the present time, we know of no 
way in which this can be materially altered nor do we 
anticipate such a treatment soon. A practical answer 
to this question may be to use sufficient yarn to provide 
an elastic modulus suitable for the load to be applied or 
to compensate for this stretch through process changes 
in the particular applications involved. 


Question No. 26—Are there nylons which have a dif- 
ferent dimensional stability toward temperature 
changes than does Type 300 Nylon? 


Answered by Dr. Owen: The statement just made with 
respect to elongation and the nature of nylon also applies 
to dimensional stability at elevated temperatures. All 
nylons manufactured today have essentially the same re- 
sponse to temperature. The present types of this fiber 
have the best balance of properties that we know how to 


produce. 





Impregnation of Leather with Elastomers and Synthetic Resins 


ESIN treatments that promise to effectively improve 
the wear resistance of sole leather have recently been 
developed by Rene Oehler and Timothy J. Kilduff of 
the leather laboratory at the U.S. National Bureau of 
Standards. In addition to increasing the abrasion re- 
sistance, the use of synthetic resins should reduce the 
amount of tanning materials now required to produce 
high-quality leather. The success of the resin treatments 
coupled with the knowledge gained in their development, 
suggested the possibility of a similar leather treatment 
using rubber. Further research is being directed toward 
this end by Bureau scientists. 


Early Investigations by Bureau 


During World War II the military and civilian re- 
quirements for shoes were so great that the tanning 
industry experienced difficulty in expanding operations 
sufficiently to meet the increased demand. Of chief con- 
cern were the acute shortages of hides and tannins 
(quebracho and other ‘vegetable tannins). To alleviate 
the situation, the National Bureau of Standards investi- 
gated several oil and wax treatments, which were adopted 
by the Armed Forces to increase the wear resistance of 
sole leather. During these investigations it became evi- 
dent that treatment with synthetic resins might further 
improve the wear of soles as well as make them and 
the upper leather more water resistant. 

As a result of the war stimulus, three laboratory 
methods were developed. for treating leather with resins. 
The first method of treatment may be accomplished by 
immersing the leather specimens in manomer and sub- 
sequently polymerizing in situ; the second method con- 
sists in immersing leather in polymer solutions, which 
may or may not be elastomers ; while the third involves 
immersion in a partially polymerized liquid resin which 
is further polymerized in the leather itself. In connec- 
tion with the second method, gutta-percha, Castilloa and 
Hevea natural rubbers, as well as synthetic elastomers, 
and various acrylate solution-polymers were tried. The 
third method of impregnation was developed in coopera- 
tion with the Thiokol Corporation, using Thiokol LP-2. 
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Abrasion resistance as determined with the National 
Bureau of Standards abrasion machine — an indication 
of the wear to be expected of sole leather — is improved 
approximately 75 percent for vegetable - tanned crust 
leather impregnated with n-butyl methacrylate monomer, 
followed by polymerization in situ. The abrasive resist- 
ance of the untreated crust leather was approximately 
the same as that of sole leather. Treatment of vegetable- 
tanned crust leather with solutions of Castilloa rubber 
improves abrasion resistance about 50 percent, while 
treatment with Thiokol LP-2 improves resistance about 
30 percent. However, treatment of vegetable - tanned 
crust leather with polybutyl methacrylate solution-poly- 
mer showed no improvement in abrasion resistance. 

Results of half-hour static water absorption tests 
reveal a reduction of one-tenth to one-third the amount 
of water absorbed by untreated leather, depending upon 
the kind of leather and treatment. Water vapor permea- 
bility of treated shoe upper leather is higher than similar 
leather containing 20 percent grease. 


Improvements by Rubber Treatment 


Preliminary research with rubber solutions has shown 
that, by proper choice of processing methods, as much 
as 20 percent of rubber can be deposited within un- 
finished vegetable-tanned leather. The process may be 
satisfactorily applied to several different types of leather. 
Dynamic, or wet-flex, water absorption and water trans- 
mission of sole leather as well as abrasion resistance are 
all improved about 50 percent by rubber treatments. 
Solutions of natural rubbers having 40 percent or more 
of rubber are prepared from cold milled rubbers and 
conventional solvents. The impregnated rubber may be 
vulcanized in place by the use of an ultra accelerator of 
the dithiocarbamate type. Service tests on shoe soles 
and pilot plant processing runs are planned as the next 
step in the investigation. 

(Eprtor’s Note: For complete technical details of 
the work on resins the reader is referred to the article 
on “Treatment of Leather with Synthetic Resins,” by 
19.) and Kilduff, Journal of Research, Vol. 42, p. 63, 
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Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C. S., 






Meets in Boston on May 23, 24 and 25 


Chemistry of the American Chemical Society, as 

previously announced, will be held at the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston, Mass., on Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, May 23, 24 and 25. The first session will get un- 
der way on the afternoon of May 23, with the conclud- 
ing session scheduled for the afternoon of May 25. 
James C. Walton, of the Boston Woven Hose & Rubber 
Co., Cambridge, Mass., is chairman of the local ar- 
rangements committee. 

One of the most active programs ever held at a 
meeting of the Rubber Division has been planned for 
Boston. In addition to the presentation of twenty-five 
technical papers, including a number on low temperature 
polymers, the meeting will feature a business session, 
presentation of the Charles Goodyear Lecture, a lunch- 
eon of the 25-year club, an old-fashioned clambake, 
visits to rubber plants in the Boston area, and the di- 
visional banquet. A suppliers’ cocktail party will precede 
the banquet. 

The luncheon of the 25-year club will be held on Mon- 
day, May 23, with John M. Bierer, of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., acting as chairman. Since a large 
turn-out is anticipated for this luncheon it has been 
requested that all those planning to attend advise Mr. 
Bierer of such intention prior to the meeting. The 
clambake will be held on Monday evening at Marble- 
head, Mass., with clams, lobsters and chicken cooked 
on rocks and seaweed and served on the shore. Trans- 
portation by buses along the scenic North Shore has 
been arranged. Since the clambake is to be held the 
first evening of the meeting and since advance prepara- 
tions are necessary, tickets must be purchased before 
May 18 and none will be sold at the meeting. Ar- 
rangements for attending the clambake can be made 
through H. W. Sutton of Boston Woven Hose. 

Another feature of the meeting will be the visits 
to rubber plants. On Tuesday afternoon, May 24, 
special buses will take members and guests on inspec- 
tion trips to the plants of the Boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co., the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., the Hood 
Rubber Co., and the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. Details 
concerning these trips will be available at the meeting. 

The divisional banquet will be held in the Imperial 
Ballroom of the Hotel Statler on Tuesday evening, May 
24. The suppliers’ cooperative cocktail party, which 
will precede the banquet, will be held in the hotel’s 
Georgian Room. Ladies are invited to the banquet, 
and a special series of trips has been arranged for them 
during the meeting. 

One of the highlights of the banquet will be the pres- 
entation of the Charles Goodyear Medal to Dr. Harry 
L. Fisher, director of organic research of U. S. In- 
dustrial Chemicals, Inc. The presentation will be made 
by Harry Outcault, who, as immediate past chairman 
of the Division, is chairman of the Charles Goodyear 
Medal Committee. After the presentation, Dr. John 
T. Blake, of the Simplex Wire & Cable Co., will de- 
liver an address on “Achievements and Characteristics 
of the Medalist,” following which Dr. Fisher will pre- 
sent his Charles Goodyear Lecture on “Rubber Re- 
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Program of the 


DIVISION OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
May 23-25, 1949 





Monday Afternoon—May 23 


12:00 Noon—Luncheon of the 25-Year Club. 

1:50 P.M.—Opening Remarks, by Dr. Howard I. 
Cramer (Sharples Chemicals), Division 
Chairman. 

2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers. 
Monday Evening—May 23 

7:00 P.M.—Old-Fashioned Clambake, Marblehead, 
Mass. 
Tuesday Morning—May 24 

9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers. 


Tuesday Afternoon—May 24 

2:00 P.M.—Visits to Rubber Plants in the Boston 
Area. 
Tuesday Evening—May 24 


5:30 P.M.—Suppliers’ Cooperative Cocktail Party, 
Hotel Statler. 

7:00 P.M.—Division Banquet, Hotel Statler (includ- 
ing the presentation of the Charles Good- 
year Medal to Dr. Harry L. Fisher). 


Wednesday Morning—May 25 


9:00 A.M.—Technical Papers. 
1:05 A.M.—Business Meeting. 


Wednesday Afternoon—May 25 
2:00 P.M.—Technical Papers. 
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search and the Need of a Rubber Research Institute 
in the United States.” Another highlight of the banquet 
will be the presentation of an address by Gen. George 
C. Kenney of the U. S. Air Force. 

Abstracts of the twenty-five papers scheduled for 
presentation, together with the authors of the papers, 
follow: 


ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 
Monday Afternoon—May 23 


2:00 P. M.—Effects of Polymerization Temperature on 
Structure of GR-S and Polybutadiene. A. W. Meyer (U.S. 
Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


This is a review paper relating changes in polymerization tem- 
perature to influence on the structure of butadiene polymers. 
The percent unsaturation is near the theoretical expected for 
diene polymers and is little influenced by shifting the polymeriza- 
tion temperature or bound styrene content. 









The percent 1, 2 units in polybutadiene is 20 to 25%. Poly- 
merization temperature has a slight effect on percent 1, 2 addi- 
tion possibly causing a decrease of 3 to 4% when the temper- 
ature is dropped from 50° C. to —20°C. The addition of sty- 
rene as a comonomer does not influence the ratio of 1,2 to 1,4 
addition. 

‘There is a great increase in percent trans 1, 4 content of 
butadiene polymers with decreasing polymerization temperature 
(50% at 100° C. vs. 80% at —20°C.). The presence of styrene 
as comonomer has little or no effect on percent trans 1, 4 addi- 
tion, The refractive index of polybutadiene decreases slightly 
with decreasing temperature of polymerization. 

Reduction in polymerization temperature increases the struc- 
tural regularity of butadiene polymers. Thus, X-ray diffraction 
patterns of stretched polybutadiene polymerized at 20°C. and 
below indicate a repeat distance of 5.1 A along the stretched 
polymer chains. This corresponds to a fully-extended butadiene 
unit in the trans configuration. When styrene content of copoly- 
mers reaches 20% even a —20°C. copolymer becomes am- 
orphous. The rate of crystallization of polybutadiene is more 
rapid than that of natural rubber. 

Polybutadiene prepared at 5° C. has T-50 values which are 
proportional to the amount of combined sulfur and indicate 
a tendency to crystallize. Polybutadiene made at 50°C. and 80 
butadiene-20 styrene copolymerized at 5° C. do not give a sig- 
nificant T-50 value because of irregular structure. A smaller 
proportion of low molecular weight polymer is formed with de- 
creasing temperature of polymerization. Osmotic and viscosity 
molecular weight relationships indicate that there may be less 
branching at low polymerization temperatures. 


2:25 P. M.—The Effect of Polymerization Temperature on 
the Properties and Structure of Polydienes. Paul H. John- 
son (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Low temperature, activated polymerization techniques have 
been applied to the polymerization of butadiene and butadiene/ 
isoprene (75/25) copolymers, and the physical properties of 
these compared with polybutadiene and polyisoprene made at 
50° C. in several systems. 

As was the case with butadiene/styrene copolymers, an im- 
provement in the physical properties of the polydienes attended 
low polymerization temperatures. A tensile strength of 21.50 
p.s.i. was observed on a polybutadiene made at —25° C. while 
2900 p.s.i. was obtained on a butadiene/isoprene (75/25) copoly- 
mer made at —25° C, These polymers, when made in the GR-S 
system at 50° C., showed tensile values of 1400 and 1850 p.s.i. 
respectively. 

The behavior of these polymers at low temperatures was 
examined by determining their bending modulus at temperatures 
ranging from 0° C. to —70° C. It was observed that the tem- 
perature of polymerization affected the low temperature charac- 
teristics. The polymers made at the lower temperatures reached 
a bending modulus of 10* p.s.i. at a much higher temperature than 
the corresponding polymer made at 50°C. For example, a poly- 
butadiene’ made at 50°C. reached 10* p.s.i. at —69° C. while 
one made at —40° 'C. reached this value at —20° C. 

X-Ray diffraction patterns of these polymers showed increased 
orientation of the molecules of polymers made at low temper- 
atures. It is hypothesized that this phenomenon is attributable 
to increased linearity of the polymer chains when polymerization 
occurs at low temperatures. 

The introduction of isoprene with its pendant methyl group 
reduced the temperature at which a bending modulus of 10* 
p.s.i. was reached and the low temperature copolymer behaved 
in this respect quite similar to those dienes polymerized at 50° C. 
At the same time, however, improved tensile strengths were 
maintained. It is concluded that at least part of the advantage 
from low temperature polymerization is due to increased lin- 
earity of the polymeric chains. 


2:45 P. M.—Infrared Analysis of Low Temperature Poly- 
mers. Robert R. Hampton (United States Rubber Co., 
Naugatuck, Conn.). 


The advent of “cold rubber” has emphasized the importance 
of analytical methods for studying isomerism in polymers, in- 
terest in which was first aroused by the remarkably different 
properties of balata, rubber, and synthetic polyisoprene. Infra- 
red analyses of butadiene-styrene polymers show that, at tem- 
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peratures of 41° F. or below, the butadiene units which enter 
the polymer chain by 1,4-addition, are almost entirely in the 
trans configuration, whereas, at 122° F., a considerable propor- 
tion of the cis isomer is also formed. The amount of 1,2-addition 
is not significantly affected by temperature, in emulsion poly- 
merization, although the sodium catalyzed polymerization of 
butadiene is preponderantly by 1,2-addition. 

Infrared methods are described for the determination of un- 
saturation and combined styrene. The errors inherent in the use 
of low molecular weight olefin standards are avoided by the 
use of polymer standards; sodium polymerized, high temper- 
ature emulsion polymerized, and low temperature emulsion poly- 
merized polybutadiene samples are used, respectively, as stand- 
ards for the determination of 1,2-, cis 1,4-, and trans 1,4- double 
bonds. By a series of successive approximations it is possible 
to correct for the isomeric impurities in the standards, and to 
accurately calculate the extinction coefficients for each of the 
three polybutadiene isomers. 

By the use of these methods it is possible to identify standard 
and cold GR-S, and to measure the effects of variation in poly- 
merization conditions, thus guiding research into the most fruit- 
ful channels. 


3:05 P. M.—The Viscosity-Molecular Weight Relation for 
Polybutadiene: Effect of Polymerization Temperature. 
B. L. Johnson and R. D. Wolfangel (Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The relation between intrinsic viscosity and number average 
molecular weight has been determined for polybutadiene poly- 
merized at three temperatures. The viscosity of polybutadiene 
made at 50°C. is related to molecular weight as follows: 
[9] = 72.5 X 10*M°*. Lowering of the polymerization tem- 
perature to 5° C. changes the relation to [9] = 26.4 X 10*M®*", 
while a further decrease in polymerization temperature to 
—20° C. results in a relationship of [y] = 10.6 X 10*M*™. 

The increase in the exponent in the above relationship is the 
result of a higher intrinsic viscosity per unit molecular weight 
and is indicative of an increase in the average dimensions of 
the polybutadiene molecule as polymerization temperature is de- 
creased. These results are in agreement with structural changes 
such as an increase in trans configuration and 1,4 addition and 
a decrease in branching, all of which would result in a more 
extended polymer molecule based on an equivalent number of 
butadiene units in the chain. 

The high intrinsic viscosity per unit molecular weight as in- 
dicated by the larger exponent in the viscosity molecular weight 
relation for polybutadiene made at low temperature is a desir- 
able characteristic in a polymer for general purpose usage since 
it indicates less cis-trans heterogeneity and more linearity in 
the elastomer. 


3:25 P. M.—GR-S Latex Polymerized at Low Temperatures. 
H. S. Smith, H. G. Werner, J. C. Madigan, and L, H, How- 
land (United States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn.). 


Conventional GR-S latices have very poor wet strength as 
compared to natural latex and also cannot be obtained with high 
gum tensile unless low temperature stiffening characteristics are 
sacrificed. These shortcomings exclude GR-S latex from many 
applications and necessitate admixture with large proportions of 
natural latex in other cases. Polymerization at low temperatures 
results in great improvement of both of these properties with- 
out sacrifice of other desirable characteristics. 

In order to obtain reasonable reaction rates at low temper- 
ature, an activator must be used with the catalyst. In initial 
latex work the conventional iron-pyrophosphate-sugar activation 
system used in dry polymer work was employed. In this case 
the hygroscopic properties of the sugar prevented proper drying 
of latex films. Although elimination of the sugar helped some- 
what, the pyrophosphate is sufficiently hygroscopic to give 
trouble. These difficulties were eliminated by the adoption of 
a special activator system which not only is non-hygroscopic but 
also made possible a reduction in the electrolyte content of the 
latex. 

Soaps presented another problem in low-temperature poly- 
merization. For some reason it is difficult to obtain satisfactory 
films from latex made on the lower fatty acids. Thus far it has 
been impossible to obtain satisfactory activation of rosin soap 
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latices with the special activator system. However, a good com- 
promise was reached by employing a mixture of rosin and 
fatty acids. 

. Since latex quality is impaired at conversions above 60% it 
is impossible to obtain solids above 50% even in the conventional 
high-solids type formula. Suitable methods for concentration 
to 60% solids are presently being investigated. 


3:45 P. M.—The Use of Alternative Activators in the 41° 
F. Polymerization Recipes. H. Leverne Williams (Poly- 
mer Corp., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario, Canada). 


In two well-known 41°F. formulae, X-435 and the Phillips 
Custom, the pyrophosphate can be replaced by organic com- 
pounds capable of forming complexes with iron. The order of 
effectiveness of materials studied was ethylene dinitrilo tetra 
acetic acid, o-phenanthroline, a,a’-bipyridyl, nitrilo triacetic acid, 
citrate, salicylate, tartrate, etc. The first mentioned substance 
was particularly good and was the subject of a more intensive 
investigation. 

It was found that recipes developed required remarkably little 
iron, less than 0.025 parts of ferrous sulfate heptahydrate being 
sufficient for a practical rate of conversion. In addition, the 
formula was reproducible and insensitive to the amount of iron, 
although somewhat more sensitive to the amounts of complexing 
agent, sugar or cumene hydroperoxide. An unexpected result 
was a rapid conversion with no iron at all, making it possible 
to prepare iron-free polymers. However, the complex seemed 
to be formed and to be active under conditions unfavorable for 
the formation of ferrous pyrophosphate. 

Active complexes could be prepared with other metals, notably 
ferric salts, stannous, chromous, and (probably) copper and 
aluminum. Complexes could be prepared with many other metals 
too but they seemed to be inactive or even deleterious. Particu- 
larly attractive techniques were devised using an invert sugar 
which required no further digestion. Such a formula was 
scarcely more difficult to charge than the Mutual recipe. 


Tuesday Morning—May 24 


9:00 A. M.—Effects of Temperature of Polymerization of 
GR-S on the Quality of Tire Tread Stocks: A Review of 
Information Obtained in the Government Synthetic Rub- 
ber Program. L, M. White (United States Rubber Co.., 
Passaic, N. J.). 


There have been some good general papers on the effects of 
reducing the temperature of polymerization of GR-S type syn- 
thetic rubber presented or published previously. All of these, 
however, have dealt with a relatively very small amount of 
data, or else have discussed only in qualitative terms the effects 
of temperature of polymerization on the properties of GR-S. 
The present paper is a survey of the very large amount of in- 
formation collected in the Government Synthetic Rubber Pro- 
gram and an attempt to establish the quantitative effects. This 
review is limited to GR-S types containing 20-30% bound 
styrene and compounded into tread type formulations. 

Continual reduction of the temperature of polymerization 
from 50° C. (122° F.) to —10° C. (14° F.) appears to result in 
linear changes in most physical properties. The major advan- 
tages of reducing polymerization temperature from 50°C. to 
—10° C. are: Tensile strength at break, at R.T., at 212° F., and 
after aging, 20-30% higher; Elongation at break, at. R.T., at 
212° F.. and after aging, 10-15% higher; Cut Growth Rate: 
Unaged, at least 50% lower, aged, 40% lower; Tire tread crack- 
ing rate, 50% lower; Tire tread wear, 30% better. Small im- 
provements are made in hysteresis properties as judged by 
heat development and rebound tests. No change was made in 
the retention of tensile and elongation properties when tested 
at 212° F. or when tested after aging. 

The only significant disadvantages noted from reducing tem- 
perature of polymerization from 50°C. to —10°C. are: In- 
crease in the work required to mix stocks, the ratio of com- 
pound viscosity to polymer viscosity increases about 20%; 
“Marching modulus,” increase in stress at 200% elongation on 
aging is 15% greater; Retention of cut growth resistance after 
aging, the ratio of aged to unaged cut growth resistance de- 
creases by at least 25%. 
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9:25 A. M.—Cold Rubber—Its Quality and Its Adaptability 
to Tires. J. H. Fielding (Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio). 


The superiority of “cold rubber” (GR-S polymerized at 
41° F.) over Standard GR-S is beyond question. GR-S is in- 
ferior to natural rubber in most respects. It has successfully 
replaced natural rubber in those tires and those types of service 
in which its deficiencies are least apparent or where its advan- 
tages are brought out. It has never, even under wartime strin- 
gency, permitted the industry to do without some amount of 
natural rubber. “Cold rubber” is definitely better than GR-S 
and is an important step in the direction matching the properties 
of natural rubber by chemical synthesis. “Cold rubber” is not 
yet the equal of natural rubber. 

Factual data are presented comparing GR-S, “cold rubber” 
and natural rubber in the physical properties ordinarily impor- 
tant to a tire manufacturer. Road test data involving a suf- 
ficient number of tires to establish the position of “cold rubber” 
clearly are presented. Because several different carbon black 
types are involved, the individual contributions of polymer and 
black are identified. 

It is apparent that tires of better wear resistance than before 
are possible with “cold rubber” but other deficiencies of the 
polymer will limit the extent to which it can replace natural 


rubber. 


9:50 A. M.—Some Comments on Processing and Tire Service 
Characteristics of “Cold Rubber”. I. J. Sjothun and O, D. 
Cole (Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


With considerable interést in “cold rubber” and the expansion 
of low temperature production facilities in the industry, it was 
thought that a summary of the passenger tire test results ob- 
tained by this laboratory would be helpful to all concerned. 

Commercial “cold rubber” polymers gave 10 to 20% improve- 
ment over GR-S in tread wear. The replacement of channel 
by various fine furnace blacks gave an additional 10 to 30% 
improvement. Tread cracking resistance of “cold rubber” was 
at least equal if not superior to that of GR-S. Artificially aged 
tires also showed the low temperature polymer about equal to 
GR-S for aging as measured by tread wear, tread cracking 
and chipping. Traction on ice and snow is equal to that of 
GR-S from 20 to 30° F. but inferior at 0° F. Traction on wet 
pavement was equal. For the most part synthetic polymers 
were up to 15% poorer than natural rubber for traction on ice 
and snow, but were up to 10% better on wet pavements at tem- 
peratures above 40°F. Preliminary tests have indicated that 
“cold rubber” is unsuitable for large truck tires. 

Low temperature polymers have generally been produced at 
higher viscosity levels than GR-S but have been found to be 
satisfactory for processing. Fine furnace blacks were an aid 
for providing smoother and more uniform extrusion but added 
to the scorching tendencies. Other processing characteristics 
appeared satisfactory. Building tack was no better than that of 
GR-S-10. 

To date, the variability of the polymer has been greater than 
that of GR-S. Most physical properties of the low temperature 
polymers have fallen between those of GR-S and natural rub- 
ber. This was true particularly of tensile, elongation, heat gen- 
eration, and resilience. 


10:15 A, M.—A Study of Channel Type Carbon Blacks in 
Low Temperature GR-S. E. M. Dannenberg and H, J. 
Collyer (Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.. Boston, Mass.). 


The use of channel carbon blacks in combination with the re- 
cent low temperature chemical rubbers for tires has received 
little attention in the published literature. This paper presents 
information on the properties in “cold rubber” of a variety of 
channel blacks covering their complete range of particle size. 

Since the new high abrasion types of furnace blacks (HAF) 
have become well established for use in “cold rubber” it is neces- 
sary to compare the fundamental properties of the HAF blacks 
and channel blacks in an attempt to evaluate the determining 
factors in their performance. It is generally accepted that rub- 
ber reinforcement is influenced primarily by particle size. This 
relationship is valid for “cold rubber” and the finer channel 
blacks give greater reinforcement. 

A medium grade of channel black (MPC) has not shown the 
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reinforcing ability of the HAF blacks. It has been established 
that these blacks are about the same in average particle size, 
and the reason for the difference in reinforcing ability must be 
attributed to other fundamental factors. Electron microscopic 
examination shows MPC black to be finer in average particle 
size and to have narrower particle size frequency distribution 
than HAF black. The particle size weight distribution curves 
of HAF and MPC blacks show even more strikingly the differ- 
ences between the two types. At a given weight loading in a 
rubber compound the number of reinforcing particles per unit 
volume is significantly larger in the case of an MPC black than 
it is for HAF black. From such particle size distribution data 
it would also be anticipated that MPC black is more reinforcing 
than HAF black. 

Evidence is presented showing that the major factor respon- 
sible for this superiority of HAF black over MPC black is in 
its relative freedom from chemisorbed surface oxygen, and the 
consequent beneficial effect on cure resulting in improved vul- 
canizate properties. Removal of the chemisorbed oxygen asso- 
ciated with channel blacks improves their curing properties in 
“cold rubber” and eliminates to a large degree the differences 
in reinforcement between HAF black and channel black of com- 
parable particle size. 


10:40 A. M.—Carbon Gel Formation in ‘Cold Rubber’. 
C. W. Sweitser, W. €C. Goodrich, and K. A. Burgess (Co- 
lumbian Carbon Co., New York, N. Y.). 


Bound rubber has been described as an index to carbon re- 
inforcement and wear in “cold rubber” treads. Experiments 
described in this paper show that many factors influence the 
development and measurement of carbon gel of which bound 
rubber is a part, these factors including the grade of carbon 
black, the type of polymer, the time of resting after mixing, 
and the extraction temperature. Temperature of mixing, 
however, is revealed as having the most pronounced effect on 
the formation of carbon gel, with increased temperature result- 
ing in higher carbon gel values. Correlation between carbon 
gel and physical properties contributing to reinforcement are 
delineated. 


11:00 A. M.—Pilot Plant Preparation of Chemical Rubber 
by a Continuous Process at Low Temperatures. R. VW. 
Laundrie and R. F, McCann (Government Laboratories, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio). 


The Office of Rubber Reserve recently authorized the conver- 
sion of approximately one-half of the capacity of the operating 
GR-S copolymer plants to the production of low-temperature 
polymerized GR-S. Since many of the plants are now pro- 
ducing standard GR-S at 117° F. by a continuous process, in- 
vestigation of continuous polymerizations conducted in the pilot 
plant of the Government Laboratories has been spurred con- 
siderably so that suitable polymerization formulae, basic oper- 
ating techniques and pertinent data may be available for future 
design and operation of synthetic rubber plants. 

Three of the best formulations that have been developed for 
the batchwise preparation of chemical rubber were utilized in 
pilot plant runs conducted at 41° F. in a continuous polymeriza- 
tion unit consisting of twelve 20-gallon reactors connected in 
series (total capacity of 287 gallons): (1) a formula contain- 
ing about 3% of commercial dextrose as the reductant, (2) a 
formula with approximately 1% of commercial dextrose, and 
(3) a formula without dextrose. 

Cumene hydroperoxide as the oxidant and ferrous iron salts 
as the activating medium were utilized in each formulation with 
a monomer ratio of 72/28 butadiene/styrene, by weight. Experi- 
mental! lots (5,000 to 10,000 pounds of polymer in each) were 
prepared and have been distributed to the various rubber com- 
panies for evaluation and factory processing tests and for com- 
parison in tires with standard GR-S and with low temperature 
GR-S made by a batchwise process. 

The advantages of the continuous polymerization process at 
low temperatures are: (a) ease of control of temperature; (b) 
variations in the conversion levels attained and in the Mooney 
viscosities of the final polymers, when adequately shortstopped, 
appear to be less than those encountered in batchwise low tem- 
perature polymerization; (c) the physical and chemical proper- 
ties of the product, as disclosed by laboratory tests, are equal 
to those of similar polymer prepared batchwise. 
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11:20 A. M.—Low Temperature Polymerizations: Emulsi- 
fiers of the Aikyl Aromatic Sulfonate Type. W. A. Schulze, 
C. M. Tucker, and W. W. Crouch (Phillips Petroleum 
Co., Bartlesville, Okla. ). 


One of the important factors in the emulsion polymerization 
process for the production of low temperature GR-S is the type 
and amount of emulsifier used. Laboratory and pilot plant 
studies now have been made in which salts of alkyl aromatic 
sulfonates have been used for that purpose in redox recipes 
at 41° F., employing peroxidic catalysts, and aged ferropyrophos- 
phate activators. Salts of long-chain alkylbenzene sulfonates, of 
the type now widely used in many of the new synthetic household 
detergents, were found to be very satisfactory from the stand- 
point of promoting rapid polymerization rates to ‘give fluid 
latices of Satisfactory stability. With most of the commercial 
products of this type, however, treatment to remove inorganic 
salts, unsulfonated hydrocarbons and other impurities is required 
for best results. 

It is of particular interest that salts of alkyl aromatic sul- 
fonates function effectively in concentrations much lower than 
can be employed with the usual emulsifiers. Very satisfactory 
results were obtained, particularly by use of highly active ex- 
perimental catalysts such as Diox, in recipes in which the charge 
of emulsifier was reduced from 5.0 down to as low as 0.50 part. 
Also, the process is believed to have promise for use in the 
preparation of special latices or for producing polymers of 
controlled organic acid contents. 


11:40 A. M.—Non-Aqueous Emulsion Polymerization Sys- 
tems. E. Carr and P, H. Johnson (Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


Formamide was tried as antifreeze for low temperature poly- 
merization at —10° C. in an MP-189-S emulsified, benzoyl per- 
oxide-sugar redox recipe. The rate of polymerization was con- 
siderably lower than for the corresponding recipe with methanol 
antifreeze. The unmodified polymer of 32% conversion showed 
satisfactory breakdown characteristics when milled ten passes 
on a cold mill. 

Formamide was also investigated as a water-free emulsion 
polymerization medium. Its application in this field had been 
indicated by work of Carothers [U. S. Patent 2,080,558 (1937) ], 
and in the present work was extended to the emulsion copoly- 
merization of butadiene and styrene and the homopolymerization 
of vinyl monomers. It was found that polymerization proceeded 
readily in this medium, by an emulsion mechanism, as evidenced 
by the formation of a latex, using a persulfate-mercaptan recipe. 
The latex was similar to a water latex in general characteristics. 
The rate of polymerization in formamide (72% conversion in 
26.5 hrs.) was somewhat lower than in the water system (72% 
conversion in 12 hrs.). The rate was increased somewhat by 
adding some acrylonitrile. Attempts to accelerate the rate by 
the use of a diazothioether gave negative results. 

A high solids latex of butadiene/styrene 75/25 was prepared 
in formamide. The conversion reached 100% in 48 hours. The 
latex was very viscous. The butadiene/styrene copolymer ob- 
tained in the system was similar to GR-S. Exploratory ex- 
periments were performed with the objective of adapting 
liquid ammonia to emulsion polymerization. Liquid am- 
monia was completely substituted for water in a workable 
aqueous recipe utilizing butadiene and styrene as comono- 
mers. At the lowest bath temperature employed (—24° C.) 
the monomers were miscible with liquid ammonia, thus 
presumably precluding an emulsion polymerization mechan- 
ism. This recipe gave no evidence of polymerization in 
41 hrs. at —24°C. At somewhat lower temperatures a two- 
phase system can be established, and future work will be aimed 
at effecting emulsion polymerization in such liquid ammonia 
recipes. 

Formic acid was tested as an emulsion polymerization system, 
using recipe components commonly effective in water. Polymeri- 
zation could not be initiated in this medium, however, by the 
means employed. 


Wednesday Morning—May 25 


9:00 A. M.—Peptization of Low Temperature GR-S. E. L. 
Stangor and R. R. Radcliff (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del.). 
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The factory processing of low temperature GR-S polymers, 
such as X-432, X-478 and X-485, is more difficult than that of 
standard GR-S due to the lack of breakdown when the polymer 
is masticated under normal conditions on a mill or in a Ban- 
bury. When the mastication is carried out in the presence of 
an aromatic mercaptan or combinations of mercaptan and 
diphenyl-para-phenylene-diamine the results obtained depend 
upon: (1) the temperature of mastication, (2) the time of mas- 
tication, and (3) the concentration of peptizing agent employed. 

Data are presented showing the results obtained in a labora- 
tory Banbury when each of these three factors is varied. Based 
upon Mooney viscosity values, the data show that increasing the 
time of breakdown, particularly at high temperatures, generally 
results in a toughening of the elastomer. The addition of small 
amounts of an aromatic mercaptan will not overcome this effect 
and, in fact, will sometimes enhance it. The best results (great- 
est amount of softening) are obtained when quantities of mer- 
captan approaching 1.0 part per 100.0 parts of elastomer are used 
and mastication is carried out for a period of approximately 5 
minutes at a temperature below 350° F. 


9:20 A. M.—Physical Evaluation of Foamed Latex Sponge. 
F. S. Conant and L, A. Wohler (Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio). Ki ee 


Testing methods are described for evaluation of tensile 
strength, compression modulus and fatigue resistance of foamed 
latex sponge. Quality indices based on tensile strength and on 
compression characteristics are discussed. Compression modulus 
vs. percent compression curves are shown to be parabolic, im- 
plying that the principal mechanism of compression of foamed 
latex sponge is a buckling of the cell wall remnants. An appli- 
cation of the evaluation methods to studying the effect of matu- 
ration time of raw Hevea compound is given. Effects of density 
on the physical properties of Hevea, 50 Hevea/50 GR-S, and 
neoprene foamed latices are given. A physical basis is postulated 
for the greater comfort of sponge rubber cushions as compared 
to coil steel spring cushions. 


9:50 A. M.—Molding and Casting Processes Using Rubber 
Latex. S, C. Stokes (British Rubber Producers Research 
Association, Welwyn Garden City, England). 


The literature on the subject of molding and casting latex in 
porous and nonporous (metal) molds is reviewed. These meth- 
ods date back many years, but there are recent developments for 
example in the field of heat sensitized latex and reference is 
made to the French work with artificially aged latex, and the 
use of Igevin M-50 by the Germans. 

The advantages and disadvantages of all the established meth- 
ods are discussed by way of introduction to a detailed descrip- 
tion of the production of articles of several types from porous 
molds. 

The technique of the manufacture of hollow articles from 
latex using plaster molds is described, with particular reference 
to the production of toys of pure gum and figures for adver- 
tising, display, and educational purposes using loaded latices to 
give hard models. Both soft. and hard articles can be surface 
painted to give attractive finishes. 

There are certain advantages in using latex for hard figures 
in comparison with papier mache or plaster of Paris, and the 
comparative simplicity of the operation enables the papier 
mache figure manufacturer to change over to latex with but 
little alteration to plant, etc. 

Mention is made of the use of latex-rubber molds for casting 
models of plaster or resin, and the comparison of such molds 
with those prepared from “fluid rubber.” Both types of rubber 
molds have certain advantages over those made from gelatine, 
and also over the more recently developed plastic molds. 


10:15 A, M.—An Accelerated Weathering Test for Elas- 
tomers. W. E. Phillips (B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio). 


The rate of weathering of stretched or looped 1 x 6 x .094-inch 
samples mounted on boards as specified by ASTM-D518-44, was 
found to be very slow and the results difficult to evaluate. A 
new accelerated static weathering test was developed in which 
the samples were mounted over a metal reflector for the purpose 
of exposing the back and front of the samples to sunlight simul- 
taneously. The thickness of the samples was also reduced from 
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.094-inch to .020-inch, which accelerated the rate of tensile loss 
on weathering of stretched dumbbells by about 15 times. This 
corresponds to doubling the rate of deterioration for each re- 
duction in thickness of .019-inch. As the weathering resistance 
is improved it is proposed to reduce the thickness of the samples. 


The rate of weathering can be evaluated much more accurately 
by physical tests such as stress-strain than by observation of the 
appearance of the sample. Several samples which were equally 
cracked after weathering showed wide variations in the rate of 
tensile loss. Other samples which showed no surface cracking 
also had different rates of tensile loss on weathering. Other phy- 
sical and chemical tests are suggested for use in combination 
with this method of exposing samples for evaluating the rate 
of weathering. Methods are suggested for separating the effects 
of light, ozone and oxygen as factors in weathering. 

Charts and tables are presented showing the results of 
weathering of the following stretched (20%) and unstretched 
samples: (1) Natural rubber containing 20 and 40 volumes of 
different grades of whiting, (2) Blends of natural rubber with 
GR-S and nitrile rubbers, and (3) Whiting and clay-loaded 
natural rubber compounds containing different age registers. 


10:40 A. M.—A Comparison of Some Reclaimed Rubbers. 
H. A, Winkelmann (Dryden Rubber Div., Sheller Manu- 
facturing Corp., Chicago, Iil.). 


The use of GR-S in tires has necessitated changes in methods 
of reclaiming tire scrap. The alkali reclaiming process is largely 
superseded by some of the neutral processes. 

A comparison has been made between commercial whole tire 
alkali and neutral process reclaims to determine what effect, if 
any, a modification in the reclaiming process may have on cer- 
tain physical properties of rubber compounds. The reclaims 
were tested in the standard reclaim test compound and in a rub- 
ber compound in which 40 parts natural rubber was replaced 
by reclaimed rubber hydrocarbon. Water absorption, resilience, 
compression set, low temperature brittleness, and flexing tests 
were made in addition to the usual physical tests before and 
after oven aging. Tests of reclaims in the reclaim test com- 
pound show considerable variation. Some alkali and neutral 
reclaims give equivalent results, while others do not. In the nat- 
ural rubber compound the alkali reclaims give higher water 
absorption, higher resilience, greater resistance to flex cracking, 
and lower torsional hysteresis, whereas the neutral reclaims give 
lower compression set and better low temperature characteristics. 


These results indicate that reclaims are available or may be 
made which impart properties to rubber compounds that are of 
vital interest to the rubber technologist. 


11:20 A. M.—Hysteresis Determinations with the Goodyear- 
Roelig Machine. C. S. Wilkinson, Jr., and S, D, Gehman 
(Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


A description is given of a Roelig type of testing machine 
in which the test piece, under compression loading, was me- 
chanically oscillated by means of a continuously adjustable ec- 
centric weight rotated by a variable speed motor. The hysteresis 
loop was traced by means of a light beam deflected by a system 
of optical levers in connection with a dynamometer. Photo- 
graphic recording was advantageous although the loops may 
also be traced on paper. The machine was found to be versatile 
for the selection of combinations of conditions such as fre- 
quency, force, and amplitude over the operating range. Temper- 
ature rise during some of the tests was measured by means of 
a needle thermocouple to compare with hysteresis values from 
the loop. 

The effects of operational variables were investigated. These 
include duration of the test, frequency, and static and dynamic 
load. Data were secured for hysteresis determinations for syn- 
thetic polymers and Hevea compounds. Tests on the same com- 
pounds were made by other methods of hysteresis evaluation. 
Determinations with the Goodyear Vibrotester, rebound pen- 
dulum and flexometers were compared with results from the 
Roelig machine. Differences in the results could be reasonably 
interpreted on the basis of the different conditions of measure- 
ment and calculation. The importance of understanding the sig- 
nificance of a particular method of hysteresis determination for 
any specific application is thereby emphasized. 
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11:40 A. M.—A Constant Stress Method for Elongation of 
Soft Polymeric Materials. C. A. Dahlquist, J. O. Hen- 
dricks, and N. W. Taylor (Minnesota Mining and Manu- 
facturing Co., St. Paul, Minn.). 


In the study of long range elastic properties of soft polymeric 
materials the irivestigators designed an apparatus for maintain- 
ing constant stress on films during elongation. This is accom- 
plished by means of a weight in the shape of an hyperboloid. 
As the film stretches the weight is lowered into a liquid, and 
buoyancy reduces the load in proportion to the change in cross 
sectional area of the test specimen, thereby maintaining constant 
unit stress. 

Data on such materials as natural rubber, GR-S, Vistanex, 
Hycar OR-25, Hycar PA, polymethyl acrylate, and polyvinyl 
acetate are presented. Creep curves have been fitted by equa- 
tions of the form. 

E=I1+ L, (i—e*l') + L, (1—e%2*).......... +kyt 

where E is the elongation at time t, 

I is the “instantaneous” elongation, 

L(1—e™*) terms are delayed elastic processes having different 

relaxation times, and 

kyt is viscous flow. 

It was found that elastic elongation in the time range of 0.03 
to 1000 minutes could be closely approximated by equations con- 
taining four to six relaxation terms. When means were provided 
for recording elongation from zero time the initial elongation 
previously included in the I term could also be represented by 
relaxation processes. It is likely that any creep curve could 
be approximated very closely with six to ten relaxation terms 
even though a very large number of delayed elastic processes 
are involved. Due to inertia of the load and oscillations in the 
0 to 0.01 minute range the method does not permit determina- 
tion of an “instantaneous” elongation. 

Recovery of the films was measured and found to be depen- 
dent on duration of stress. Films elongated for twenty-four 
hours continued to show slow recovery after two months. 
Highly delayed elasticity was therefore very difficult to dis- 
tinguish from true viscous flow. 

Curves showing change in modulus with time of elongation 
in the range 0.01 minute to 10 minutes appear to have the most 
practical value. They have been especially useful in evaluation 
of plasticized gum rubber compounds too soft to be tested by 
commercial tensile testing machines. 


Wednesday Afternoon—May 25 


2:00 P. M.—Practical Aspects of Factory Scorch Control. 
D. Chalmers (Gates Rubber Co., Denver, Colorado). 


Losses related to scorching in factory operations have been 
a common industry problem since the advent of organic ac- 
celeration. There are reviewed highlights of literature treat- 
ment of this problem with respect to methods of measurement, 
processing precautions, and formulations. 

Renewed interest is justified in this problem because of the 
rapid return to scorchier natural rubber stocks, higher proces- 
sing speeds, increased dynamic requirements, compounds neces- 
sitating tighter cures, and the introduction of fast curing blacks. 

This paper describes a factory scale program—an approach 
notably lacking in existing publications. It covers the manner 
of selecting one of the many methods of scorch testing. Useful 
approximations for minimum necessary resistance to scorching 
are supported by data on practical factory compounds processed 
in volume on a factory scale. 

Interesting further correlations are presented on the dollar 
cost of scorching performance. These permit examples of ap- 
proaching the problem of scorch prevention and control by eco- 
nomic reasoning. 

There is summarized the respective contribution of com- 
pounders, process and mechanical engineers, supervision, and 
chemical suppliers. 


2:20 P. M.—A New Vulcanization Process Replacement of 
Zine Oxide by Use of Oxidizing Agents. B. C, Barton 
(U. S. Rubber Co., Passaic, N. J.). 


A new vulcanization process has been discovered in which 
various mild oxidizing agents such as 2,2’-dibenzothiazyl di- 
sulfide, N-nitrosodiphenylamine, and quinone-bisphenylimine re- 
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place much of the sulfur and all of the zinc oxide and fatty 
acid of conventional accelerated sulfur compounds. 

Rubber compounds containing no zinc oxide were not un- 
common before the advent of organic accelerators. However, 
in these compounds relatively large amounts of sulfur were re- 
quired for desirable physical properties. With the development 
of modern accelerators, the use of zinc oxide, together with 
greatly reduced sulfur concentration, became the universal prac- 
tice. When zinc oxide is not present in these fow sulfur com- 
pounds little or no vulcanization occurs. 

A simplified mechanism is described in which vulcanization 
of conventional accelerated compounds containing zinc oxide is 
shown to be a two step oxidation process in which zinc oxide | 
or zinc soaps function through their ability to form zinc mer- 
captides which are more readily oxidized by suliur to disulfide 
crosslinks than are thiol groups. 

Consideration of this mechanism has led to replacement of all 
of the zinc oxide and that portion of the sulfur taking part in 
the second step of the vulcanization reaction by certain mild 
oxidizing agents. Well vulcanized stocks can be obtained with 
considerably less sulfur than is used in conventional zinc oxide 
compounds. 

The mechanism of vulcanization of the new system is dis- 
cussed in some detail. 


2:45 P. M.—Comparison of Properties of Butadiene and 
Isoprene Polymers Prepared by Alfin and Emulsion Pro- 
cesses. J. D. D’lanni, F. J. Naples and J, E. Field (Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio). 


A series of synthetic rubbers (polybutadiene, butadiene-styrene 
copolymers 90-10, 80-20, 70-30, and polyisoprene) was prepared 
by the conventional emulsion polymerization process used for 
GR-S. For comparison a similar series was prepared in pentane 
solution with an Alfin catalyst (a complex of sodium isopro- 
poxide and allyl sodium) discovered by Prof. A. A. Morton 
(Massachusetts Institute of Technology). Use of the Alfin 
catalyst resulted in an extremely rapid rate of polymerization 
and gave 65 to 90% yield of polymer in 30 minutes at 30° C. 

In a detailed study of the physical characteristics, it was 
tound that, compared to the corresponding emulsion polymer, 
the Alfin polymer was of much higher average molecular weight 
(as measured by inherent viscosity), had a higher gel content, 
contained substantially more external double bonds (as deter- 
mined by perbenzoic acid titration), and showed lower values 
for density and refractive index. Infra-red absorption studies 
confirmed the evidence above for a higher percentage of ex- 
ternal double bonds in the Alfin polymers, and also indicated 
a greater proportion of the trans-configuration around the in- 
ternal double bonds than in the emulsion polymers. X-ray dif- 
fraction patterns showed a crystalline component in the struc- 
ture of Alfin polybutadiene, the amount of which decreased 
with increasing styrene content. In contrast, Alfin polyisoprene 
and all the emulsion polymers gave amorphous X-ray diffrac- 
tion patterns under the conditions of test. 


3:05 P. M.—The Control of Crystallization in Neoprene. 
L, R. Mayo (E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del.). 


The ability of the general purpose neoprenes to crystallize 
ander conditions of stress, or exposure to favorable temper- 
atures, results in patterns of behavior which may or may not 
be desirable depending on the practical application involved. 

Properties which may vary with the degree of crystallization 
include: (1) Tensile strength, (2) Shape of stress-strain curve, 
(3) Rate of stiffening in cured and uncured stock, and (4) 
Stress and compression set at low temperatures. It is obviously 
desirable to be able to control variations in such properties, since 
they may significantly influence both processing characteristics in 
vulcanizate properties. 

Means by which crystallization may be controlled include: 
(1) Variation in state of cure, (2) Addition of specific soft- 
eners, (3) Use of sulfur as a curing agent, and (4) Copoly- 
merization of a second monomer during manufacture of the 
elastomer. The relative advantages and limitations of these 
methods are discussed and qualitative explanations of the mech- 
anisms involved are offered. The application of these methods 
individually, or in combination, to the solution of specific prob- 
lems deriving from the crystallization of neoprene is illustrated. 
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ene the terms of the 
Rubber Act of 1948 
(Public Law 469), a report 
with respect to the develop- 
ment of a disposal program 
for the government-owned synthetic rubber plants 
“shall be made to the President and to Congress not 
later than April 1, 1949.” The Act further specifies 
that the President, on or before January 15, 1950, after 
consultation with the National Security Resources Board 
‘shall recommend to the Congress legislation with re- 
spect to the disposal” of such plants. In accordance 
with the law, the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has submitted a disposal plan to both President Truman 
and to the 81st Congress. 

In submitting the recommendation, RFC made it 
plain that in its present form the program is only “dis- 
cussive,” despite the fact that it is the product of a 
committee of representatives of the seven governmental 
executive departments, the National Security Resources 
Board, and various groups representing the rubber, 
chemical and petroleum industries. It contemplates the 
sale of the synthetic plants at their “fair value,” either 
for cash or on terms. In either case, it is designed to 
prevent windfalls to purchasers and to assure a fair 
return to the government. 

The plan further proposes the transfer in six months 
ot all facilities for which négotiations have been com- 
pleted. The President, upon authorization from the 
Congress, would designate a disposal agency, and 30 
days later proposals from bidders would be accepted. 
Provision is made for the sale of facilities and prices 
“directly related to their actual functional use to safe- 
guard the government” as well as for a method of pur- 
chase for private industry that will not involve the as- 
sumption of “extraordinary risks.” It is quite evi- 
dent from these provisions that industry has received 
as much attention as has government in the recom- 
mendation. 

To most prospective purchasers, the definition of 
“fair value” as applied to the synthetic plants will be 
most important.. The proposed program defines ‘fair 


Disposal 
Recommendations 


value” as “‘that determined by a physical appraisal to 
fix replacement costs related to the construction of a 
new facility for similar production and by the assump- 
tion of highest and best use.” In view of the intrica- 
cies of costs which went into the construction, under 
pressure, of the government synthetic facilities the def- 
inition should prove quite acceptable to prospective pur- 
chasers. 

Whether disposal by sale or by lease is effected, the 
program provides for equal opportunity to acquire the 
government-owned facilities. Reasonable assurance that 
the buyer is financially responsible will, of course, be 
expected, as well as safeguards to prevent arbitrary 
determinations of the buyer. Disposal of units will na- 
turally be tied in with mandatory consumption require- 
ments, probably on a sliding scale. 


S EXPECTED, consid- 


erable pressure was 
Pressure brought by rubber-produc- 
on Prices ing ‘countries during the 


meeting of the Interna- 
tional Rubber Study Group in London early this 
month to have some action taken on increasing the 
price of natural rubber. An intimation of such pres- 
sure was given in advance reports of a recommenda- 
tion submitted to the Group for consideration by the 
Malayan Rubber Advisory Committee. Since the Rub- 
ber Study Group can make recommendations only to the 
member governments, no possible “action” could be 
taken at the meeting. 

The possibility of a revived restriction scheme, even 
with the United States as a partner in such a scheme, 
due to its position as the No. 1 producer of synthetic 
rubber, is abhorrent to the American rubber manufac- 
turer. Restriction of any kind, even if it carries some 
definite advantages, such as price stabilization in the 
case of rubber regulation, is anathema to the average 
American manufacturer, and all of his instincts are 
against it. If rubber prices-are to.be strengthened and 
increased, some other solution will have to be found. 
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SIXTH STUDY GROUP MEETING 
HELD IN LONDON, ENGLAND 


The sixth meeting of the International 
Rubber Study Group was held in London, 
England, the week of March 28. The 
group includes fifteen nations as perma- 
nent members, in addition to which dele- 
gates of non-member countries are per- 
mitted to attend the meetings. Several such 
delegates were present at the London meet- 
ing. 

As a result of the London sessions, the 
group predicted a potential world surplus 
of 125,000 long tons of natural rubber by 
the end of the current year. This figure 
does not include any rubber secured by any 
nation, particularly the United States, for 
stockpiling purposes. World production of 
natural rubber for 1949 was put by the 
group at 1,575,000 tons (as against 1,515,- 
000 in 1948) and world consumption at 
1,450,000 (as against 1,407,000 in 1948). No 
estimate of U. S. production of synthetic 
rubber was made, but it is expected to be 
approximately 450,000 long tons. 

Principal amounts making up the 1,575,- 
000 tons of natural rubber expected in 
1949 include 700,000 tons from Malaya, 
500,000 tons from Indonesia, and 90,000 
tons from Ceylon. P. H. Westermann, lead- 
er of the Dutch delegation, said that both 
lower prices for consumption goods and 
a better price for rubber were essential be- 
fore Indonesian output expanded. The 500,- 
000 ton estimate was based on “reasonably” 
political stability in Indonesia during the 
year. 

Specific Estimates Made 


The Rubber Study Group’s estimate of 
1949 consumption (in thousands of long 
tons) was as follows: 


Syn- 

Natural thetic* Total 
United States . 600 410 1,010 
United Kingdom ... 183 2 185 
Rr ein sk eee | 8 105 
Netherlands ........ 10 a 10 
RN oe ae 15 a 15 
Czechoslovakia ..... 30 — 30 
eek 5 33 3 36 
Denmark .2........ 5 a 5 
et Reena 3 — 3 
So” “ee eee 40 20 60 
FMI kc kas ic 30 a 30 
Other countries . 404 7 411 

. 1,450 450 1,900 
* Excluding Russian-produced synthetic rubber. 


aA small amount is expected to pve used. 

It is understood that considerable pres- 
sure was exerted by Malaya, Ceylon and 
other rubber producing countries to get 
some action on increasing the price of rub- 
ber. Since the Rubber Study Group is an 
advisory group only, no action could 6f 
course be taken during the meeting itself. 
One delegate, however, V. Coomaraswamy, 
of Ceylon, warned that “if nothing comes 
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Data on Clambake 


As reported elsewhere in this 
issue, one of the features of the 
meeting of the Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., to be held in Boston, 
Mass., from May 23 to 25, will be 
a clambake at Marblehead, Mass. 
The clambake will be held on the 
evening of May 23, and will be 
limited to 500 people. Tickets are 
$5.50 each, including gratuities. In 
addition, there will be a transpor- 
tation charge of $1.00 to and from 
Marblehead, including tax. Reser- 
vations for the clambake must be 
made prior to the meeting and 
will be accepted up to May 18 
only. Reservations should be made 
with H. W. Sutton, c/o Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The clambake will 
be strictly a stag affair. 











of our efforts to raise the price, producer 
countries will have to consider combining 
together to see what can be done.” 

Sir Gerard Clauson, who headed the 
British colonial delegation and who pre- 
sided at the meeting, intimated there had 
been “no serious discussion” about the 
necessity for a_ restrictive international 
agreement on rubber. He stated that it had 
been mentioned in the course of conversa- 
tions, but no action of any kind was taken. 

In a memorandum submitted to the meet- 
ing, the Malayan Rubber Advisory Com- 
mittee urged the United States to permit 
free competition between natural and syn- 
thetic rubber and to make larger stockpile 
purchases of natural rubber. The memor- 
andum also urged that the United States 
Government drop the compulsory minimum 
use of a percentage of synthetic rubber in 
tire manufacture. 

Questioned on this memorandum, D. D. 
Kennedy, chief, Division of International 
Resources, Department of State, who 
headed the American delegation, insisted 
there was free competition between natural 
and synthetic rubber “over a wide area of 
rubber usage in the United States.” He 
emphasized the point that the government 
was not subsidizing synthetic rubber, since 
it was sold at 18.06c a pound in the 1947- 
48 fiscal year against an all-in cost of 
18.01lc a pound. Mr. Kennedy was non- 
committal on the subject of stockpiling. 

At the conclusion of the London sessions, 
it was intimated that the Rubber Study 
Group may not meet again until some time 
during the second quarter of 1950. 








NORWALK TIRE STOCKHOLDERS 
REJECT REFINANCING PROGRAM 


Stockholders of the Norwalk Tire & 
Rubber Co., at two meetings held in Nor- 
walk, Conn., on March 28 and April 4, 
respectively, turned down flatly two mat- 
ters concerning the company’s proposed 
refinancing program. These were a pro- 
posal which would have empowered the 
present officers to execute a mortgage or 
otherwise pledge the assets of the company 
for a sum not to exceed $750,000, and a 
contingent matter proposing to authorize 
the officers to increase the common stock 
from 315,000 to 500,000 shares. 


Show Cause Order Filed 


In the interim a show cause order was 
filed by the T. A. Maguire Co., of New 
York, in Superior Court, Bridgeport, 
Conn. The Maguire concern, which is con- 
trolled by Elliott E. Simpson, seeks to re- 
move the present Norwalk Tire manage- 
ment on the grounds that an election of 
directors last January was “illegal” and 
that the stockholders were not properly 
notified that the company was in default 
on certain bond issues. 

Specifically, the suit asks for an injunc- 
tion to restrain the company from increas- 
ing its capital stock or mortgaging its 
property, as well as a judgment declaring 
void the elections of directors. According 
to Mr. Simpson, present officers of Nor- 
walk Tire control only 550 shares of stock, 
while he and his wife alone control more 
than 10% of the common stock. 


Seeks Complete Reorganization 


In filing the Maguire suit and in lead- 
ing the stockholders’ fight against the pro- 
posed refinancing program, Mr. Simpson 
made it plain that he is seeking complete 
reorganization of Norwalk Tire’s present 
management. He indicated that he had no, 
desire to oust president John W. White- 
head, who he said was “a very sick man,” 
but would leave it to a duly elected board 
to pick its own head. Mr. Whitehead, who 
has been president of the company for the 
past 20 years, has been on leave of absence 
for several weeks, most of which were 
spent in a hospital in Florida. 

Norwalk Tire’s present difficulty came 
to light a few months back when the New 
York Trust Co. called attention to the fact 
that the company had fallen considerably 
behind in its payment of excise taxes to 
the government. The company subsequent- 
ly appealed to the R.F.C. for a $500,000 
loan, which has since been approved. 

Holders of debentures were scheduled to 
meet on April 11 in New York to vote on 
acceptance of this loan. If accepted, the 
company plans to use $205,696 to pay back 
excise taxes and would add the balance to 
working capital. 
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CASING SHIPMENTS IN JANUARY 
DECLINE 2.89% FROM DECEMBER 

Manufacturers’ shipments of passenger 
casings for the month of January, totaled 
4,249,036 units, a decline of 1.65% from 
December when the shipments totaled 4,- 
320,195 units, the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association reported recently. Truck and 
bus casings shipped during January 
amounted to 1,036,367 units against the 1,- 
122,331 units shipped in December. Total 
automotive casings shipped during January 
totaled 5,285,403, a decline of 2.89% from 
December when 5,442,526 casings were 
shipped. 

Automotive casings produced during 
January amounted to 5,895,936, which com- 
pares with the 5,715,055 casings produced 
in December. Of the total produced during 
January, 4,772,116 casings were passenger 
and 1,123,820 were truck and bus casings. 
In December, 4,609,669 passenger casings 
and 1,105,386 truck and bus casings were 
produced. 

Total passenger and truck and bus tubes 
produced during January amounted to 5,- 
062,357, compared with 5,033,856 units pro- 
duced during December. During December, 
4,722,364 truck and bus and passenger 
tubes were shipped, against 4,925,547 tubes 
shipped during January. Manufacturers’ 
inventories as of January 31 stood at 9,- 
814,837 tubes, compared with 9,734,490 
tubes on hand at the end of December. 


Fine Titanium Pigment Producers 


The Federal Court in New York City 
recently imposed fines totaling $43,000 
against the National Lead Co., E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Titan Co., Inc., 
and three individuals following their pleas 
of nolo contendere to an indictment charg- 
ing violations of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act with respect to titanium pigments. The 
indictment charged the defendants and a 
number of foreign concerns with engag- 
ing in a world-wide cartel designed to 
eliminate competition in the manufacture 
and sale of titanium pigments throughout 
the world, including the United States. 
Fines imposed ranged from $5,000 for the 
individuals involved, all executives of Na- 
tional Lead, to $10,000 for the corpora- 
tions. Titan Co. is an affiliate of National 
Lead. 


February Consumption Drops 1% 


Consumption of new rubber during 
the month of February totaled 81,598 
long tons, according to the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. This was 
about 7% less than the January con- 
sumption of 87,756 tons. Use of natural 
rubber declined 8.17% during February 
to 46,140 long tons from 50,246 tons the 
previous month. Consumption of syn- 
thetic rubber declined less sharply to 
35,458 tons from 37,510 in January, a 
reduction of 5.47%. Consumption of re- 
claimed rubber also declined in Febru- 
ary to 19,624 long tons from 21,103 tons 
in January. 


An Index to Volume 64 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 113 to 116 
of this issue. 
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W. F. Spoerl 


Three major staff promotions in the 
Mechanical Goods, General Products and 
Rubber Thread Divisions of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., were announced recently by 
Ernest G, Brown, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the divisions. Walter F. 
Spoerl, formerly general sales manager of 
the Mechanical Goods Division, was named 
general sales manager for all the divisions 
under Mr. Brown’s supervision. Robert D. 
Gartrell, formerly development manager 
for the company’s Passaic, N. J., plant, 
has been named development manager for 
all three divisioris. Wesley A. Armstrong, 
factory manager of the company’s Bristol, 
R. I., plant, has been appointed production 
manager for the three divisions. 

Mr. Spoerl began his rubber career 40 
years ago as a clerk in U. S. Rubber’s 
sales office in Chicago, Ill. He transferred 
to New York in 1934 as assistant manager, 
branch sales, mechanical goods. He became 
merchandise manager of the Mechanical 
Goods Division in 1944. In 1946, he was 
named general sales manager for the Divi- 


SPOERL, GARTRELL AND ARMSTRONG PROMOTED AT U. S. RUBBER 


R. D. Gartrell 
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W. A. Armstrong 


sion, the position he held until his new ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. Gartrell joined Dominion Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Canadian subsidiary of U. S. 
Rubber, in 1917, shortly after receiving his 
degree in chemistry from the Georgia 
School of Technology. For the next 11 
years he served in various technical posi- 
tions until he was appointed director of 
development for Dominion. He returned to 
the United States in 1934 to become de- 
velopment manager of the Passaic, N. J., 
plant of U. S. Rubber, a position he held 
for the past 18 years. 

Wesley A. Armstrong received his de- 
gree in mechanical engineering from 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 1922. 
After 13 years of consulting work in in- 
dustrial engineering, sales and production, 
he joined U. S. Rubber as production sup- 
erintendent at the company’s Bristol, R. I., 
plant. In 1939 he was named assistant fac- 
tory manager of the plant and in 1941 fac- 
tory manager, the position he held until his 
present appointment. 








Revise Synthetic Specifications 


The Office of Rubber Reserve of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
811 Vermont Ave., Washington 25, D. 
C., has issued a new revised edition of 
the “Specifications for Government Syn- 
thetic Rubbers.” These _ specifications 
are issued upon the request and with 
the approval of the Committee on 
Specifications for Synthetic Rubbers and 
revisions and additions are issued from 
timie to time based on the continuing 
study for specifications and test methods 
conducted by that committee. Copies of 
the revised specifications can be secured 
from the Office of Rubber Reserve on 
request. 


Eclat Moves Offices to New Site 


Eclat Rubber Co. is in the process of 
dismantling its old plant in Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, following completion of its 
new, two-story plant in Cuyahoga Falls. 
The new plant is reported to have cost 
$60,000. J. E. Smith, president of the com- 
pany, said that the new building gives the 
plant a modern shipping room and will 
provide more manufacturing space in the 
future. 


Pliolite $-5 in Road Paints 


A highway marking paint for all types 
of improved roads which is capable of 
withstanding a wide range in weather con- 
ditions and traffic flow, is the latest use 
for a synthetic rubber resin produced by 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. Pliolite 
S-5, a high styrene-butadiene copolymer 
resin, is used in the highway paint formu- 
lations. Spraying of the paint is accom- 
plished with little or no bleeding, and the 
product has good penetration through dirt 
and grime. Such penetration, combined 
with the paint’s ability to bite and anchor, 
results in tough, long-wearing films. 


Data On Odorless Rubber 


The current issue of the Sindar Re- 
porter (No. 1, 1949), house organ of the 
Sindar Corporation, 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 18, N. Y. is devoted to a 
fairly comprehensive discussion of the 
applications of the various Paradors in 
numerous rubber . products. Among 
products discussed are bathing caps, 
baby items, rubber footwear, household 
commodities, and clothing. Copies of 
the issue can be secured without cost 
on direct request to the company. 
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BRANDT AND DUDLEY ADDRESS 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL MEETING 





The March 25 meeting of the Chicago 
Rubber Group held at the Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ili., was attended by ap- 
proximately 100 members and guests. 
The afternoon session featured two pa- 
pers, one presented by Allyn [. Brandt, 
general sales manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the other by John C. Dudley, 
of the Rubber and Plastics Laboratory 
of the Chrysler Corp., Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. Brandt spoke on the subject “Sell- 
ing to the Rubber Industry,” and Mr. 
Dudley spoke on “Automotive Mechan- 
ical Goods.” 

Mr. Brandt noted the great improve- 
ment over a period of years in the meth- 
ods of selling raw materials to the rub- 
ber industry. He outlined his talk with 
many humorous, personal observations. 
The periods covered were the days of 
extreme secrecy up to World War I, the 
gradual introduction of competent tech- 
nical selling from 1918 to 1930, and the 
great expansion of technical informa- 
tion from 1930 to 1940. The war period 
was realistically called the “sales pre- 
vention period.” 

Gradually the suppliers to the rubber 
industry expanded their sales service 
laboratories and their printing presses 
to the point where the basic public in- 
formation on rubber compounding ma- 
terials is the best information available 
today on any raw materials in any in- 
dustry in the country. The speaker 
then raised the controversial point that 
perhaps there is too much detailed and 
expensive information published today. 

Accountants, he said, have a way of 
charging all this service work to the 
cost of production and while, on the 
surface, the information may be fur- 
nished free, the cost is nevertheless in the 
cost of the materials sold. Mr. Brandt 
predicted that perhaps the pendulum 
was now swinging in the other direc- 
tion and that some of the detailed ex- 
pensive work on individual problems 
would be reduced in the future of sell- 
ing to the rubber industry. 


Automotive Mechanical Goods 


John C. Dudley, in his address, stated 
that rubber in the modern motor car 
carries more of its proportion of load 
and safety than is indicated by its 
weight. In 1936 the average car con- 
tained 145 pounds of rubber; in 1939, 
176 pounds of rubber; and in 1941, 198 
pounds of rubber. The automotive in- 
dustry uses over 2,000 parts obtained 
from 375 sources. Including tires and 
tubes, the automotive industry consumes 
70 to 80% of the rubber output. 

The unique range of properties of 
rubber obtained by appropriate com- 
pounding has given added incentive to 


‘the engineer in his design of new cars 


which, in turn, has created a demand 
for newer properties from the rubber. 
At present, rubber gaskets and wind- 
shield wipers are some of the few me- 
chanical rubber materials which are not 
as good as the automotive engineer 
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Coming Events 


Apr. 21. R. I. Rubber Club, Metacomet 
Golf Club, East Providence, R. I. 
May 6. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 

Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

May 6. Buffalo and Ontario Rubber 
Groups, Joint Meeting, General Brock 
Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont. 

May 20. Chicago Rubber Group, Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, III. 

May 21. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
(Tentative). 

May 23-25. Rubber Division, A. C. S., 
Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

June 4. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Outing, Edelweiss Park, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

June 16. New York Rubber Group, 
Outing, Doerr’s Grove, Millburn, N. 
J 


June 17. Akron Rubber Group, Outing. 

June 24. Detroit Rubber Group, Out- 
ing, Golf Tournament. 

June 24. Boston Rubber Group, Out- 
ing, United Shoe Country Club, Bev- 
erly, Mass. 

July 30. Buffalo Rubber Group, Outing, 
Lancaster Country Club, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Sept. 18-23. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 116th National Meeting, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 22. Southern Ohio Rubber Group. 
Engineer’s Club, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 7. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 10-14. A.S.T.M., West Coast Meet- 
ing, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Oct. 14. Boston Rubber Group, Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Oct. 21.. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 9. Detroit Rubber Group, Detroit- 
Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Dec. 10. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Miami Valley Golf Club, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Dec. 16. N. Y. Rubber Group, Henry 
Hudson Hotel, New York City. 

Dec. 16. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston, Mass. 
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would like them to be. Mr. Dudley said 
that plastics are now entering the auto- 
niotive industry and predicted that they 
will eventually displace some of the 
parts now made of rubber. 

The evening session featured the col- 
ored movie entitled “King Spruce,” de- 
picting scenes of logging operations and 
the preparation of pulpwood. William 
Gilman, pulp sales manager of the 
Brown Co., who was to have discussed 
logging operations in connection with 
the showing of the film, was unable to 
appear. 


Boston Plans Summer Outing 


The Boston Rubber Group will hold its 
annual summer outing at the United Shoe 
Country Club, Beverly, Mass., on June 24. 
John Andrews (Cabot) is chairman of the 
Outing Committee. 








CHASE AND THIESSEN ADDRESS 
BOSTON RUBBER GROUP MEETING 
Approximately 325 members and 
guests attended the March 25 meeting 
of th Boston Rubber Group held at the 
Somerset Hotel, Boston, Mass. Donald 
C. Chase, manager of the Rubber and 
Plastics Division of the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Ansonia, Conn., spoke on 
“Modern Machinery for Rubber and 
Plastics.” Dr. Gilbert Thiessen, tech- 
nical advisor, Chemical Division, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna., ad- 
dressed the group on “Plastics and Elas- 
tcmers! Whence the Raw Materials.” 

In his talk, Mr. Chase offered a gen- 
eral discussion, accompanied by. slides 
showing a number of machines made by 
Farrel-Birmingham for the rubber and 
plastics industry. It was apparent, he 
said, from a review of these latest units, 
that the speeds, production and HP re- 
quirements are being increased and 
greater attention is being given to re- 
duction of wear and maintenance. Many 
of the latest designed units are being 
driven through universal’ spindles so 
that all the gears are mounted in rugged 
gear cases and, therefore, are not af- 
fected by bending action and heat in the 
working members. 

The importance of gauge control for 
calendering was also stressed with the 
showing of the Crossed Axis Z Type 
Calender and various designs cf special 
calenders having rolls up to 48 inches 
in diameter to overcome roll deflection. 
Screw type machines, for the continu- 
ous handling of certain types of plas- 
tics, are also being developed in the 
larger sizes. These as yet do not have 
universal use but are well adapted for 
particular products, Mr. Chase said. 

Another trend is toward the elimina- 
tion of mills, in conjunction. with Ban- 
bury Mixers. Several types of ex- 
truders, strainers and pelletizers have 
been developed to handle batches dis- 
charged from the Banbury Mixer, re- 
sulting in labor savings, greater cleanli- 
ness and more uniform products, the 
speaker noted. 

Dr. Thiessen’s informative address on 
the sources of raw materials for plastics 
and elastomers was also accompanied 
by slides. H. I. Cramer, chairman of 
the Rubber Division, and J. C. Walton, 
superintendent of the Boston Woven 
Hose & Rubber Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
both spoke about the plans for the 
Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division 
to be held in Boston on May 23, 24 and 
25. 


International Meeting on May 6 


The annual joint meeting of the Buf- 
falo and Ontario Rubber Groups, which 
has become known as the International 
Meeting, will be held this year on May 
6 at the Hotel General Brock in Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. The principal 
speaker will be Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, 
vice-president in charge of research of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The an- 
nual outing of the Buffalo group will be 
held on July 30 at the Lancaster Coun- 
try Club in Buffalo, N. Y. 
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TECHNICAL TALKS FEATURE 
NEW YORK GROUP MEETING 


The presentation of two technical papers 
featured the spring meeting of the New 
York Rubber Group, held on March 25 
at the Henry Hudson Hotel in New York 
City. Approximately 300 members and 
guests were in attendance. The titles of the 
papers were “Silicone Rubber,” by George 
S. Irby, Jr., of the Chemicals Division, 
General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass., and 
“Conductive Rubber,” by Sherman R. Do- 
ner, technical representative of the Man- 
hattan Rubber Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. Pete Murawski, 
of the DuPont Rubber Chemicals Division, 
chairman of the group, presided at the 
meeting. 

In opening his address on “Silicone Rub- 
ber,” Mr. Irby, the first speaker, explained 
how this synthetic first emerged from the 
development stage during the latter part 
of World War II and briefly reviewed the 
chemistry of the material with the aid of 
several slides, comparing its structure 
with that of the natural rubber polymer. 
He also outlined preparation of silicone 
gum by both the direct reaction and Grign- 
ard methods. 

Mr. Irby then explained that methyl 
silicone gum is available to industry in 
two principal types, one a brown gum of 
fairly firm consistency and the other a 
very soft gum, almost water white. The 
brown gum, when compounded with fillers, 
especially silica fillers, produces compounds 
which are very firm and which are excel- 
lent for extrusion purposes, while the 
water white type produces compounds 
which are very wet and plastic, having 
better flow characteristics and being supe- 
rior for molding. Typical formulations of 
both gums together with their physical 
properties were discussed. 

According to the speaker, the best vul- 
canizing agent for silicone rubber at pres- 
ent is benzoyl peroxide, its effectiveness 
stemming from a free radical mechanism 
of vulcanization. Other organic peroxides 
can be used to some extent, but are gener- 
ally less effective than benzoyl peroxide. 
Sulfur does not cure silicone rubber. Mr. 
Irby explained that the amount of benzoyl 
peroxide which can be used is fairly criti- 
cal and said that two parts per 100 parts 
of gum is generally used. He described 
the curing of silicone rubber as a gradual 
baking process during which the proper- 
ties of the rubber change gradually. 

The concluding portion of Mr. Irby’s 
address was devoted to a discussion of 
the characteristics and properties of sili- 
cone rubber, including surface hardness, 
electrical properties, chemical properties 
and supercharger properties. Data was pre- 
sented indicating how the surface hardness 
of silicone rubber remains constant over 
a change of from 60 to 200° C. as com- 
pared to two other synthetic rubbers. In 
these tests, the samples were raised from 
—60° C. to 200° C., holding at each 20° 
interval for a period of 10 minutes. 


Talk on Conductive Rubber 


Mr. Doner, the second speaker, dis- 
cussed “Conductive Rubber.” He first ex- 
plained that it was the introduction of 
carbon black made by the burning of 
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Improved Riding Quality 


Three lines of completely new- 
styled passenger cars to be pro- 
duced in eleven body styles, two 
wheelbases, and powered with a 
higher 7 to 1 compression engine 
have been announced for 1949 by 
the Dodge Division of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation. Freedom from 
harsh road shocks and improved 
riding comfort when driving un- 
der extremely severe road con- 
ditions are said to be obtained by 
a change in the design of the rub- 
ber limit bumpers at the rear axle 
to provide gentler engagement. 
Assisting in this function are two 
new intermediate rubber bumpers 
mounted on the frame midway 
between the rear axle and spring 
pivot which engage the springs 
slightly before the engagement 
with the main rear axle bumpers. 
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acetylene gas which first made possible 
the compounding of rubber to make it a 
conductor of electricity and stated that it 


is believed that the ability of a rubber- ° 


carbon black compound to conduct electric- 
ity is dependent on a continuous carbon- 
to-carbon particle contact throughout the 
mass. Since only some carbon blacks ex- 
hibit this ability, it is presumed to be 
dependent on the particle shape of the 
carbon: black. 

Although all types of natural and syn- 
thetic rubbers can be made conductive, 
Mr. Doner stated that the physical char- 
acteristics, such as hardness and elonga- 
tion, are somewhat limited by virtue of 
the fact that relatively high loadings of 
conductive black are necessary. The ten- 
sile strength values generally approach 
those of a comparable loading of HMF 
black. 

The speaker then discussed the principal 
applications of conductive rubber, includ- 
ing its use in the dissipation of static 
charges from vehicles, machinery, etc., and 
as a heating element. V-belts and flat 
transmission belting made from conductive 
rubber when used on properly grounded 
equipment will greatly reduce the accumu- 
lation of a static charge, usually reducing 
it to the point where ignition of fumes or 
danger of a dust explosion is practically 
eliminated. 

Mr. Doner also outlined the work ac- 
complished to date by the SAE-ASTM 
Technical Committee on Automotive Rub- 
ber to develop a standard method of test 
for the conductivity of rubber. Although 
one method has been adopted (ASTM D 
991-48T), the committee is continuing its 
work to determine the reproducibility of 
the test and to determine, if possible, what 
conductivity limits can be used for speci- 
fication purposes. Some of the various pro- 
cedures now in use were discussed. 

It was announced at the meeting that the 
summer outing will be held on Thursday, 
June 16, at Doerr’s Grove near Millburn, 
N. J. Special entertainment was enjoyed 
at the meeting after dinner. 


DIP PROCESS OF RECLAIMING 
TOPIC AT ONTARIO MEETING 


A talk on a new reclaiming process, 
generally called the ““Dip Process,” by 
John G. Augenstein, chief chemist of the 
U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., featured the meeting of the On- 
tario Rubber Section of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada held on March 8 at 
the University of Toronto in Toronto, 
‘Canada. 

According to Mr. Augenstein, the new 
reclaiming process, developed by U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming under the direction of 
Edward Sverdrup, was made possible by 
the development of suitable equipment 
which takes advantage of the discovery 
that vulcanized rubber scrap has a very 
sharp dip in Williams Plasticity values 
when heated for only a few minutes, then 
cooled under specified conditions. 

The speaker stated that the Dip Proc- 
ess has many advantages over convention- 
al methods. Being continuous, it is easier 
to control, requires less labor and less 
power, and the properties of the reclaims 
are practically independent of customary 
refining. Blends of the variety of elasto- 
mers can also be processed more uni- 
formly. 

Reclaims made by the new process, Mr. 
Augenstein said, are rather distinctly dif- 
ferent from conventionally processed re- 
claims from similar scraps. They feel 
softer despite plasticity values of the 
same magnitude. They are generally lower 
in gravity, completely free from metal, 
and band on the mixing rolls quickly, thus 
requiring less mixing time. They. also 
give superior abrasion resistance and have 
excellent load capacity, he added. 

In concluding his talk, Mr. Augenstein 
pointed out that most dip reclaims require 
additional acceleration and reenforcing 
load to reproduce the moduli and cure rate 
of conventionally processed reclaims. 
Notable exceptions, he said, are tube re- 
claims which cure even slightly faster 
than conventionally processed stocks. 


Coffee-Captan Aromatic 


Cargille Scientific, Inc., 118 Liberty St., 
New York 6, N. Y., has introduced Coffee- 
Captan, a furfuryl mercaptan, one of the 
essential constituents of the aroma of 
roasted coffee. This new and powerful 
heterocyclic aromatic offers possibilities 
for use as a polymerizing agent or as a 
rubber vulcanization accelerator intermedi- 
ate. Coffee-Captan“is water-white and has 
a specific gravity of 1.132 at 20° C. The 
boiling point of the product is 55 to 57° 
C. at 17 mm and it is completely miscible 
with most organic liquids. 


A.S.M.E. Meets May 2 to 4 


The Spring Meeting of the American 
Sociey of Mechanical Engineers will be 
held at the Mohican Hotel in New Lon- 
don, Conn., from May 2 to 4. Technical 
sessions will be held by various divisions, 
including those devoted to power, manage- 
ment, applied mechanics, machine design 
and process industries. The Rubber & 
Plastics Division will not hold any ses- 
sions at this meeting. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTION PROBLEMS FEATURED AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


Production problems involved in the 
manufacture of synthetic rubber, mechani- 
cal goods and tires were discussed in 
three separate addresses at the session on 
“Trends in the Production and Use of 
Synthetic Rubber” held on March 15 at 
the Hotel Stevens in Chicago, Ill, as part 
of the 1949 Chicago Technical Conference. 
The rubber session, sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Rubber Group, was conducted under 
the chairmanship of James T. Sheridan 
(N. J. Zinc). 

In an address devoted to “Production 
of Synthetic Rubbers,” Dr. R. V. Yohe, 
president, American Anode Co., Akron, 
related some of the problems encountered 
in the early days of the synthetic rubber 
industry. He pointed out that when the 
wartime synthetic rubber program was 
first launched, no large synthetic plant had 
ever been made before anywhere. A huge 
industry was born from scratch, and the 
job was done to the credit of all con- 
cerned, he said. 

“Actually those of us who were con- 
cerned with synthetic rubber during the 
wartime period were midwives at the birth 
of a new industry, and our early skills 
were about comparable with those that 
midwives usually have,” he said. 

Considerable progress has been made 
since those early days, however, and those 
presently concerned with the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber may now be called ex- 
perts. The day is not too far away when 
American-made rubbers will be manufac- 
tured to as closely controlled specifica- 
tions as are most important chemicals.” 

In his address, the American Anode 
executive praised the contributions made 
in the synthetic rubber program by Dr. 
W. L. Semon, Walter Piggott, then act- 
ing chairman of the engineering commit- 
tee charged with plant design, and Dr. E. 
R. Weidlein, head of the Mellon Insti- 
tute. 

Dr. Yohe expressed the hope that the 
war-born pooling arrangement for new de- 
velopments will be discontinued within a 
few months. This arrangement inhibits 
full effort in the development of new 
and better synthetic rubbers, for no re- 
search group or any rubber company is 
very happy about disclosing all of its 
research successes to other members in 
the pool, he said. At the present time, 
the pooling arrangement is “probably a 
detriment” to this country, he added. 


Talk on Mechanical Goods 


P. F. Niessen, assistant works manager, 
Victor Manufacturing & Gasket Co., Chi- 
cago, talked on the “Production Problems 
Involved in. Mechanical Rubber Goods 
and Gaskets.” After a brief outline of 
the mechanical goods industry, Mr. Niee- 
son discussed some of the factors which 
are preventing both the consumer and the 
equipment manufacturer from obtaining 
the most value from rubber parts. 

He cited three factors: These were: 
(1) Many rubber items are purchased to 
specifications with dimensional tolerances 
which are applicable to machined metal 
parts; (2) The unwillingness of some 
customers to test or investigate new or dif- 
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ferent compounds or constructions, and 
(3) Insufficient information as to end use 
and physical properties desired. 

Concerning point one, design and prod- 
uct engineers, due to their lack of knowl- 
edge of what can be done by the rubber 
compounder and construction man, often 
specify conditions which are not practical, 
he said. As an example, he cited the gas- 
ket industry. Here companies work to 
dimensional and finish specifications which 
are “almost ridiculous,” and probably un- 
necessary, he said. 

“There is considerable test or labora- 
tory evidence available that such rigid di- 
mensional requirements are not necessary,” 
he said. “Many people seem to forget that 
we are working with elastic materials and 
that their greatest characteristics or prop- 
erty is to be able to be deformed and re- 
cover almost at will.” 

Concerning his second point, he said the 
best example of difficulty in changing a 
specification laid down by a customer is 
in dealing with the Armed Forces. But 
civilian customers, too, take almost the 
same attitude. 

Mr. Niessen listed these points as con- 
tributing to this attitude: (a) Satisfactory 
performance of present product, (b) 
Present cost of product is satisfactory, 
(c) Customer’s cost in conducting tests, 
(d) Reluctance by manufacturer to dis- 
turb a satisfied customer and thereby his 
decision to not sell the client on the po- 
tentialities of making a change. However, 
progress can only be made by trying some- 
thing new, Mr. Niessen said. 

‘Concerning point three, entirely too many 
inquiries or requests for quotations are 
received by rubber companies which do 
not give the compounder or construction 
man information which he should have 
in order to recommend the compound, de- 
sign, finish and dimensional tolerance for 
the part in question. If more informa- 
tion were provided, the mechanical goods 
rubber manufacturer could suggest a 
product which would not only give bet- 
ter performance but could possibly be 
less expensive. 

In conclusion, Mr. Niessen said oppor- 
tunities for new progress exist with the 
present and new elastomers constantly be- 
ing developed, and their possible “mar- 
riage” with plastics and thermosetting 
resins. 


Problems of the Tire Field 


C. E. Mills, factory manager, Cordu- 
roy Rubber Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
discussed “Production Problems Involved 
in the Manufacture of Tires” in his ad- 
dress. This topic was covered from 
three different standpoints: sales and com- 
petition in today’s market; costs and ef- 
ficiency in tire production; and peculiari- 
ties in the manufacture of tires which often 
lead to production problems. 

One real problem is brought about by 
the ability of the tire industry to supply 
a substantially larger number of tires 
than the market will consume, Mr. Mills 
said. He pointed out that today the tire 
industry has a capacity of 100,000,000 tires 
per year, but statistics indicate only 80,- 


000,000 casings will be required annually 
under present conditions. This means that 
plants will be working at less than capac- 
ity. Operating any production set-up in 
that fashion means a proportionate loss 
in overhead carrying power, he said. 

Efficiency in operation becomes a seri- 
ous problem when it is necessary to cur- 
tail production below capacity levels, be- 
cause of the high fixed overhead ex- 
penses which are common to the tire man- 
ufacturing plant. The speaker pointed out 
that, whereas the average capital invest- 
ment for each worker in the United States 
is $4,051 (1946 statistics), in tire plants 
the figure is $10,000 per man. He cited 
the purchase prices of some of the ma- 
jor equipment used in tire manufacturing 
to justify these figures. 

Because of the equipment costs, the 
first tire manufactured in a new plant 
of an expected 1,000 per day capacity 
would cost approximately $2,000,010.12. 
The $10.12 is an estimated material, labor, 
and overhead combined cost, he said. 


Some Common Defects 


Mr. Mills explained the steps contained 
in the manufacture of a tire at the Grand 
Rapids plant. Then he outlined com- 
mon defects encountered in finished tires. 
Some of these defects were: 

1, A wide or pinched bead, which usu- 
ally results in a scrap tire. Such a defect 
may result from fabric cut at too high 
an angle, fabric cut either too wide or 
too long, the width of the drum having 
been improperly set, or improper center- 
ing of the air bag. 

2. A narrow bead or pulled ply tire 
which makes an equally unsatisfactory 
product. Such a defect may result from 
fabric being cut at too low an angle, fab- 
ric plies being cut either too short or too 
narrow, the building drum having been set 
too narrow, or improper centering of the 
curing bag. 

3. Under-cured tires due to some failure 
of either the internal or external curing 
system. 

4. Improperly filled tread or sidewall de- 
sign, usually the result of failure to bleed 
out air trapped between the tire surface 
and the mold. 

5. Blisters between the plies in the tire 
or between the tire carcass body and 
the tread. These usually result from some 
foreign substance deposit or from moisture 
having been trapped within the tire. 

Following the three addresses, a short 
question and answer forum was conducted 
on the various subjects. 


Philadelphia Hears Scholz 


The Spring Meeting of the Philadel- 
phia Rubber Group was held on March 
11, at Kugler’s Restaurant in Philadel- 
phia, Penna. Dr. Karl Scholz, Profes- 
sor of Economics at the University of 
Pennsylvania, spoke on the subject “A 
Look Behind the Iron Curtain.” Dr. 
Scholz made several visits to the U.S.S.R. 
prior to World War II, and spent most 
of last summer in Czechoslovakia, where 
he had an opportunity to study the effects 
of communism and the Russian influence 
on that country’s economy. 
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STATUS OF EUROPEAN INDUSTRY 
TOPIC OF WASHINGTON TALK 


Approximately 60 members and guests 
attended the ninth regular meeting of the 
Washington Rubber Group, held on March 
22 in Washington, D. C. Dr. William 
F. Tuley, product manager, Naugatuck 
Chemical Division, U. S. Rubber Co., was 
the principal speaker. The meeting was 
presided over by T. A. Werkenthin (Bu- 
reau of Ships), chairman of the group, 
and Dr. Tuley was introduced by D. K. 
Bonn, associated with U. S. Rubber’s 
Washington office. 

Under the title, “What Does Europe 
Have to Recover,” Dr. Tuley discussed 
the current status of the European rubber 
manufacturing industry. According to Dr. 
Tuley, who spent some six weeks in Eu- 
rope during November and December of 
last year, present conditions and future 
prospects of both the European rubber 
and chemical manufacturing industries are 
excellent. Rubber consumption in 1948 
by Western European countries, excepting 
Germany, was 10 to 100% above the pre- 
war figures. In Germany, consumption 
was about 50% of the 1939-40 annual av- 
erage. 

Rubber manufacturers in Europe are, 
like most European industries, handi- 
capped by shortages of raw materials par- 
ticularly those which must be imported 
and paid for in hard currencies. Essential 
imported materials, such as carbon black, 
are given first priority and textile prod- 
ucts, pigments, and chemicals are mostly 
obtained from European sources although 
at a higher cost in most cases. 

Many European rubber factories, par- 
ticularly those constructed or modernized 
before or since the last war, are well 
equipped and efficient. War damage has 
been repaired and production capacity is 
greater than before the war. The larger 
establishments have excellent technical 
facilities. Both the large and many small 
establishments have well-qualified techni- 
cal personnel with a great interest in all 
advances in rubber technology. 

The European rubber industry has made 
an excellent recovery of its production 
capacity and is fast reaching a position 
to supply all domestic needs and have a 
surplus for the world export market, the 
speaker concluded. 


Chicago Plans Talks on Resins 


The meeting of the Chicago Rubber 
Group to be held on May 20 at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, IIl., will fea- 
ture two papers on resins. J. C. Searer 
of the Durez Plastics and Chemical 
Co. will speak on “Phenolic Resins in 
the Rubber Industry.” M. E. Jones 
of the Marbon Corp. will address the 
group on “A New High Styrene Rein- 
forcing Resin—Marbon 8000.” At the 
conclusion of the technical session an 
election of officers for the 1950 season 
will be held. 


An Index to Volume 64 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 113 to 116 
of this issue. 
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Named Executive Vice-President 





P. J. Lathrop 


The Cameron Machine Co., 61 Popla: 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced 
the election of Palmer Jadwin Lathrop 
as executive vice-president. Mr. Lath- 
rop has been associated with the Cam- 
eron company since September, 1948. 
He was formerly vice-president in 
charge of production for the Bristol- 
Myers Co. During the war he served 
with the U.S.A.A.F. in the Alaskan Di- 
vision of the Air Transport Command. 
Mr. Lathrop was graduated from Prince- 
ton University in 1931. 


HERZEGH ADDRESSES DETROIT ON 
PUNCTURE SEALING TUBELESS TIRE 
The March 11 meeting of the Detroit 
Rubber and Plastics group held at the De- 
troit-Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich. was 
addressed by Frank Herzegh, tire develop- 
ment engineer for the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Mr. Herzegh spoke on the “Puncture Seal- 
ing Tubeless Tire.” The speaker noted that 
the development of a tubeless tire that 
would operate satisfactorily on passenger 
car service has been a goal of inventors 
since the inception of the pneumatic tire. 
Mr. Herzegh traced the development of 
the tubeless tire and recounted early dif- 
ficulties encountered. Such matters as tire 
cords, weights, sealing compounds and 
air locks were discussed. In the latest 
models of the puncture sealing tubeless 
tire, many of these problems have been 
solved or circumvented through research: 
Summarizing the advantages of the 
puncture sealing tubeless tire, Mr. Herzegh 
noted the structure of this tire which pro- 
vides a thin, effective barrier against dif- 
fusion of air into the tire body. High 
strength rayon cord bodies combine bruise 
resistance with thin crown gauge for cool 
operation, he said, resulting in greatly re- 
duced blowout hazards inherent with in- 
tegral body liner construction. Only a 
slight bead shape modification is necessary 
in order to provide a simple means of 
sealing the tire on a standard drop center 
rim, Another advantage is the addition of 
a layer of a puncture sealing material in 
the crown area. 
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SEARER ADDRESSES BUFFALO ON 
PHENOLIC RESINS IN RUBBER 





The Buffalo Rubber Group meeting of 
March 22, held at the Hotel Westbrook, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was addressed by J. C. 
Searer, director of research and develop- 
ment for the Industrial Resins Division 
ot Durez Plastics and Chemicals, Inc., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. The subject 
of Mr. Searer’s address was “Phenolic 
Resins in the Rubber Industry.” 

The speaker said that Durez phenolic 
resins are being used in increasing 
amounts for modifying rubber. The 
main.uses are in rubber compounding, 
rubber cements, and with various rub- 
ber latices. Rubber is also being used 
to modify phenolic molding compounds. 
In rubber compounding the phenolic 
resins act as thermosetting plasticizers, 
allowing easier processing stocks to be 
formulated, which on curing show im- 
proved tensile strength, higher hardness, 
stiffness, solvent, oil and abrasion re- 
sistance. 

Solvent type rubber adhesives con- 
taining phenolic resins are finding a 
wide variety of uses including bonding 
of brake linings to brake shoes, shoe 
soles to uppers, and linoleum to wood. 
Mr. Searer stated that improvements re- 
sulting from modification with phenolics 
include higher heat resistance, in- 
creased toughness and better adhesion. 
Phenolic resins have been formulatd for 
use with various rubber latices and are 
finding use in laminating, paper treat- 
ment, manufacture of gaskets and other 
fields. 


Marketing “Specification” Rubber 


Plastorub, a modified natural rubber 
which is chemically plasticized in its la- 
tex form before it is sheeted and dried on 
the plantation, has been introduced to the 
American market by the Socfin Company, 
Ltd., of Malaya. The first of a planned 
number of “special purpose natural rub- 
bers,” Plastorub is said to be uniform in 
certain important chemical and physical 
properties and may enable manufacturers 
to short-cut processes and streamline pro- 
duction. Power consumption is said to be 
lower and less heavy equipment is re- 
quired. Plastorub is distributed in the 
United States by Latex Distributors, Inc., 
80 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Hycar OR-15 in Powder Form 


The commercial production of Hycar 
JR-15 nitrile rubber in powder form has 
been announced by the B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Designed 
especially for mill and Banbury blending 
with phenolic resins, the development of 
Hycar powder now makes economically 
feasible the manufacture of rubber-pheno- 
lic molding compounds with exceptionally 
high impact resistance, the company said. 
The use of Hycar OR-15 powder has been 
indicated in the blending of petroleum 
and vegetable resins as shellac replace- 
ments. The product was previously sup- 
plied in two basic forms, dry sheet rubber 
and latex. 
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NATURAL LATEX PRODUCERS 
FORM TECHNICAL COMMITTEE 





Representatives of the producers of 
natural rubber latex or their American 
agents met recently and formed a per- 
manent organization known as the Tech- 
nical Committee of Natural Latex Pro- 
ducers. The committee was formed to 
consider any technical matters of inter- 
est to the industry, and to assist in 
maintaining and improving the quality 
of natural latex. Membership consists 
of representatives of the following or- 
ganizations: 

General Latex and Chemical Corp., 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Corp., Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. and its sub- 
sidiary, Xylos Rubber Co., H. A. Astlett 
& Co., Dunlop Rubber Co. represented 
by its agents, Charles T. Wilson & Co., 
Inc., Revertex Corp. of America, Latex 
Distributors, Inc., U. S. Rubber Co. 
and its Naugatuck Chemical Division. 

E. M. McColm of the Plantation Di- 
vision of U. S. Rubber, was elected 
chairman of the organization, and W. 
T. L. Ten Broeck of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., vice-chairman. The com- 
mittee will meet from time to time to con- 
sider any technical matters which may 
require industry-wide collaboration. 

Emphasis will be placed on defining 
standards of quality and maintaining 
them at the highest level which can be 
met with present known production 
methods. The committee said that such 
collaborative effort will result in the es- 
tablishment and general usefulness of 
the commodity in contrast to the arti- 
ficial standards based on appearance, 
rather than technical quality, now in 
vogue in the dry rubber market. 


Weld Addresses Gates Club 


Approximately 90 members and 
guests attended the March 2 meeting of 
the Gates Technical ‘Club held at the 
Edelweiss Restaurant, in Denver, Colo. 
Principal speaker of the evening was 
John Weld, public relations manager 
for the Western Region of the Ford 
Motor Co. Mr. Weld spoke on the 
subject “What to Expect in the Auto- 
mobile of Tomorrow.” The _ speaker 
discussed trends towards over-all dimen- 
sions of future automobiles and the re- 
lationship of motors and front axle 
towards riding comfort. Mr. Weld 
maintained that the public does not 
want a small automobile, but rather a 
large car for a small price. 


Australia-born Sir Clive Baillieu has 
been appointed chairman of the Dunlop 
Rubber Co., Ltd., London, England. 
Sir Clive, formerly deputy chairman, 
sueceeded Sir George Beharrell, who re- 
signed on March 31 after 26 vears with 
the company and nearly 12 years as 
chairman. Sir George has been ap- 
pointed president of the company, and 
although he has relinquished all execu- 
tive duties, he will be available in~an 
advisory capacity. 
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Tire Cost Deduction 


It costs the average motorist more 
for gasoline taxes each year than it 
does for tires and tubes, according 
to the latest study on operating 
costs completed by D. E. Carson, 
director of business research of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. The average 
motorist will drive 10,000 miles this 
year, wearing out 1.6 tires and tubes 
which will cost him approximately 
$30.16. The owner of a popular 
make car will use an estimated 667 
gallons of gasoline in 1949, which 
means that in such states as New 
York and Ohio he will pay $36.69 
in taxes on motor fuel. To sum- 
marize, it will cost the average mo- 
torist approximately 22% more in 
gasoline taxes than the cost of 
his tires and tubes. 





NEWMAN OF B. F, GOODRICH 
STILL SEES BIG TIRE YEAR 





The B. F. Goodrich Co. sees no 
reason why it should change its earlier 
1949 total tire sales estimates, according 
to a statement made by James J. New- 
man, vice-president in charge of sales 
for the company, in New York early 
this month. The initial Goodrich esti- 
mate predicted sales of 85,000,000 units, 
or some 2,000,000 more than iast year. 

Reflecting the company’s confidence 
in demand, Mr. Newman revealed that 
two new plants will shortly go into pro- 
duction on tubeless tires at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, and Miami, Oklahoma. 
Eventually, he said, tubeless tires may 
also be made at the Oaks, Penna., plant. 
Goodrich has introduced tubeless tires 
in various sections of the country and 
plans to merchandise them in the New 
York area before the end of the year. 

Mr. Newman emphasized that the 
factor which has the most bearing on 
the number of tires sold throughout the 
country, is the total number of two-year 
old or older automobiles in use. This 
year, more than 30,800,000 such cars 
and trucks will be in use, an increase of 
between 800,000 and 900,000 over the 
29,900,000 in use last year. Each of 
these cars represents a customer for 
several new tires. 

The trend throughout the whole 
country, for manufacturers and distrib- 
utors, dealers and consumers is to be- 
come “inventory conscious.” At the 
last year-end, tire wholesalers had lower 
inventories than they held over from 
the previous year-end. Even now, dealer 
inventories throughout the country are 
sub-normal, Mr. Newman declared. By 
contrast, demand for tubeless tires, for 
example, is so great that the company 
has a considerable backlog of orders. 


An Index to Volume 64 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 113 to 116 
of this issue. 








CURBS ON NATURAL RUBBER 
EASED FOR TUBE MANUFACTURE 


Inner tube manufacturers may now use 
more natural rubber in the production of - 
popular-size tubes as the result of an 
amendment of Rubber Allocation Order 
R-1, issued on March 16 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Effective immediately, the change in the 
Department order permits a manufacturer 
to make 40 percent of his 9.00 cross-sec- 
tion and smaller tubes of natural rubber. 
The remaining 60 percent must be manu- 
factured from butyl. Previously, 80 per- 
cent of a producer’s output of popular-size 
passenger car and small bus and truck 
tubes had to be made of butyl. 

The Office of Domestic Commerce said 
that while the change permits reduction of 
butyl use from approximately 60,000 to 40,- 
000 Jong tons a year, the Department does 
not expect consumption of the synthetic to 
decrease materially. Officials explained that 
acceptance of butyl by manufacturers and 
the public promises its continued wide use 
on a voluntary basis. It is not anticipated 
that the new tubes specifications will in- 
terfere with accumulation of natural rub- 
ber for the strategic stockpile, they said. 

The amendment of the rubber order also 
eliminates the certification which importers 
of rubber products not under specification 
controls in this country were required to 
file with Collectors of Customs. Importa- 
tion of products under specification con- 
trols remains prohibited, however, and re- 
quests to bring them into this country will 
continue to be handled as appeals by the 
ODC Rubber Division. 


Geon Paste Resin (2/ 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleveland 
15, Ohio, has announced the large scale 
production and a substantial reduction in 
the price of its Geon Paste Resin 121, 
formerly called 100 x 210 N. Carload 
lots are now available at 37 cents per 
pound, as, compared with the previous 
price of 40 cents. Used in both plastisol 
and organosol formulations, Geon Resin 
121 is especially adaptable to the former 
process. The product has smaller par- 
ticle size, higher molecular weight, greater 
uniformity and yields plastisols of lower 
viscosity, according to the company. In 
addition to conventional textiles, fibre- 
glass and paper are successfully coated with 
Geon Resin 121 formulations. . Geon 
Resin 121 is said to allow greater sim- 
plicity of equipment design and lower 
cost for dip-coated articles such as gloves, 
dish racks and plating racks. The same 
is true for molding toys or dolls, artificial 
fish lures and prosthetic devices by slush 
or low pressure techniques. 


The 1949 edition of the Waste Trades 
Manual and Directory, published by the 
British-Continental Trade Press, Ltd., 225 
West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y., is now 
under compilation. The manual includes 
listings on a world-wide basis. Companies 
interested in having information included 
in the Scrap Rubber Séction are asked to 
contact the publishers for a free listing. 
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PROGRAM IS ARRANGED FOR 
GORDON RESEARCH CONFERENCES 
The Gordon Research Conferences for 

1949, sponsored by the American Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Science, for- 

merly known as the Gibson Island Re- 
search Conferences, will be held from June 

20 to September 2 at Colby Junior College 

in New London, N. H. The facilities of 

the college have been made available for 
the conferences. 

As usual, the conferences will cover a 
variety of subjects including polymers, 
petroleum, catalysis, ion exchange, textiles, 
corrosion, instrumentation, food and nutri- 
tion, and medicinal chemistry. The ses- 
sions on polymers will be held from July 
11 to 15 and will feature the presentation 
of thirteen papers, as follows: 

Polymerization and Polymer Properties 
in the Solid State, by H. F. Mark. 

Molecular Configuration and Intrinsic 
Viscosity of Polymers, by P. J. Flory. 

Light Scattering and the Structure of 
Polymers, by B. H. Zimm. 

Rheological Properties of Polymers, by 
R. S. Spencer. 

Absolute Rate Constants in Free Radical 
Polymerizations, by M. S. Matheson. 

Long-Lived Free Radicals in Polymeri- 
zation Reactions, by K. Nozaki. 

Redox Emulsion Polymerization Sys- 
tems, by G. E. Hulse. 

Physical Characterization of Cellulose 
Xanthate in Solution, by J. M. Swanson. 

Copolymerization by Non-Radical Mech- 
anisms, by C. T. Walling and F. R. Mayo. 

Friedel-Crafts Catalyzed Polymerization 
at Low Temperatures, by R. G. Heilig- 
mann. 

Some Reactions of Alkyl Percarbonates, 
by S. G. Cohen. 

Some Molecular Interactions with Polar 
Polymers, by C. D. West. 

Experiments on Diffusion of High Poly- 
mers, by C. A. Winkler. 

Requests for attendance at the confer- 
ences, or for any- additional information, 
should be addressed to W. George Parks, 
Director, Department of Chemistry, Rhode 
Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 


Building Textile Laboratory 


U. S. Rubber Co. will build a $250,000 
laboratory for textile research and de- 
velopment at Winnsboro, S. C., which 
will permit the consolidation of the re- 
search and development work carried 
on in Winnsboro, in Hogansville, Ga., 
and elsewhere, and will provide for sub- 
stantial expansion of these activities. 
The new building will adjoin the com- 
pany’s textile mill in Winnsboro, which 
is the largest of nine mills operated by 
the textile diviison of the company. Con- 
struction of the new facilities at Winns- 
boro will start as soon as building plans 
are completed. It is expected that the 
new laboratory will be in operation in 
about nine months. S. H. Sherman, 
manager of the Development Depart- 
ment of the Textile Division, will move 
his headquarters from Hogansville to 
Winnsboro and will be in direct charge 
of the laboratory under the general su- 
pervision of R. C. Harrington, technical 
director of the Textile Division. 
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Pete Murawski 


Officers for 1949 of the New York 
Rubber Group include Pete Murawski 
as chairman, D. E. Jones as vice-chair- 
man, Emil W. Schwartz as sergeant-at- 
arms, and B. B. Wilson as secretary. 
Biographies of the chairman and vice- 
chairman follow herewith. 

Pete Murawski, the present chairman, 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., on June 
28, 1899. He attended the Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute in Brooklyn and 
St. Benedict’s College at Atchison, Kan- 
sas. Entering the business field in 1917, 
Mr. Murawski spent two years with the 
William Becker Aniline and Chemical 
Co. and in 1919 joined the Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation, working in the 
New York office. From 1926 to 1928 he 
was associated with the Standard Oil 
Co. of New York. 

In late 1928 Mr. Murawski joined the 
sales staff of the Grasselli Chemical Co. 
in Cleveland, reporting to Dr. Ira Wil- 
liams, now research director of J. M. 
Huber, Inc. When the DuPont organi- 
zation took over Grasselli in 1929, Mr. 
Murawki joined the DuPont Rubber 
Cliemicals Division as a technical sales 
representative and has continued in that 
post since, specializing in the sale of 
neoprene and rubber chemicals to the 
wire field for the past ten years. Mr. 
Murawski is a member of the American 
Chemical Society and its Rubber Di- 
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D. Earl Jones 


vision as well as a member of various 
local rubber groups. He is married, has 
three children, and pursues farming as a 
hobby. 

D. Earl Jones, the present vice-chair- 
man, was born in Utica, N. Y., on No- 
vember 25, 1896. After attending ele- 
mentary school in Utica and high school 
in Glens Falls, N. Y., he went to Col- 
gate, being graduated with a B.S. in 
1917. After serving in the Army Ord- 
nance Department during World War I, 
he entered the employ of the American 
Hard Rubber Co. as a chemist in 1919. 
He was named chief chemist of the com- 
pany in 1927 and in 1927 was appointed 
manager of chemical research, the po- 
sition he currently holds. 

Mr. Jones is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and its Rubber 
Division. He is also a member of the 
Electrochemical Society and company 
representative for American Hard Rub- 
ber on Committee D-11 of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. During 
the last war he was chairman of the 
Hard Rubber Consulting Technical 
Committee of the OMD Rubber Bureau. 
Mr. Jones is also active in civic affairs 
in Butler, N. J., being a member of the 
Boards of Health and Education. He 
has been president of the latter board 
since 1943. He is married and has one 
daughter. 








Ferro Chemical Stabilizers 


Ferro Chemical Corp., Bedford, Ohio, 
has developed a new and complete line of 
heat and light stabilizers for polyvinyl 
chloride and associated copolymers. These 
stabilizers have been designed for ease of 
handling and incorporation in plastics 
processing. They are said to impart ex- 
cellent clarity and stability to clear stocks. 
The stabilizers are equally effective in pig- 
mented stocks and exhibit little or no re- 
action with pigments. 


Thermoid Stock Bonus Plan 


Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J., has regis- 
tered approximately 60,000 shares of com- 
mon stock with the Security Exchange 
Commission to be issued under a con- 
tributory savings and stock bonus plan. 
Membership in the plan will be made avail- 
able to about 1,400 company employees. 
The company is expected to contribute 
about $80,000 to the 1949 trust, while the 
employee contributions will amount to 


about $400,000. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 
| 


A new booklet, entitled “Four Ways of 
Doing an Export Business,” comprising a 
series of “know-how” articles of interest 
to exporters, is available from the pub- 
lisher, Exporters’ Digest, 170 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 

Monsanto Chemical Co., in an effort to 
simplify the trade names used in the plas- 
tics industry, has redesignated all of its 
polystyrene products with the name “Lus- 
trex.” 

A distributor of safety appliances in the 
Southeastern section of the country is 
using Koroseal brattice cloth in the manu- 
facture of stretchers used in carrying dis- 
abled workmen from mines. 

“Indonex Plasticizers in Neoprene Com- 
pounds,” is the title of the latest technical 
report to be issued by the Indoil Chemical 


Co. 


U. S. Rubber has published a 100-page 
manual containing a comprehensive set of 
drive tables for multiple belts, complete 
sheave data including construction, dimen- 
sions, and weights, complete fractional 
horsepower drive layouts, and other use- 
ful material for engineers in designing 
multiple and light duty V-belt drives. 

Manhattan Rubber recently received for 
the third time in as many years a certificate 
from the National Garden Institute for its 
contribution to the National Garden Pro- 
gram. 

Glyco Products has announced that it 
is now producing glyceryl mono-oleates by 
a new process which makes possible the 
production of lighter colored and more 
highly surface-active materials at lower 
cost. 

A bulletin highlighting the cause and 
cure of industrial dermatitis is currently 
available from L. E. Hicks & Son, Inc., 
Oak Park, Ill. The booklet summarizes 
the cost to industry of dermatitis, its 
prevalence in various industries, and 
methods of preventing it. 

Dow Corning Corp., Midland, Mich., 
has made available a revised edition of its 

‘ booklet on DC Antifoam A, the silicone 
compound for killing foam in aqueous sys- 
tems. Copies are available on request to 
the company. 

The Carboline Co., St. Louis 5, Mo., has 
announced a new thermosetting resin named 
“Carbo-Fix,” which is used as a corrosion- 
resisting repair cement. 


—_—— 


“It's the Principle of the Thing” is the 
title of a new booklet distributed by U. S. 
Rubber which tells motorists how they can 
get up to 78% more mileage from their 
tires. 
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A technical bulletin on “Carbon Black 
Reinforcement of 41° F. Low Tempera- 
ture Rubber” has been made available 
by the Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Phillips Petroleum Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Copies are available on request to the 
company. 


William Whitman Co., Inc., one of 
the larger textile manufacturers in the 
New England area, has organized Whit- 
man Plastics, Inc., with a plant at Lynn, 
Mass., for the manufacture of vinyl film. 





Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Ne- 
braska, has issued a supplement -to its 
booklet on “Memorandum of Increased 
Rates and Charges.” Several additional 
changes in rates are noted in the supple- 
ment. 

Binny & Smith Co. has made available 
special reprints of the article on “Car- 
bon pH and Structure in Rubber Com- 
pounding,” which was originally pub- 
lished in the October, 1948, issue of India 
Rubber World. Copies are available on 
request to the company. 

A new series of six sound slide films, 
entitled “Human Factors in Safety,” has 
been released by the National Safety 
Council, Chicago. The films are in- 
tended to aid management’s foreman 
training program. Details can be se- 
cured direct from the Council. 





Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has released a new 16 mm sound motion 
picture in color dramatizing the func- 
tions and benefits of air conditioning in 
the home, in commerce, and in industry. 
A 22-minute film, it is entitled “Service 
Unseen.” 

Live, semi-tropical fish are riow being 
transported in giant “fishbags” made by 
Goodyear. The “fishbags” -consist of 
rubber-covered nylon tanks. These are 
mounted on trucks, loaded with about 
400 fish, and air is constantly pumped 
into the tanks. 

Goodyear has_ reported that its 
cyclized rubber resin, natural rubber 
Pliolite, has been returned to volume 
production. This type resin is still the 
preferred one for specialized applica- 
tions, such as hot melt coatings. 

Non-ionic surface active agents in gen- 
eral and glycol and polyglycol esters of 
fatty acids are described in a reprint now 
available from the Glyco Products Co., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Designed to protect lives and property, 
a new fire-retardant paint and coating 
named Flame-Seal, which is also non-toxic, 
has been developed by the Stallton Chemi- 
cal Corp., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 





Cambridge Televisionette Boot 


The Cambridge Rubber Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., is featuring a new rubber boot 
especially designed to conform to the 
latest trends in new look styles in wo- 
men’s shoes. Named the Televisionette, 





the boot is a companion product to the 
Television boot produced by the company. 
The new features of the Televisionette 
which distinguish it from the original 
Television model are a lower cut plus 
sleek contour lines for the ultimate in 
smart footwear appearance. The boot is 
waterproof right up to the top because 
of a special gusset under the zipper. 








Glyco Products Co. has transferred all 
of its Brooklyn, N. Y., manufacturing and 
research facilities to its main plant at 


Natrium, W. Va. 


Minneapolis - Honeywell Regulator Co. 
has acquired the assets of the H. Belfield 
Co., manufacturers of control valves. The 
new acquisition will be known as the Bel- 
field Valve Division of Minneapolis- 
Honeywell. 

“Required Equipment for Lubrication 
Control” is the title of a new publication 
illustrating the Portable Oil Inspection Kit 
produced by the Gerin Corp., Red Bank, 
N. J. 

Use of rubber hydraulic control hose on 
the fuel injection systems of large Diesel 
powered trucks as a replacement for: cop- 
per or flexible metallic tubing has been 
reported by Goodrich. 

Gould Storage Battery -Corp., Trenton, 
N. J., has published a 40-page pocket-size 
handbook of instructions and engineering 
data on the care of motive-power batteries. 

A modern method of harvesting oysters 
utilizing suction hose produced by Good- 
rich in equipment which resembles a giant 
vacuum cleaner is being used by H. C. 
Rowe & Co., of New Haven, Conn. 

J. M. Huber Corp., has completed the 
distribution of a $600,000 bonus among its 
employees, and deposited approximately 
$170,000 into its salaried employees’ profit- 
sharing trust fund. 
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} The scorch and processing handicaps of cold rubber have been 
overcome through the use of VFF carbon (Statex K). 










2 VFF carbon (Statex K) has lower oxygen sorption and better 
oxygen bomb and air oven aging than a small particle oil black. 


3 Cold Rubber treads compounded with VFF carbon (Statex K) 
combine trouble-free processing with maximum road wear, 
flex life and aging. 7 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S 
polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized 
by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- 
cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be 
found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental 
polymers will be produced only at the request of the consumers 


original run’ will be set aside if possible for distribution to 
other interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales 
when available will distributed in quantities of one or two 
bales upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or 
will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was 
produced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subse- 
quent production runs will be made if sufficient requests are 


and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the received to warrant them. 


X Manufacturing Date of Polymer 

Number Plant Authorization Description 

X-512 U. S. Rubber, 3-14-49 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated 

GR-S-SP Naugatuck recipe emulsified with potassium oleate. Shortstopped with ditertiary butyl hydro- 
quinone. Mooney 55 + 5; antioxidant 1.25% BLE. Polymer coagulated by di- 
lute alum—dilute latex technique. 

X-513 Goodyear, 1-14-49 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide acti- 

GR-S Torrance vated recipe emulsified with Dresinate #214. Shortstopped with dinitrochloro 
benzene. Mooney 55 + 5; antioxidant 1.25% BLE. 

X-514 U. S. Rubber, 1-24-49 Copolymer of butadiene and styrene; of the hydrocarbon present, approximately 

GR-S Borger 15% is derived from styrene. Polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with 
cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe emulsified with Dresinate 731. Short- 
i" with ditertiary butyl hydroquinone. Mooney 50 + 5; antioxidant 1.25% 

X-515 Firestone, 1-28-49 Same as GR-S-45-AC except shortstopped with 0.05 parts hydroquinone. Mooney 

GR-S Lake Charles - M2 4. 

X-516 General, 3-4-49 A mixture of 50 + 2 parts Statex K and 100 parts of GR-S type polymer hav- 

GR-S Baytown ing a Mooney of 45 + 4 on the finished unpigmented polymer. Stabilized with 
15% PBNA. 

X-517 General, 2-23-49 A mixture of 50 + 2 parts Philblack O and 100 parts of GR-S type polymer 

GR-S Baytown made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe 
emulsified with Dresinate #214. Polymer shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. 
Mooney of the unpigmented polymer 40 + 5; stabilized with 15% PBNA on the 
contained polymer. 

X-518 Goodyear, 3-1-49 GR-S to be used as standard reference bale starting March 7, 1949. 

GR-S Torrance 

X-519 U. S. Rubber, 3-14-49 GR-S made at reduced reattion temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated 

GR-S Borger recipe emulsified with potassium oleate. Shortstopped with dietertiary butyi hydro- 
quinone. Mooney 70 + 5; antioxidant 1.25% BLE. 

X-520 Goodyear, 3-4-49 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated 

GR-S Torrance recipe emulsified with Dresinate #214. Shortstopped with 0.15 parts dinitro- 
chlorobenzene. Mooney 55 + 5; antioxidant 1.25% BLE. : 

X-521 Goodyear, 3-4-49 GR-S made at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated 

GR-S Torrance recipe emulsified with Dresinate #214, shortstopped with ditertiary butyl hydro- 
quinone. Mooney 55 + 5; stabilized with a non-staining type antioxidant R-2019G. 

X-522 Goodyear, 3-4-49 Same as X-521 GR-S except polymer is coagulated by diluting Latex to 4%— 

GR-S Torrance dilute alum technique. 


NOTE: The above new polymers are experimental only and the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corporation, does not make any 
repeenenens or warranties of any kind, express or implied, as to the specifications or properties of such experimental polymers, or the results to be ob- 
tained from their use. 











Glycerine Prices Reduced 


Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Lever Brothers, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., have reduced their prices for all 
grades of glycerine 15 cents a pound, mak- 
ing their products competitive with syn- 
thetic glycerine which is currently quoted 
at approximately 24 cents a pound, f.o.b. 
Texas refineries. Lever Brothers’ new 
price for chemically pure glycerine in 
tank car lots delivered in New York City 
was quoted at 24% cents per pound. Lever 
officials said that these prices will prob- 
ably be kept competitive with synthetic 
glycerine prices. The highest postwar 
prices for refined natural glycerine ranged 
about 5534 cents, but at the opening of 
1949 were around 40 cents, with price 
variations by fractions of a cent upward 
1° downward depending upon grade. 
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Heads International Latex Corp. 


W. O. Heinze, formerly vice-president 
of the International Latex Corp., Dover, 
Delaware, has been elected president of 
that company, succeeding A. N. Spanel, 
who has been made chairman of the 
board. Mr. Heinze joined the corporation 
as general manager in September, 1943, 
and has been in charge of all manufac- 
turing operations. It was also announced 
that Frederick W. Andrews, who has been 
in charge of research and development, 
has been elected vice-president, and Irv- 
ing Obrow has been named _ assistant 
treasurer. 


An Index to Volume 64 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 113 to 116 
of this issue. 


Producing “Cold Rubber” Latex 


Production of cold rubber latex was 
started recently at the government plant 
operated by the U. S. Rubber Co. in 
Naugatuck, Conn. The plant will pro- 
duce approximately 2,500 tons of cold 
rubber latex per year for use in large 
scale service trials in such products as 
saturated paper and fiber products, ad- 
hesives, foam rubber, gaskets, brake lin- 
ings, tire cord dipping solution and wire 
insulation. Company officials explained 
that the 2,500 ton figure represents 
about 8% of the plant’s total rated ca- 
pacity. If cold rubber proves as suc- 
cessful in new uses as it has in tires, 
additional equipment will be installed 
to produce larger quantities of the mate- 
rial. 
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UNOFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE RUBBER DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A summarized history of the operations 
of the Rubber Development Corporation 
and its predecessor agency, the Rubber 
Reserve Company, in the procurement and 
development of natural rubber during the 
wartime years, has recently been made 
available. One of the authors, Douglas H. 
Allen, was actively associated with the 
natural rubber procurement program from 
its inception in March, 1942, until his 
resignation as president of the Rubber 
Development Corporation on October 1, 
1944, The other author, Francis Adams 
Truslow, served as the special representa- 
tive of the Rubber Reserve Company, and 
its successor, the Rubber Development 
Corporation, in Peru, from the inception 
of the program in that country until he 
became a vice-president of Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation on October 1, 1944. 
He served in that capacity until his resig- 
nation in November, 1945. 


Not An Official Document 


It is to be noted that while the history 
is based upon official documents and upon 
the authors’ intimate knowledge of the 
natural rubber program, it does not pur- 
port to be an official document. Rather, 
the authors undertook the preparation of 
this summary at the request of the Hon. 
Jesse Jones, formerly Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator and Secretary of Commerce, 
who felt that a summarized history of 
natural rubber procurement should be 
available for refe. nce in connection with 
the over-all history of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

The authors note in a foreword that 
since the Rubber Development Corporation 
has discontinued operations and has, in 
effect, been liquidated, it is doubtful that 
there is anyone at present in Government 
service sufficiently familiar with all the 
aspects of the natural rubber procurement 
program from its inception to be in a posi- 
tion to summarize the history of the pro- 
gram, A further reason for the prepara- 
tion of this summary was to clarify the 
statements made in the United State Sen- 
ate and in the press during the war which 
created the erroneous, but widespread, im- 
pression that wild rubber from Latin 
America, delivered under the inter-Ameri- 
can .rubber agreements, cost the United 
States Government around five dollars per 
pound, whereas the actual average cost 
was less than 60 cents per pound. 


History Should Prove Useful 


A review of the problems encountered 
in the procurement and development of 
natural rubber in World War II may be 
helpful in formulating a wise policy in the 
postwar period with respect to stockpiling, 
maintenance of synthetic rubber production 
and related problems, the authors believe. 
The history of natural rubber procure- 
ment, prior to the formation of the Rubber 
Development Corporation, is a classic ex- 
ample of the evils of divided responsibility 
and divided authority with respect to the 
procurement of a strategic commodity, 
while its history after the formation of 
the Corporation demonstrates the advan- 
tages of concentrating in a single entity 
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full responsibility and full authority, main- 
tain Messrs. Allen and Truslow. 

The summary states that in its organiza- 
tion and method of operation, the Rubber 
Development Corporation represented a 
novel and significant departure from the 
organization and method of operation of 
most government corporations. Rubber De- 
velopment Corporation was, in actual prac- 
tice, an independent corporate entity not 
subject to the administrative control of 
any department or agency of Government. 
The board of directors of the corporation 
included representatives of every agency 
of Government having a-recognized in- 
terest in natural rubber procurement. A 
decision of a majority of the directors was 
final, and an executive committee of the 
board had authority to take action on be- 
half of the committee on urgent matters. 

In brief, say the authors, the experience 
of the corporation indicates that the cor- 
porate form is probably the most efficient 
way of accomplishing a “business” purpose 
in government, providing there is a careful 
definition of its purposes and its relation- 
ship to other agencies of government, as 
well as a limitation of its powers and 
functions. 


Anent Foreign Negotiations 


Despite the fact that the Rubber Devel- 
opment Corporation was continually in- 
volved in difficult and delicate negotiations 
with various governments of Latin 
America, there was full cooperation and 
little or no friction between the Depart- 
ment of State and the corporation. A rep- 
resentative of the Department of State 
served as a director of the corporation, 
thus creating a continuing and informed 
liaison with the Department of State and 
the Rubber Development Corporation. 

The history of the natural rubber pro- 
curement program is of significance from 
the standpoint of international relation- 
ships, say the authors. It demonstrated 
that a complex and difficult production 
program, coupled with unpopular restric- 
tions upon consumption, can be successfully 
achieved by a full, free, and equal part- 
nership between the United States and the 
governments and the peoples of the Latin 
American countries concerned. There must, 
however, be a common objective, and a 
friendly, cooperative, but wholly realistic 
attitude on the part of the participants, 
and an appreciation of the sovereign rights 
of the countries involved. 


Inter-American Agreements 


Within a few weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
the United States was cut off from 90% 
of the available sources of natural rubber. 
Peacetime consumption of the United Na- 
tions was estimated at 900,000 tons and 
wartime unrestricted requirements at l,- 
200,000 tons per year. Through purchases 
by private industry and stockpiling activi- 
ties of the Rubber Reserve Company, there 
had been built up by the end of 1941 in 
the United States an inventory of 533,344 
long tons of natural rubber. By April, 
1942, this inventory had increased to 
630,000 tons, 








The summary points out that the chief 
plantation sources left open to the United 
Nations were Ceylon, India and Liberia, 
with a combined production at that time 
of around 115,000 tons per year. The ex- 
tent to which production in these areas 
could be increased was limited and could 
be forecast within a narrow margin. New 
heavy rubber plantations could not be es- 
tablished in time to supply war needs be- 
cause five to seven years is required for 
rubber trees to grow to tappable size. 

The gap between the available 115,000 
tons from Ceylon, India and Liberia, and 
the estimated requirements of over 1,200,- 
000 tons per year, could only be bridged 
by drastic rubber conservation, by maxi- 
mum ultilization of reclaimed rubber, by 
the immediate development of a vast syn- 
thetic rubber industry in the United States, 
and by the maximum development of wild 
rubber in Africa and Latin America. 

Under terms of an agreement with 
Great Britain, that country assumed re- 
sponsibility for the procurement and de- 
velopment of maximum natural rubber 
supplies from Ceylon and India, and from 
Africa. The United States assumed a like 
responsibility with respect to the producing 
countries of the Western Hemisphere and 
Liberia. 

To that end, the Department of State, 
in conjunction with the Rubber Reserve 
Company, undertook the negotiation of 
agreements with all the rubber producing 
countries of Latin America providing for 
the sale for a term of years, at a fixed 
price, to the United States of their ex- 
portable surpluses of crude rubber and 
rubber manufactured goods and the limi- 
tation of local consumption. In turn, the 
United States gave assurances to the pro- 
ducing countries that their essential re- 
quirements for rubber and rubber manu- 
factured goods would be supplied insofar 
as the war needs of the United Nations 
permitted. During the period March, 1942, 
to October, 1942, agreements with all six- 
teen producing countries of Latin America 
were concluded. 

Under these rubber agreements, primary 
responsibility for effectuating the purposes 
of the agreement and for bringing about 
maximum production was placed upon the 
government of the producing country. The 
function of the Rubber Reserve Company 
and of the Rubber Development Corpora- 
tion, as its successor, other than pur- 
chasing the exportable surpluses of rubber 
and rubber manufactured goods, was to 
collaborate with and to aid the producing 
countries in effectuating the purposes of 
the agreements. 


Problems of Development 


The authors state that plantation rubber 
in Liberia presented no serious problem 
because the plantations were almost en- 
tirely owned and operated by the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. The company gave as- 
surance that every practicable step would 
be taken to bring about maximum produc- 
tion. 

The principal actual or potential sources 
of supply of rubber in Latin America 
were the wild guayule shrub found mostly 
in Mexico, and wild tree rubber of the 
Hevea and Castilloa varieties found 
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throughout Mexico, Central America and 
Northern South America. Mangabeira 
and Manicoba trees in the semi-arid areas 
of North-Eastern and Central Brazil, pre- 
sented, at once, the greatest possibility of 
expansion and the most complex and diffi- 
cult problem. 

The authors explain that in bringing 
about the production of wild rubber, the 
problem is primarily one of establishing a 
stable and profitable price and of supply- 
ing and equipping the individual rubber 
tapper, of maintaining his health and pro- 
ductivity and of providing the transporta- 
tion and financing upon which his activities 
depend. The limiting factors affecting a 
solution of the problem were, therefore, 


shortage of supplies, transport and com- . 


munication difficulties, and inadequate 
sources of labor to do the work required. 


There were two schools of thought as 
to how these problems could best be solved. 
According to the authors, a point of view 
presented by the Board of Economic War- 
fare called for sweeping reforms in habits, 
customs and standards of living of the 
foreign peoples involved. The Rubber Re- 
serve Corporation in association with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation pre- 
sented a more moderate point of view 
which was put into operation. Working 
within the scheme of the local govern- 
ments, transportation and communication 
facilities were improved, labor shifted to 
areas of greatest need, and precautions 
taken to safeguard the health and produc- 
tivity of the worker. 

In financing the production of rubber, 
to the greatest feasible extent, financing 
was done through private banks or through 
credit instrumentalities of the local gov- 
ernments, so that the United States would 
not be in the position of directly lending 
money to producers of rubber. These 
operational activities were carried on by 
the Rubber Development Corporation in 
cooperation with the Department of State 
and the embassies of the United States 
in producing countries. 


Average Unit Costs 


The authors emphasize that a recent 
report of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration discloses that during the period 
of the inter-American rubber agreements, 
a total of 153,545 long tons of wild rubber 
were received in the United States from 
the producing countries of Latin America 
at an over-all cost of $203,638,178, or at 
an average unit cost of 59.207 cents per 
pound delivered to United States ports. 
This actual cost was in wide variance with 
previous estimates which ran as high as 
$5.00 per pound. 

This cost includes the purchase price of 
the rubber, plus applicable price premiums, 
plus all administrative expense in Wash- 
ington and in the field, all development 
expense, all realized losses on loans, in- 
vestments, equipment and other assets, in- 
terest on the capital used, and an average 
reserve against the book value of assets 
still outstanding as at June 30, 1947, of 
84 percent. Even if all assets outstanding 
as at June 30, 1947, were written off and_ 
charged into the cost, the unit costs would 
only be increased by a fraction of a cent. 
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It may be said, therefore, that the final 
cost of wild rubber received under the 
inter-American rubber agreements should 
work out to less than 60 cents per pound 
delivered to United States ports. 

The above figures do not take into ac- 
count rubber produced in the agreement 
countries not exported to the United States 
as crude rubber, which it is estimated ag- 
gregated upwards of 80,000 long tons dur- 
ing the period of the agreements. Part of 
this quantity was used to supply the essen- 
tial requirements for tires and tubes of 
the producing countries, and part was pur- 
chased by the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration in the form of tires and tubes 
and other rubber manufactured goods for 
import into the United States or for ship- 
ment to other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, under allocation by the United 
States, to supply the essential requirements 
of these countries. Tires and tubes so pur- 
chased by the Rubber Development Cor- 
poration aggregated 1,421,121 units having 
a purchase value of $32,704,608.96. 

The cryptostegia plantation project in 
Haiti, initiated and carried out pursuant to 
directive of the Board of Economic War- 
fare against the advice of Rubber Reserve 
Company and Rubber Development Cor- 
poration, which had nothing to do with 
wild rubber deliverable under the inter- 
American rubber agreements, resulted in 
the production of 5% tons of rubber at a 
cost of $6,725,615.04, or $546 per pound. 
This project was liquidated by the Rubber 
Development Corporation early in 1944 be- 
cause of the negligible production of rub- 
ber to that date, and because it was esti- 
mated that to carry the project through 
1946 an additional $7,000,000 would have 
to be spent, and because rubber obtainable 
from the project through 1946 was esti- 
mated at less than 1,000 tons. 

From Liberia, almost entirely from plan- 
tations of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, there was obtained during the 
period 64,344 long tons of crude rubber 
at a cost of $44,111,649.33, or 30.605 cents 
per pound, and 22,763 long tons of latex at 
a cost of $20,146,304.95, or 39.510 cents 
per pound. 

It was the consistent opinion of the 
Rubber Development Corporation, say the 
authors, that the wartime development of 
Latin American rubber was a necessary 
expedient. The corporation opposed long- 
term rubber projects unlikely to produce 
any substantial quantity of rubber during 
the anticipated period of the war. The 
corporation had informed the Latin 
American governments that in its opinion 
wild rubber should be regarded as a war- 
time venture, and that wild rubber would 
prove non-competitive and uneconomic 
from a world market standpoint. 


Stockpiling Is Recommended 


In conclusion, the authors contend that 
wild rubber in this hemisphere should not 
be depended upon except as a last resort, 
since the cost is uneconomic and produc- 
tion cannot be rapidly expanded. On ac- 
count of many fundamental factors, it ap- 
pears doubtful any large scale plantation 
production of rubber is likely to be de- 
veloped in this hemisphere. The United 
States is likely, therefore, to continue to 





be dependent upon Far Eastern sources for 
the major part of its essential require- 
ments of natural rubber. 

Under such circumstances, it would 
seem as though the maintenance of an 
adequate stockpile of natural rubber is the 
least expensive and the most certain way 
of assuring our essential requirements of 
natural rubber in the event of an emer- 
gency which might again cut off our ac- 
cess to Far Eastern sources. (NOTE: 
Copies of the summary may be obtained 
from the authors at $1.00 each. Address 
Douglas H. Allen, 222 Eleventh Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y.). 


Koppers Isopropyl Phenols 

The Chemical Division of Koppers Co., 
Inc., Pittsburgh, Penna., is now offering 
commercial quantities of isopropyl phenols. 
The isopropyl phenols are now produced 
in three grades: ortho-Isopropyl Phenol, a 
relatively pure ortho isomer; meta, para- 
Isopropyl Phenol, a close-boiling mixture 
of the meta and para isomers; and Di- 
isopropyl Phenol, a mixture of the dialky- 
lated phenols. The isopropyl phenols have 
been found to have several promising uses. 
The alkyl phenols themselves are powerful 
high-boiling solvents which are valuable 
for certain wire-coating operations. The 
phosphate esters offer promise as plasti- 
cizers for vinyl resins and related materi- 
als. Other uses suggested include the man- 
ufacture of phenolic surface coating resins 
and the production of rubber processing 
chemicals. 


Flame Resisting Oil Tank 


A new type aviation oil tank said to be 
capable of withstanding fire and temper- 
atures of 2000° F. has been developed for 
the United States Navy by the B. F. Good- 
rich Co. The container is also bullet-seal- 
ing, which increases its value for use in 
naval aviation. An outer coating in which 
synthetic rubber is combined with other 
materials gives unusual resistance to heat 
and fire, greatly increasing the safety fac- 
tor of fuel cells in combat aircraft. The 
new tank is rigid and considerably lighter 
than other fuel cells. Goodrich said that 
the coating material used may be applied 
also to gasoline tanks and other containers 
for volatile fuels. Other applications in- 
clude fuel tanks for automobiles, buses 
and trucks. 


Marks Tenth Anniversary 


Eric Bonwitt, dealer in used ma- 
chinery for the rubber and allied in- 
dustries, with headquarters at 431 South 
Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill, is com- 
pleting his tenth year of activity in 
the United States. Born in the Euro- 
pean “rubber capital,” the City of. Han- 
over, Mr. Bonwit entered the rubber in- 
dustry at the turn of the century and 
formed his own organization shortly 
after World War I. Coming to Akron, 


Ohio, in 1938, he established his own 
firm in this country one year later, mov- 
ing to Chicago a few years ago. 
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G. Rocer McNEar, associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co. since 1933, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
company, succeeding Wiitt1amM M. DoucGH- 
ERTY who was recently elected secretary of 
the company. 

Dr. Howarp I. Cramer, director of de- 
velopment for Sharples Chemicals Inc., 
and chairman of the Rubber Division of 
the American Chemical Society, has been 
appointed to the advisory board of Indus- 
trial and Engineering Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering News. 





E. A. Roserts, tire engineer in charge of 
passenger car tire design for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., has been assigned to 
the Detroit, Mich., area as resident en- 
gineer, 





A. H. Rupe, vice-president of the Aero- 
jet Engineering Corp., a subsidiary of the 
General Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
named executive vice-president of the 
company and managing director of Gen- 
eral’s California operations, succeeding 
Dan A. KIMBALL who was recently ap- 
pointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. 

Watter J. Beacu, formerly associated 
with the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., re- 
cently joined the Colonial Rubber Co., 
Akron, as development compounder on 
rubber and plastics. 





Harotp E. Apams, formerly with the 
Armstrong Cork Co., has joined the physi- 
cal chemistry section of the Firestone Re- 
search Laboratory in Akron. 

Epwarp G. DriscotL, until recently tech- 
nical superintendent of the Rome, N. Y., 
plant of the General Cable Corp. is now 
affiliated with the engineering department 
of the Habirshaw Wire & Cable Corp. at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Grorce H. Kent, formerly director of 
sales planning and general economics for 
the Koppers Co., Inc., was recently ap- 
pointed director of sales of E. F. Drew & 
Co., Inc., New York City. 

Aven H. BurKHOLDER, associated with 
Industrial Rayon Corp. since 1929, and 
assistant research manager since 1944, has 
been named manager of rayon research 
for the corporation. 

Dr. D. J. Beaver, research director at 
Monsanto Chemical Company’s Nitro, 
W. Va., plant since 1942, has been trans- 
ferred to company headquarters in St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Victor Rozen, president of the Triple 
City Rubber Co., Inc., has been elected 
vice-president of the Scrap Rubber In- 
stitute. 
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THE NEWS 


Hitpinc H. ANpeRsON, who joined the 
Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., some 16 
years ago, has been appointed chief buyer 
for the company. 

Dr. Warren L. McCape, director of 
research of the Flintkote Co., has been 
elected a vice-president in charge of re- 
search for the company. He is also 
vice-president of the American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers. 





Epwarp X. Tuttwe, director of foreign 
operations of Giffels & Vallett, Inc. and 
L. Rossetti, of Detroit, Mich., and direc- 
tor of its Eastern Division, is currently 
on a tour of the Orient and Europe to 
survey problems of industrialization and 
reconstruction. 

B. FRANKLIN CONNER, executive vice- 
president of Colt’s Manufacturing Co., 
Hartford, Conn., has been elected presi- 
dent of that company, succeeding Gra- 
HAM H. ANTHONY, who has been named 
chairman of the board. 

Wayne F. Netson, formerly manager 
of the Depew, N. Y., plant of the’ Ameri- 
can Container Corp., has been transferred 
to the main office at Huntington, West Va., 
where he will be in charge of research and 
engineering. 

J. D. MtLier, associated with the Elk- 
hart Rubber Works for the past twenty- 
five years as chief chemist, recently left 
that company and is now general manager 
of the Skinner Bros. Rubber Co. in Dallas, 
Texas. 

Georce D. Securin, formerly purchasing 
agent of the Norton Co., Worcester, Mass., 
has been appointed general purchasing 
agent, succeeding the late PAUL FIELDEN. 

Harvey H. Ho iincGer, associated with 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. since 
1913, and presently treasurer of the organ- 
ization, has been elected a director of the 
Firestone Bank. 

M. H. Arveson, formerly senior tech- 
nologist of the chemical products depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. (Ind.), has 
been named technical director of the Indoil 
Oil Co., Chicago, which has taken over the 
activities of the department. 

Harry L. Esert, associated with the 
Akron plant of the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. for many years, has been trans- 
ferred to the Fall River, Mass., plant as 
laboratory manager, succeeding JoHN 
ALLEN, who has been transferred to Akron. 

ARNOLD BENJAMIN, formerly associated 
with the Pantasote Co., is now affiliated 
with the Standard Coated Products Divi- 
sion of the Interchemical Corporation at 
Buchanan, N. Y. 





Retires After 38 Years 



















Charles W. Walker 


As briefly announced last month in 
this journal, Charles W. ‘Doc” Walker 
has retired after 38 years with the Elec- 
trical Cable Works of the American 
Steel & Wire Co., a U. S. Steel subsid- 
iary. He started with the South Works 
of the company in 1911 as a rubber 
chemist and has occupied the position 
ot chief rubber research chemist at the 
Worcester, Mass., plant for many years. 

Born in Yarnell, Penna., Mr. Walker 
was graduated from Penn State College 
in 1907. His first job was with the 
General Electric Co. at Schenectady, 
N. Y., where he was designated as an 
analytical rubber chemist. In 1909 he 
joined the New Jersey Car Spring and 
Rubber Co. in Jersey City, N. J., as 
chief chemist, and two years !ater went 
with American Steel & Wire Co. 

One of the pioneers of the insulated 
wire field, Mr. Walker has several 
achievements to his credit during his 
long association with American Steel. 
Thirty-four years ago he developed what 
was and still is regarded as the world’s 
best insulation for submarine cables. In 
1916 he originated and developed a 
method of rubber analysis for wire insu- 
lation and other products which was ac- 
cepted as a standard for the industry. 
During World War II he contributed 
heavily toward the development of satis- 
factory insulations using synthetic rub- 
ber. 

In his 38 years with American Steel 
Mr. Walker has represented the com- 
pany in numerous associations, includ- 
ing the American Chetnical Society, 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
and the American Standards Associa- 
tion. He was also a member of the 
Joint Rubber Insulation Committee. He 
is married, and has one daughter. After 
a lengthy vacation in Florida, Mr. Walk- 
er plans to pursue his major hobby— 
gardening. 


Georce B. Horn, formerly secretary and 
assistant general manager of the Wheeler 
Insulated Wire Co., Inc., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has been appointed vice-president. 
Grorce T. Mumaw has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer. 
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Heads Export Technical Service 





Raymond J. Hull 


Raymond J. Hull has been named 
manager of Export Technical Service 
of the Philblack Sales Division, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., with headquarters in 
New York City. Mr. Hull will devote 
a major part of his time in supplying 
direct technical service to Philblack 
customers throughout the world. He 
will be associated with Dr. H. W. 
Grote, director of Philblack export sales. 
Mr. Hull received his B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering from ‘Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1927. Immediately upon 
graduation, he was employed by the 
B. F: Goodrich Co., where he held many 
important positions. During the war 
years he was on loan to the Rubber Di- 
rector’s Office of the War Production 
Board as head of the Tire and Tube 
Specification Section. Subsequently, he 
returned to Goodrich as manager of 
Airplane Tire Construction and Design 
and served as a representative of that 
company on various industry commit- 
tees cooperating wtih the Armed Serv- 
ices in the development of tires for new 
aircraft. More recently, Mr. Hull has 
been production manager in charge of 
six Goodrich service departments, cov- 
ering many tire and tube manufacturing 
operations. From August, 1947, to No- 
vember, 1948, he served as factory man- 
ager in the startup operations of the 
new tire and tube factory located in 
Loosduinen, Holland. 


Continental Names Seligman 


Witco .Chemical Co. has announced 
the election of H. B. Seligman as vice- 
president of the Continental Carbon Co. 
and the Witco Carbon Co., two sub- 
sidiary companies. Mr. Seligman was 
formerly treasurer of the parent com- 
pany. He was also elected a member of 
the board of directors of Witco Carbon. 
In addition, Max A. Minnig, manager of 
the Gas Department of Witco Carbon, 
and John H. Wishnick, associated with 
the Engineering Division of Witco Car- 
bon, have been elected directors of that 
company. Mr. Seligman has taken up 
headquarters in Amarillo, Texas. 
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Goodyear Division Reorganized 


The Mechanical Goods Sales Division of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has been 
completely reorganized as to its field sup- 
ervision with the creation of 4 new sales 
divisions. The new organizational change 
will reduce the size of territories to be 
controlled by division managers. 

The new Eastern Sales Division, con- 
sisting of the Boston, Mass., New York, 
Pittsburgh, Penna., and Cleveland, Ohio, 
areas will be under the direction of O. A. 
Schilling. The Central Sales Division, 
comprised of Chicago, IIl., Detroit, Mich., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will be under the supervision of H. E. 
Langdon. R. B. Warren will take over the 
Southern Sales Division which includes the 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, 
Mo., and Dallas, Texas, districts. R. G. 
Abbott will continue to operate in the 
capacity of district manager in Los An- 
geles, Calif., and will head the Western 
Sales Division. 

Mr. Schilling, Eastern sales manager, 
joined Goodyear in 1939, starting as a field 
representative in Houston, Tex. He be- 
came district manager of the Dallas, Tex., 
district in 1941, a post he held until 1947 
when he became Eastern sales manager. 
Mr. Langdon has been associated with 
Goodyear for the past 29 years. He has 
served with Mechanical Goods Sales since 
1921. R. B. Warren joined Goodyear in 
1927. He was manager of the Pittsburgh, 
Penna. district before his new appointment. 
R. G. Abbott joined Goodyear in 1926 and 
since 1934 has been associated with the 
Mechanical Goods Sales Division. 


Plastics Engineers Hear Ferriot 


The March dinner meeting of the 
Central Ohio Section of the Society of 
Plastics Engineers was held on March 
10 at the Hotel Berwick, Cambridge, 
Ohio. 
J. V. Ferriot, vice-president of Ferriot 
Bros., Inc., Akron, Ohio. Mr. Ferriot 
discussed the techniques involved in 
pressure casting molds from Tombasil 
and Beryllium copper alloys. Molds 
formed with these materials were said 
to capture accurately many fine details 
from the model, giving nearly perfect 
reproduction in molded items, This 
type of mold fabrication is particularly 
suited for molds to produce rubber and 
plastic dolls and fine decorative items. 
With proper handling, the life of this 
type of mold was claimed to be equal 
to machine fabricated steel molds. 


New Minnesota Mining Plant 


The Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., has announced the be- 
ginning of production at the former Plan- 
cor Plant No. 80 at Bristol, Penna., pur- 
chased last summer from the War Assets 
Administration. Robert N. Wolfe is man- 
ager of the unit which will manufacture 
adhesives and coatings. The plant present- 
ly employs 40 persons. Ultimate production 
plans, however, call for the employment of 
about 350 workers. Other lines, including 
adhesive tapes, are scheduled to go into 
production about May 1. 


The speaker of the evening was ~ 


Scheer Named General Manager 





Walter E. Scheer 


Warwick Chemical Co., a division of the 
Sun Chemical Corp., has appointed Walter 
E. Scheer as general manager of its newly 
created Organic Chemicals Department, 
with headquarters at the main office of 
the company at 10th Street & 44th Avenue, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Mr. Scheer has 
been a chemical consultant for the past 
several years and president of Scheer 
Chemical Co., Inc. Before that time he was 
associated with the Hardesty Chemical Co., 
Inc., and its affiliate, Amecco Chemicals, 
Inc., where he was vice-president in charge 
of sales. The Organic Chemicals Depart- 
ment will concentrate on production of 
industrial organic chemicals for all indus- 
tries, and on the development of house- 
hold, industrial and other non-textile uses 
for synthetic detergents and other surface- 
active agents now widely sold in the textile 
field by the Warwick Chemical Division. 
New production facilities for the Organic 
Chemicals Department are being installed 
at Warwick’s plant at Wood River Junc- 
tion, R.I., and large scale commercial pro- 
duction of several new products is expect- 
ed to begin in the very near future. 


Bartlett Named Factory Manager 


Frederick S. Bartlett, formerly assistant 
factory manager of the Bristol, R. I., plant 
of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been named 
factory manager of that plant. Mr. Bart- 
lett began his rubber career 23 years ago 
as a chemist in the laboratory of the Bris- 
tol plant. He developed a process for in- 
sulating wire with rubber by dipping the 
wire in natural rubber latex. He holds a 
patent on a mechanical applicator for ap- 
plying latex to wire. In 1937 he became 
chief chemist of the Bristol plant and in 
1940 was named development manager. In 
1944 he was named assistant factory man- 
ager, the position he held until his present 
appointment. Born in Westfield, Mass., he 
received his B.S. and M.S. degrees from 
the University of Massachusetts, He is 
president of the Bristol, R. I, YMCA, 
vice-president of the Bristol Community 
Chest, and vice-chairman of the Rhode 
Island Rubber Club. 
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EE RE ELA ION 


General Cable Corp. 


ear Erded December 31: Net in- 
come of $4,131,742, which is equal to 
$1.75 a common share, compared with 
$6,158,266, or $2.79 a share, in 1947. 
Balance sheet items as of December 31, 
1948, reveal current assets of $25,299,310 
and current liabilities of $7,067,576 com- 
pared with $28,509,051 and $7,402,517, 
respectively, at the end of 1947. Fig- 
ures for current liabilities reflect a de- 
duction of U. S. Treasury notes in the 
amount of $2,435,523 in 1948 and $3,646,- 
219 in 1947. Capital expenditures for 
new equipment and plant moderniza- 
tion approximated $4,500,000 during 
1948. 


Thermoid Company 


For 1948: Net income of $1,040,469, 
which is equal to $1.20 per common share, 
against $963,468, or $1.21 a share the year 
before. Net sales for 1948 amounted to 
$23,628,913, compared with $22,677,652 in 
1947. Balance sheet items as of the end 
of 1948 indicated current assets of $8,935,- 
349 and current liabilities of $4,407,456, 
against $8,594,105 and $4,504,915, respec- 
tively, at the end of the previous year. 


Dunlop Tire and Rubber Goods Co. 


For 1948: Net profit of $244,530, which 
compares with a net profit of $388,497 for 
1947, The consolidated balance sheet as of 
December 31, 1948, reveals current assets 
of $5,788,355, and current liabilities of 
$2,377,350. At the end of 1947, current as- 
sets were $4,586,243, and current liabilities 
were $1,245,162. 


* Thiokol Corporation 

For 1948: Net income of $52,371, which 
compares with a net income of $96,780 the 
year before. As of December 31, 1948, 
total current assets were $871,702 and total 
current liabilities $122,181, compared with 
$760,264 and $100,849, respectively, at the 
end of 1947, 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co, 


For 1948: Net loss of $133,670, com- 
pared with a net income of $145,976, or 
93 cents each on 156,721 shares of com- 
mon stock in 1947, Net sales in 1948 
amounted to $7,769,063, against $11,080,712 
in 1947, 


Gro-Cord Rubber Company 


For 1948: Net income of $143,682, 
which is equal to $1.31 a common share, 
and which compares with $61,526, or 56 
cents a share, reported for the previous 
year. 
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For 1948: Net income of $6,504,865, 
which is equal to $4.03 a share, com- 
pared with $6,064,196, or $3.76 a share, 
in 1947. Net sales of $42,920,977 in 
1948 were 4.4% over sales of $41,106,104 
for the previous year. Sales of carbon 
black totaled 280,717,768 pounds, a de- 
crease from 1947 which reflects the drop 
in total rubber consumption in 1948. 
The report states that beginning soon 
after mid-year the supply of all types 
of carbon black became sufficient to 
meet demands in full. 


American Hard Rubber Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $499,801, 
which is equal to $4.35 a share, against 
$623,232, or $5.75 a share in 1947. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $16,378,- 
006, against $17,696,471 in 1947. More 
than $958,000 was invested in plant im- 
provements during 1948. Totals include 
figures for a wholly-owned subsidiary, 
Pequanoc Rubber Co., Butler, N. J. 


De Vilbiss Company 


Year Ended December 31: Net profit of 
$947,967 which is equal to $3.16 a share, 
compared with $938,891, or $3.13 a share, 
in 1947. The profit for 1948 reflects a 
figure after an appropriation of $275,000 
which was carried to inventory reserve. 
Net sales for 1948 totaled $15,745,922, 
against $16,294,049 for 1947. 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $13,234,756, 
which is equal to $6.51 a share on the 
1,972,845 shares of stock outstanding, 
compared with $10,715,376, or $5.47 each 
on 1,951,530 shares, in 1947. Net sales 
for 1948 amounted to $108,246,410, 
against $93,437,137 in 1947. 


Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co, 


For 1948: Net income of $1,327,046, 
which is equal to $8.12 a common share, 
compared with $1,965,483, or $12.13 a 
share, in 1947. Net sales for 1948 to- 
taled $28,669,983, against $40,499,826 the 
year before. 


Kerite Company 


For 1948: Net income of $791,908, which 
is equal to $6.71 a common share, after 
establishing a $175,000 provision for in- 
ventory price declines, against $708,136, 
or $6.08 a share, in 1947, 


National Rubber Machinery Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $285,624, 
which is equal to $1.85 a share, against 
$472,148, or $3.07 a share, in 1947. 


Intercontinental Rubber Co, 


For 1948: Net loss of $1,022,512, after 
all expenses including provision of $880,- 
897 for loss in advances to subsidiaries, 
which compares with a net loss of $354,- 
063 reported for the previous year. A 
statement accompanying the report indi- 
cated that no rubber was produced at 
any of the three plants in Mexico for the 
last half of 1948 and that only 1,168,200 
pounds of guayule rubber was produced 
during the year, as compared with 4,866,- 
000 pounds in 1947. The Tucson, Ari- 
zona, ranch of the company was recently 
sold for $325,000 cash, less a 5% commis- 
sion. An appraisal secured from an en- 
gineering firm has indicated that the Su- 
matra_ plantation of the company, 
which was repossessed last year, has prac- 
tically no value. 


Mohawk Rubber Company 


For 1948: Net income after providing 
for expenses amounted to $388,528, equal 
to $2.74 per share, which compared with 
$499,619, or $3.53 a share, reported for 
the previous year. Net sales for 1948 
amounted to $8,482,375 as compared 
with $8,242,956 in 1947, sales for the last 
six months of 1948 showing an increase 
of 42% over the first half period. Total 
current assets as of the 1948 year-end 
amounted to $3,156,139 and total current 
liabilities to $380,161. Net current as- 
sets or working capital of the company 
increased to $2,775,978. 


Plymouth Rubber Company 


Year Ended November 30: Net income 
of $159,167, or 17 cents a common share, 
against $1,126,226, or $1.25 a common 
share, for the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1947. Sales for the 1948 fiscal year 
amounted to $10,631,190, compared with 
$11,221,941 the year before. The decline 
in profits was attributed to the rising costs 
of labor and materials with no correspond- 
ing increases in selling prices and to an 
increase in selling costs. to maintain sales 
volume. 





Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co, 


Quarter Ended December 31: Net in- 
come of $13,029, which is equal to 6c a 
share, and compares with a net loss of 
$2,170 in the corresponding period of 1947. 
Net sales for the period ended December 
31, totaled $1,848,169, against $1,948,899 
for the same period last year. 


New Jersey Zine Co. 


For 1948: Net profit of $9,435,814 after 
all deductions, including $1,000,000 provi- 
sion for contingencies, which is equal to 
$4.81 a share, and which compares with. 
$8,243,305, or $4.21 a share, earned in 
1947 when a similar amount was provided 
for contingencies. 


Garlock Packing Co. 


For 1948: Net income of $1,369,581, 
which is equal to $3.27 a share, com- 
pared with $1,276,731, or $3.05 a share, 
in the previous year. 
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SATISFACTORY TOY OUTPUT 
INDICATED AT ANNUAL SHOW 


Production in the over-all toy field at 
levels equal to the $300,000,000 high vol- 
ume of 1947 and 1948 were predicted 
for the current year following the Forty- 
Sixth American Toy Fair held in New 
York City from March 7 to 18 A 
record number of 10,500 buyers visited 
the exposition this year and the production 
prediction was based on the volume of 
orders placed. As usual, headquarters for 
the show were at the Hotel McAlpin, with 
a number of showrooms maintained at the 
Hotel New Yorker in addition to the 
usual all-year showrooms. Some 1200 
exhibitors displayed their wares. 

Rubber toys and novelties were, of 
course, very much in evidence. Leading 
the rubber parade were dozens of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes of dolls, including 
the new Amosandra crying-drinking-wet- 
ting doll recently added to the Sunruco 
line featured by the Sun Rubber Co. 
Molded of tinted, chocolate-colored soft 
rubber, the Amosandra doll, which ties 
in with the famous Amos ’n’ Andy radio 
program, is 10 inches tall and comes in a 
white flannel diaper, with her own nurs- 
ing bottle, soap and soap dish, teething 
ring, hot water bottle, bell rattle, and a 
framed birth certificate. 

Another outstanding new number was 
the Corabelle colored pigtail baby intro- 
duced by the Imperial Crown Toy Corp. 
Like the Midge doll featured by this 
company, the new doll has a latex body 
stuffed with foam sponge, has an: un- 
breakable plastic head, and cries, drinks 
and wets. Corabelle is made in three 
sizes, 12, 15 and 19 inches, and comes 
dressed and undressed. Still another crea- 
tion was Musette, a musical baby doll, 
with plastic head and rubber arms and 
legs, shown by the Vanity Doll Co. 

Other companies exhibiting dolls of 
rubber or plastic, or combinations of the 
two materials included Nasco Doll, Inc., 
Goldberger Doll Corp., Natural Doll Co., 
Bell Doll & Toy Corp., American Char- 
acter Doll Co., Ronnie Doll Co., and Eas- 
tern. Rubber Specialties ‘Co. Horsman 
Dolls, Inc., displayed a new Softee cry 
babv doll which cries when laid down and 
stops crying when picked up. The Sayco 
Doll Corp. showed its new Tubby Skin- 
tex doll. According to a report from the 
United States Testing Co. six of these 
dolls were immersed up to the neck in 
water and no water was found to have 
seeped through the joints into the doll 
bodies or extremities after 24 and 48 hours 
of immersion. 


Numerous Rubber Novelties 


Several new lines and numbers of rubber 
toys and novelties were on exhibition dur- 
ing the 1949 Fair. The Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Co. introduced its completely 
new line of float-and-crib toys, including 
the Darex Ducklings, sold in a packaged 
set of three, with a unique drainage de- 
sign for keeping them fresh and clean. 
Other items in this line are a 71-inch 
rabbit and a 64-inch fish. Molded Latex 
Products, Inc., showed several new num- 
bers in its Kaysam Joy Toy line, in- 
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cluding Winky the Clown, Duck the Duck, 
and Snitch the Rabbit. 

Its full line of molded rubber toys, 
including autos, trucks, racers, tractors, 
and farm sets and animals, was displayed 
by the Auburn Rubber Corp. Sun Rub- 
ber’s display also included numerous 
molded novelties, including trucks and rac- 
ers, as well as its line of soft rubber 
latex Disney toys, all equipped with new 
voices. An all-rubber feeding-teething 
spoon was also shown by this company. 


Inflated rubber play balls, featuring 
new designs, were also very much in evi- 
dence. Midland Rubber Co. displayed its 
new line of play balls retailing at 5 to 
25 cents, all featuring mottled designs 
and including return balls. Eagle Rubber 
Co. showed numerous gas-inflated and 
sponge balls, with eye-catching designs in 
bright, contrasting colors. Cellophane- 
wrapped, high color, high bounce balls 
were featured by the Barr Rubber Prod- 
ucts Co., in addition to 6-inch variegated 
gas balls. This company also displayed 
its rubber pet toys, including two brand 
new items, one a puppy pipe and the other 
a heavy wall bell ball. 


Several lines of rubber sports balls 
were on display, including lines featured 
by the W. J. Voit Rubber Corp., the 
Seamless Rubber Co., Seiberling Latex 
Products Co., and Weaver-Wintark. Sports 
balls featured by the latter company are 
made on the well-known Webb machines. 
Seiberling Latex also showed its lines of 
inflated balls, sculptured balls, baby dolls 
and dipped latex animal toys. Other ball 
lines on display included the Tilly play- 
balls made by the Tillotson Rubber Co. and 
the sponge and gas-inflated balls made by 
the Fli-Back Co. 


Colorful Balloon Lines 


No toy fair would be complete without 
the exhibition of toy balloons and the 
1949 exposition was no exception. Doz- 
ens of new balloon novelties were ex- 
hibited by various companies, with color 
running rampant. Among the numerous 
balloon lines shown were those by Barr 
Rubber Products Co., Eagle Rubber Co., 
Oak Rubber Co. and Bayshore Industries, 
Inc. The trend toward packaged balloons, 
or the sale of balloons in bulk, is contin- 
uing. 

In addition to its regular balloon line, 
Oak Rubber displayed its line of Oak- 
Hytex inflatable rubber toys, all of which 
squawk when squeezed. The current line 
includes Donald Duck, Mickey Mouse, 
baseball, football and basketball players, 
and cowboys and Indians. The Eagle Rub- 
ber line includes bunny, mouse and vari- 
crystal monkey toss-ups, all with inflat- 
able ears. The Barr Rubber line features 
“Shmoo” toss-ups, as well as Tumbling 
Tabbies. Bayshore -Industries showed its 
line of Jolly Jingle floating musical bath 
toys, as well as its line of balloons, in- 
cluding a new deluxe gift package holding 
four items. 


An Index to Volume 64 of RUBBER 
AGE will be found on Pages 113 to 116 
of this issue. 


STANDARD SAMPLES AVAILABLE 
FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


The use of standard samples of com- 
pounding ingredients for the testing of 
rubber, inaugurated in 1943 by the Com- 
mittee on Specifications for Synthetic Rub- 
bers (Sponsored by the Office of Rubber 
Director and Rubber Reserve Company, 
now Office of Rubber Reserve) was a 
vital part of the Government Synthetic 
Rubber Program, which resulted in the 
outstanding improvements in precision and 
accuracy of testing in the Government 
synthetic rubber plants. The uniformity 
of synthetic rubber prdouction in recent 
years was made possible by the improve- 
ments made in testing rubber. 

As an outgrowth of the successful use 
of standard samples in the Government 
Synthetic Rubber Program, the National 
Bureau of Standards has included seven of 
these standards among the standard 
samples regularly supplied to industrial 
and scientific laboratories. 

Since June 1, 1948, the requirements of 
the specifications for Government Syn- 
thetic Rubbers have been predicated on the 
use of National Bureau of Standards 
Standard Samples for stress-strain testing 
ot synthetic rubbers. These materials are 
also available to the manufacturers of rub- 
ber products for use as standards in test- 
ing in connection with the procurement of 
raw materials, process control, and inspec- 
tion of product quality. 

Orders for these materials should be 
sent to the Accounting Section, National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington 25, D. 
C. Samples must be paid for in advance 
with order. Money orders, etc., should 
be payable to the National Bureau of 
Standards. Shipments will be made ex- 
press collect unless otherwise specified. The 
following materials are available in air- 
tight metal containers except Standard 
Sample 376 which is packaged in glass 
(orders should specify both number and 
name of sample wanted) : 


Standard Grams Packages Price 
Sample per per per 
Number Name package carton package 
370 Zinc Oxide 2000 8 $1.65 
- 371 Sulfur 1000 20 0.60 
372 Stearic acid 600 1 1,20 
373 Benzothiazyldisulfide 600 40 1.20 
374 Tetramethylthiuram 

disulfide 600 1 2.25 
375 Channel black 8000 4 3.50 
376 Light magnesia 140 1 0.85 


Polyco 350 Synthetic Latex 


The American Polymer Corp., Peabody, 
Mass., has completed installation of new, 
high-pressure polymerization units which 
make possible large volume production of 
Polyco 350, a synthetic latex of interest to 
the rubber, paper and other industries. 
Polyco 350 is a stable dispersion of a 
flexible high styrene copolymer resin suit- 
able as a replacement for casein in bind- 
ing pigments in the manufacture of paper 
coatings, where its compatibility, tough- 
ness, flexibility and age resistance are said 
to be excellent. Polyco 350 is stabilized 
during manufacture to withstand most of 
the extremes of handling and machining 
operations. The dispersion is readily dilut- 
able with water to reduce the working 
solids and viscosity. 
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The highlite of the technical session 
which preceded the regular meeting of the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group held on March 
1. at the Hotel Mayfair was a talk on 
“Cold Rubber Compounding and Process- 
ing” delivered by D. M. Sheppard, of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The talk 
was virtually a progress report on what 
has been discovered about processing and 
compounding of “cold rubber” to date. 

According to Mr. Sheppard, compound- 
ing practices used with standard GR-S can 
be followed for “cold rubber” with little 
or no change, except for a small increase 
in accelerator demand, with resultant im- 
provement in physical properties. Black 
loadings and requirements of zinc oxide 
and other chemicals are about equivalent. 

The big advantages of the new polymers 
over standard GR-S stocks, the speaker 
said, lie in improved tensile, elongation, 
resistance to cut growth, and tread wear. 
Although most production to date has 
been in tread and camelback stocks, lab- 
cratory data indicates that “cold rubber” 
has good possibilities in mechanical goods, 
especially for improved tensile and 
smoothness of extrusion. 

In processing, Mr. Sheppard continued, 
“cold rubber” has shown some differences 
from regular GR-S. Banbury require- 
ments are a little higher for individual 
mixes, but total mixing time has been 
lower, with little improvement in extrusion 
noted upon adding remills over the mini- 
mum. The new polymers tube hotter, al- 
though smoother and with less shrinkage 
than regular GR-S. They tend toward 
reduced output per tuber screw revolu- 
tion, sometimes as much as 35%. 

In concluding, the speaker stated that 
excessive stiffness after cooling has re- 
sulted in some difficulties in applying “cold 
rubber” treads, although this tendency 
has not caused any trouble in molding. 


The well established pyroxylin coating 
business may expect increased competition 
from vinyl plastics and especially those 
of the paste type within the next few 
years, George B. Koch, advertising man- 
ager of B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
recently told the West Coast section of the 
Society of Plastics Industry, at Santa Bar- 
hara, California. 

.The rapid growth of vinyl plastics for 
fabric coating has been significant during 
the last 10 years and one recent develop- 
ment in coating technique, the use of vinyl 
pastes, shows great promise of stepping up 
this growth, Mr. Koch said. Pastes are 
either plastisols or organosols, the former 
being dispersions of finely divided vinyl 
resin in liquid plasticizer without diluent 
and the organosols differing in that volatile 
diluents are included. 

A typical case history was presented by 
Koch in which a. company, engaged in 
the coated fabric business, changed over 
from pyroxylin coatings to vinyl organo- 
sols and finally to a plastisol formulation 
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in which a Geon paste resin, known as 121, 
was the base material. Geon 121, manu- 
factured by B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, offers many advantages to users 
over organosol and solution systems in 
coating processes and for many operations 
its price makes it competitive with the 
calendering operation. 

F. W. Woerner, formerly chief chem- 
ist of the Reeves Rubber Co., San Cle- 
mente, Calif., has been appointed chief 
chemist at Los Angeles Standard Rubber, 


Inc. 
° 


Howard Keefer, previously associated 
with the Huntington Rubber Co., has 
joined the Reeves Rubber Co. as chief 
chemist. 

George Steinbach, manufacturer’s rep- 
resentative and West Coast agent for Co- 
lumbia Mills, Inc:, to the rubber and allied 
industries, has formed a new company, the 
Merit Western Co., with offices at 1248 
Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, where he 
will maintain stocks. 

B. E. Biheller, branch manager for H. 
Muehlstein & Co. in the Los Angeles area, 
has announced the completion of larger 
facilities to serve the rubber and allied 
industries at 3706 East 26th St., in Los 
Angeles. 

Richard Zirker, associated with the 
Shell Chemical Co. for some time, has 
been named to head the company’s new 
office at Portland, Oregon. 

Frank Fargo, president of the Fargo 
Rubber Co., has sold his interest in the 
concern. H. M. Samson, formerly vice- 
president of the concern, has succeeded 
Mr. Fargo as president. 


T. C. Dabovich has been appointed West 
Coast technical representative for Sharples 
Chemicals Inc., succeeding Dr. Lloyd E. 
Parks who has been transferred to Phila- 
delphia, Penna., to become technical assist- 
ant to the vice-president in charge of sales. 
Mr. Dabovich has his headquarters with 
the firm of Martin, Hoyt & Milne. 


J. C. Ballagh, vice-president of the Pat- 
terson-Ballagh Division of Byron Jackson 
Co., retired on April 1, after 22 years of 
service with the division. 

D. M. Stoecker has joined the local 
offices of the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., succeeding Fred Horner who 
resigned recently to enter business for 
himself. 

Fred W. Reiter, associated with the Pa- 
cific Hard Rubber. Co., has been trans- 
ferred to the Research Department as re- 


search chemist. Melvin A. MacDonald has 
been promoted to chief control chemist 
succeeding Mr. Reiter. 


Mission Rubber Co., South Gate, Calif., 
has changed its corporate name to the 
North American Rubber Corp. Herman 
D. Rue is president of the concern. 


A new factory for the manufacture of 
rubber footwear is rapidly taking shape in 
Garden Grove, Calif. The plant, when 
completed, will occupy about 70,000 square 
feet of manufacturing space. Considerable 
equipment has already been installed, in- 
cluding a No. 9 Banbury. Production is 
scheduled to get under way by June 1. 








Announce Good-rite Plasticizer 


The first Good-rite plasticizer to be 
marketed by the B. F. Goodrich Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will be known 
as GP 261. This new dioctyl phthalate 
plasticizer is said to be excellent for 
vinyl and other synthetic resins as well 
as for the nitrile type rubbers. Accord- 
ing to the company, it imparts such de- 
sirable properties as heat and light sta- 
bility, permanent flexibility, low temper- 
ature flexibility, resistance to hydrolysis, 
low water extraction and excellent elec- 
trical properties. The new plasticizer 
has. a specific gravity of 0.986 at 20° C., 
a molecular weight of 390, a boiling 
range of 99% between 215 and 250° C. 
at 4 mm, a freezing range from —50 to 
—55° F., and a refractive index of 
1.485. It is completely soluble in gaso- 
line, benzene, mineral oil and toluene, 
and very slightly soluble in glycerine 
and diethylene giycol. 


Introduce New Type Lithopone 


Albalith-73, a new type of lithopone, 
which is coated with fatty acids and 
therefore mixes more quickly and aids 
tubing, calendering and spreading, was 
recently introduced by the New Jersey 
Zinc Co., 160 Front St., New York 7, 
N. Y. The new lithopone is also re- 
ported to provide higher tensiles and 
better tear resistance because its better 
dispersion produces more_ interfacial - 
area of contact with the rubber. Sam- 
ples of the new material are available 
om request to the company. 


Pigment Color Prices Reduced 


A price reduction on all lead-containing 
inorganic pigment colors was announced 
recently by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. The cut has 
been applied to all shipments made on and 
after March 17. The price of chrome 
yellows and chrome oranges was lowered 
one cent a pound. Molybdate oranges and 
chrome greens were reduced one-half cent 
a pound. Company officials stated that the 
price reductions were made possible by 
recent cuts in the price of lead. 
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Children’s Boots of Vinylite 


Boots of brilliant red and white Vinylite 
plastic, that the kindergarten set can pull 
on by themselves, have been introduced by 
Industries, 


Plasti Inc., Winona, Minn. 





Scuff and wear resistant, the new boots 
can be wiped shiny in an instant, and their 
attractive colors never fade. Available in 
three styles, low overshoes and ankle-high 
puddlers, as well 2s boots, these light- 
weight protectors come in red and combi- 
nations of white with red, blue or green. 


Angel Tread Bedroom Scuff: 


Angel Tread bedroom scuffs, featuring 
soles made of Firestone Foamex (foamed 
latex), have been introduced by the R. G. 
Barry Corp., of Columbus, Ohio. Made 





in a wide range of designs and in three 
sizes, the scuffs are said to be light, ex- 
tremely comfortable and easily cleaned. 
Since foamed latex is highly resilient, the 
soles cling to the heel in walking, and 
there is no flapping action. 
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Studded Tires for Bicycles 


A bicycle tire designed for use in snow, 
mud and other heavy going has been an- 
nounced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. Termed the “Studded” tire, the new 
unit gets its name from the heavy blocks 
or “studs” deeply etched in both its tread 
and shoulder so as to furnish the maximum 
in non-skid and traction. The tire is 
intended primarily for motor-bikes and 
other types of bicycles needed for year 
‘round operation. It is manufactured in 
both the 24x 2.125 and 26x 2.125 sizes, in 
black sidewalls only. 


Inflatable Vinylite Boats 

Bilnor Corp., 71 Baruch Place, New 
York 2, N. Y., has announced production 
of a new inflatable boat having a wide 
variety of uses and available at a fraction 
of the cost of the conventional type row 
boat. This is made possible through new 
designs and techniques for producing these 
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low-cost boats from Vinylite plastic. The 
boats are available in two sizes, 72 and 
56 inches from stem to stern. The 72-inch 
boat weighs five pounds inflated and com- 
fortably carries two adults and two chil- 
dren, the manufacturer says. The 56-inch 
boats holds two young children, or one 
person up to about 16 years old, and 
weighs two pounds inflated. The 72- 
inch boat has four separate side air 
chambers and a double bottom. Propelled 
with either a double paddle or canoe pad- 
dle, these inflated boats are said to travel 
faster wtih less effort than the conven- 
tional type boats of similar size. 


De-icer Out-of-Door Step 


A unique type of out-of-door step, called 
the De-Icer, is now in production by the 
Northeastern-Malden Barrel Co., Inc.,, 
96-104 Suffolk St., Malden, Mass. The 
product is a corrugated mat whose center 
is composed of foam sponge rubber. The 
edges are sealed so it will not absorb 
water. The makers point out that after 
snow or icy weather has occurred, the user 
simply walks up and down on the mat, 
cracking the ice. The mats are made in 
two sizes, 24 x 9% inches, and 24 x 11% 
inches wide. 


Goodyear Hard Rock Rib Tire 


A new type tire has been added to the 
truck tire line of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. Known as the Hard Rock Rib, 
the tire is currently being manufactured 
including 


in three sizes, 12.00 x 24, 





13.00 x 24 and 14.00x 24. The tire is de- 
signed especially for front wheel service 
in heavy construction, excavation and strip 
mining and is expected to help eliminate 
hard steering and vibration encountered 
in these types of operations. Tread de- 
sign of the new tire consists of three, 
heavy circumferential ribs, with the shoul- 
der pattern resembling that of the com- 
pany’s standard Hard Rock Lug tire. 


Alternating Pressure Mattress 


A mattress that™ gently massages the 
pressure areas of the body of a bedridden 
patient, and thus reduces the danger of 
bedsores, has been announced as the joint 
development of the Firestone Plastics Co. 








and the H. J. Rand Foundation, Cleveland, 
Ohio. The mattress, constructed of Velon, 
Firestone’s plastic film, consists of a series 
of air cells 1% inches in diameter running 
its width transversely. Alternate cells are 
connected to a manifold which forms the 
edge of the mattress. The two systems 
of interspersed cells are alternately de- 
flated and inflated at short intervals by a 
small electrically driven pump. This action 
produces a massaging effect on the patient's 
body. Clinical tests have been made with 
the mattress since July, 1947, with very 
satisfactory results reported. 
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Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., reports 
that its 1948 net profit was off 37% from 
the previous year. Although the year 
witnessed the return of competitive sel]- 
ing conditions in the rubber industry, 
sales were up 7% and represented a record 
volume. Increase is attributable in no 
small measure to new production facili- 
ties installed during the postwar period, 
it was said, 

Higher level of wages, materials and 
other costs without compensating higher 
selling prices served to reduce profit mar- 
gins on the sales of most products, it is 
stated. Although production methods 
were further improved during the year, 
the resulting economies were insufficient 
to offset the continuing pressure of rising 
costs. 

Capital expenditures for plant, buildings 
and equipment amounted to $654,000 and 
included purchase of the warehouse at 
496 Queen St., E. Toronto, under lease 
since 1941, These facts, together with 
a large investment in accounts receivable, 
contributed to the depletion in the com- 
pany’s cash resources and created the need 
for obtaining bank loans for the first time 
since 1941, 

Canadian Lastex, Ltd., in which the 
company holds a 50% interest, experienced 
another year of satisfactory operations 
despite a sharp curtailment of export 
sales. Itarco, Ltd., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary, was incorporated during the year 
for the purpose of producing and selling 
in Canada certain products of India Tire 
and Rubber Co., Inchinnan, Scotland, un- 
der agreement with that company. 

The traditional pattern of sales in the 
tire and automotive products division was 
somewhat reversed in 1948 and peak de- 
mand usually expected in the spring and 
summer months did not occur until fall. 
Unfounded rumors of Government restric- 
tions and controls on the distribution of 
tires brought about a sudden and un- 


seasonal demand, with the result that tire 
inventories fell and production had to be 
stepped up to restore the position. The 
industrial rubber products division en- 
joyed another year of unprecedented vol- 
ume and only during the latter months 
could production satisfy demand. 

Further increases in building costs and 
the effects of the restriction on the im- 
portation on goods from the United States, 
influenced management to postpone plans 
for a major plant expansion at Whitby, 
Ontario, 

During the year the company’s liability 
for income and excess profits taxes for 
the period 1942 to 1946 inclusive was 
agreed with the Department of National 
Revenue and the tax provision in excess 
of requirements totaling $106,000 was 
transferred to surplus. The adjustment 
in respect of excess profits taxes resulted 
in a reduction of $37,000 in the refundable 
portion of taxes. 

March 24 marked the formal opening 
ceremonies of the new molded rubber 
goods factory of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., at Quebec. 
This plant, which has an area of about 
172,000 square feet and presently em- 
ploys approximately 200 workers, is the 
newest addition to Goodyear’s_ six 
Canadian factories. One of the features 
of the new plant is that manufacturing 
operations are carried out on one large 
floor. 

The opening ceremonies at the fac- 
tory began with the blessing of the 
parish priest of St. Malo de Paties, in 
which the factory is located. Immedi- 
ately following the blessing of the plant, 
A. Hurst, factory manager, welcomed 
some 500 guests who were gathered in 
the factory building. This group in- 
cluded the plant employees as well as 
leaders in Federal, Provincial and Civic 
Governments. J. R. Deschamps, man- 





Canadian Goodyear’s New Molded Rubber Goods Factory at Quebec 





ager of the Eastern Quebec Division of 
Goodyear’s Sales Department, acted as 
master of ceremonies, 

P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the 
board of the parent company, Akron, 
Chio, was present, as was E. J. Thomas, 
president. A. G. Partridge, president of 
Canadian Goodyear, R. C. Berkinshaw, 
vice-president and general manager and 
A. W. Denny, vice-president in eharge 
of production, were also present at the 
opening ceremonies. A. G. Cameron, 
president of the Goodyear Export Co., 
and G. K. Hinshaw, manager of Good- 
year foreign plants’ operation, were also 
on hand. 

Addresses were given by Mr. Litch- 
field and’ by Mr. Berkinshaw, who spoke 
to the gathering in French on the sig- 
nificance of the new plant in the life 
of the community and in the Goodyear 
company’s operations. Following the 
ceremonies, a reception was held at the 
Chateau Frontenac Hotel for Goodyear 
personnel and their guests. - 


Re-education of the world’s people in 
the simple concepts of government and 
economics was the one way in which 
today’s dangerous fallacies could be wiped 
out, J. P. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., recently told the 
Canadian Club at the Royal York Hotel 
in Toronto. 

Four “D’s”—the Demagog, Dogooder, 
Deceiver and Dictator—today were ruling 
the people who had become frightened 
by the vast changes of the last thirty years, 
said Mr. Seiberling. The most dangerous 
fallacy they had spread was that security 
was more desirable than freedom. 

Politically, many people thought the 
idea of centralization and enlargement of 
their governments was good, he said. This 
was despite the fact that history had 
proved it bad. “Vast power always made 
for tyranny,” he stated. 

There was another fallacy abroad which 
was doing as much damage—the idea that 
it was the responsibility of the govern- 
ment to support the people. The true re- 
sponsibility of the government, he said, 
was to help the people to support them- 
selves by non-interference in their busi- 
ness. 

Progressive taxation based on the ability 
to pay was attacked by Mr. Seiberling 
as yet another instance in befuddled think- 
ing. “Any taxation which penalizes the 
successful producer of wealth penalizes 
the successful production of wealth,” he 
declared. “It is the morality of Karl 
Marx.” 

Former Gutta Percha & Rubber Co. 
executive Fred R. Sutherland, 69, died 
recently at the Oakville Temporary Hos- 
pital. He had been ill seven months. 

Born in Toronto, Mr. Sutherland re- 
tired in 1942. He joined Gutta Percha 
shortly before going west in 1913 to open 
a wholesale branch for the firm in Ed- 
monton. He was manager of the branch 
until his retirement. 

Mr. Sutherland resided in Victoria, 
B. C., for two years following his retire- 
ment, and for the past four years has 
lived with his daughter, Mrs. Douglas 
Caldwell, in Oakville. 
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Leo V. Kenward 


Leo Victor Kenward, vice-president 
of the Institution of the Rubber Indus- 
try and of the Research Association of 
British Rubber Manufacturers, died at 
Haywards Heath, Sussex, England, on 
February 23, at the age of 62. Mr. 
Kenward was born at St. Leonards-on- 
Sea on June 20, 1886, and was educated 
at Tudor Hall, Kent. He joined Dun- 
lop at the age of 21, and became works 
secretary at the Aston Cross plant in 
1919. 

In 1923 Mr. Kenward was appointed 
operating superintendent at Fort Dun- 
lop as well as works secretary and was 
named general sales manager a year 
later. He played a leading part in the 
establishment of the Fort Dunlop Joint 
Factory Council, and was its first chair- 
man. From 1926 to 1928 he was sales 
controller at Dunlop’s London head- 
quarters and was largely responsible 
for the coordination of the Macintosh 
group when it was acquired by Dunlop. 
In 1930, Mr. Kenward became general 
manager of Dunlop’s subsidiary com- 
panies, a position he held untl his ap- 
pointment as director of the rubber prod- 
ucts group in January, 1940. 

Mr. Kenward was chairman of the 
India Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion from 1929 to 1933 and became the 
first president of the Federation of Brit- 
ish Rubber Manufacturers’ Associations 
at the time of its inception in May, 1942. 
He retired from active service with 
Dunlop that same year. Funeral serv- 
ices were held on February 26. He is 
survived by his wife, a son and a daugh- 
ter. 


William T. Exton 


William T. Exton, who retired one year 
ago as general manager of the Rubber Di- 
vision of the Ball Brothers Co., Muncie, 
Ind., died at his home in Muncie on March 
15 at the age of 61. He was a native of 
Trenton, N. J., and made his start in the 
rubber industry at the age of 16 with the 
Hamilton Rubber Co. in that city. In 
1912 he moved to St. Louis, Mo., to estab- 
lish the Rubber Division of the Cupples 
Co. After leaving this company in 1929, 
he installed the Rubber Division of the 
Crunden Martin Manufacturing Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., and for a short period was 
with Jenkins Brothers Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., in an advisory capacity. Mr. Exton 
joined Ball Brothers in 1933 to establish 
their Rubber Division. He was a member 
of the Masonic Lodge, including Muncie 
Commandery 18, Knights Templar, and 
the New York, Chicago and Detroit Rub- 
ber Groups. Funeral rites were conducted 
on March 18 at Meeks Mortuary in Mun- 
cie, with interment at Riverview Cemetery, 
Trenton, N. J, His wife, three daughters 
and a son survive. 
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Clifton Slusser 


Clifton Slusser, vice-president of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., and recog- 
nized as one of the nation’s leading pro- 
duction experts, died on March 25, in 
City Hospital, Akron, Ohio. He was 56 
years old. In failing health for a number 
of years, Mr. Slusser relinquished his po- 
sition on the board of directors of the 
company and most of his arduous pro- 
duction duties two years ago. Born in 
West Brookfield, Ohio, on May 28, 1892, 
Mr. Slusser joined the Goodyear organi- 
zation in August, 1911. He was first em- 
ployed as a clerk in the office of Paul W. 
Litchfield, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of the company, 
who was then company superintendent. 
Following service as a stenographer in the 
factory organization, Mr. Slusser organ- 
ized the company’s Squadron, a training 
organization which since that. time has 
produced hundreds of trained personnel 
occupying key positions in all branches of 
the company’s activities. When the com- 
pany expanded operations by constructing 
a plant at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1920, 
Mr. Slusser was named superintendent in 
charge of production. He returned to 
Akron two years later as factory staff 
manager. Four years later he was elevated 
to a vice-presidency, and in 1932 was 
named to the board of directors. Under 
his direction, new factories were estab- 
lished in England, Argentina, Java, Bra- 
zil, Sweden, Mexico, Peru and China. He 
was a 32nd degree Mason and a member 
of the Portage Country Club in Akron. 
His wife and son survive. 


Edwin M. Berolzheimer 


Edwin M. Berolzheimer, chairman of the 
board and former president of the Eagle 
Pencil Co., New York, died on March 15 
at his winter home, Davant Plantation, 
Ridgeland, S. C. He was 62 years old. 
Born in New York, Mr. Berolzheimer was 
a grandson of Daniel Berolzheimer, who 
founded the Eagle Pencil Co. in 1856. He 
prepared for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy, and in 1908 was graduated from 
Harvard University. In the first World 
War. Mr. Berolzheimer served as a cap- 
tain in the Ordnance Department, U. S. 
Army. Previously, he had made an early 
start with Eagle Pencil, and on his return 
to civil life he took the post of factory 
superintendent. He was elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1921, president in 1925, and he re- 
tained the presidency until 1946 when he 
became chairman of the board. At his 
death, Mr. Berolzheimer was also chair- 
man of the board of the Hudson Lumber 
Co., San Leandro, Calif.; and a member 
of the advisory board of the Chemical 
Bank & Trust Co. He was also a member 
of the National Panel of Arbitration, and 
a life member of the New York Society 
of: Military and Naval Officers. 





Willard H. Dow 


Dr. Willard H. Dow, president ana 
chairman of the board of the Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., died in 
an airplane crash on March 31, near 
London, Ont., Canada. His wife and 
three other persons were killed in the 
same crash. He was 52 years old. 

Dr. Dow was born January 4, 1897, at 
Midland, Mich., the son of Dr. Herbert 
Dow, founder of the company. He re- 
ceived his early education at Midland 
High School, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan where he received 
a bachelor of science degree in chemical 
engineering in 1919. In 1922 he became 
a director of the company and four 
years later was named assistant general 
manager. On the death of nis father 
in 1930 he assumed the duties of presi- 
dent and general manager and in 1941 
he became board chairman. 

Last October, Mr. Dow received the 
Medal for the Advancement of Re- 
search, an award of the American So- 
ciety for Metals. In November, 1946, 
he received two medals. One was from 
the Society of the Chemical Industry 
for conspicuous service to applied chem- 
istry, and the other from the magazine 
Science in recognition of his scientific 
contributions during the war years. 

Dr. Dow was a member of the Chem- 
ical Advisory Committee, Army and 
Navy Munitions Board; a member of 
the Chemical Warfare Service Advisory 
Board; a director of the American 
Chemical Society, and a member of the 
American Institute of Chemists and the 
Society of the Chemical Industry, as 
well as a member of the corporation of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. He was a thirty-third degree 
Mason, and he held many scientific and 
honorary degrees. The Dows are sur- 
vived by a son and a daughter. 


Joseph A. Faucher 


Joseph A. Faucher, formc-ly associated 
with the U. S. Rubber Co., died of a heart 
ailment on March 12 at the Veterans Hos- 
pital, Bronx, New York. He was 53 years 
old. A native of Tacoma, Wash., and a 
graduate of the University of Detroit, Mr. 
Faucher joined U. S. Rubber in 1925 in 
the technical service department at Detroit. 
He was made manager of airplane tire 
sales in 1929, and from 1941 to 1945 was 
with the company’s War Products Divi- 
sion. Mr. Faucher has served in World 
War I as an officer in the Air Corps. Fun- 
eral services were held on March 16 in the 
chapel of the Veterans Hospital with in- 
terment in Arlington National Cemetery, 
Fort Meyer, Va., March 17. His wife, a 
son and a daughter survive. 


Edward A. Sheehan 


Edward A. Sheehan, president of. the 
General Fibre Co., Inc., Walpole, Mass., 
died on January 21 at the age of 67. He 
had been ailing for the previous year and 
a half. Mr. Sheehan was previously asso- 
ciated with the Panther-Panco Rubber Co., 
Inc., Chelsea, Mass., as chief engineer. 
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Lamathunes 


wherever rubber or plastics 
are processed in ROLL form 











CAMACHINE engineers have perfected specialized 
slitters and roll-winders to meet requirements 
wherever rubber or plastics are made, shipped, 


processed or used in roll form. 


A typical example is Camachine 6-2C, widely used 
by makers of tires, belting, hose, proofed goods and 
sheet plastics. Camachine 6-2C handles webs up to 
62” wide, producing uniformly rewound rolls up to 24” 
diameter, and slitting strip as narrow as 2”. Like 

all Camachines, 6-2C is simple in construction, easy 


and economical to operate. 
Camachine specialists will gladly provide counsel 
regarding the right type of slitting and roll-winding 


equipment to meet your needs, Write for literature, 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 Poplar Street, Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Lamachines 


408 FEST, JOP GURLITY ROLL PROQUCTION 
... Lhe Wotld over 








Platen Press with Core Actuator 


Designed to handle molds which are too heavy: for 
manual operation and which require a heavy core or 
center piece to be removed to enable rubber articles to be 
stripped, a new type of platen press has been introduced 
by Skelton, Sleat & Co., Ltd., South Bermondsey, Lon- 
don, S.E. 16, England. Molds having top and bottom 
plates which are excessively thick should be drilled and 


have steam circulating through for more efficient heating. 
If the center piece also is bulky, it should be steam 
heated unless the rubber article being made is very 
thin, when heating of the core or center piece can be 
omitted. As loading and stripping can be rapidly ac- 
complished, very little heat is lost while the press is open. 

The press illustrated herewith is constructed through- 
out of steel with the exception of the ram which is of 
cast iron. The cylinder and gland ring are fitted with 
bronze bushings as are the table guide holes. The 
stroke of the table is 12 inches, but since 18-inch day- 
light is provided the unit can accommodate deep molds. 
Two push-back rams are provided for quickly lowering 
the table. Sliding on the two back press coltimns is a 
steel bracket with long holes fitted with bronze bush- 
ings. Two cylinders with short rams attached to the 
sides of the press crosshead actuate this bracket in the 
downwards direction only, the stroke being limited by 
side rods. Each of the cylinders are of the same 
diameter and each is fitted with bronze bushings and 
two ram rings and one spreading ring. The rings 
can be renewed by releasing the ram attachment for its 
table or bracket when the gland ring can be taken off. 

The press operating valve is the usual three-position 
lever type so arranged that while pressure is admitted 
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~~ HUNKY-DORY... 


Sailors in the mysterious Oriental port of Yokohama in 
the last century had more than their usual trouble 
making ship after liberty. The Japanese couldn't 
understand them and the alleys were a maze of confusion. 


There was, however, one spot—the intersection 


of Hung and Dory Streets in the center of town—where the 


men could get their bearings. Once there, as the 


sailors put it, “Everything was hunky-dory.” 


A long record of strength, stability and pro- 
gressive leadership has made the word, 
Muehlstein—the First Name in Scrap Rubber. 
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Silicone Insulation Gives 200 Times 


Class “A” Life in Tread Cutter Motors 


Lake Shore Tire and Rubber Specifies 
Silicone insulation for Critical Motors 


Case histories from all fields of industry prove 
that Dow Corning Silicone (Class “‘H’’) Insula- 
tion pays remarkable dividends. The initial cost 
of rewinding a motor with Silicone Insulation is 
about twice the cost of a conventional rewind 
job but Silicone Insulation lasts 10 to 200 times 
as long. The increase in production that comes 
of continuous operation is a bonus paid by 
Dow Corning Silicones. 





PHOTO COURTESY LAKE SHORE TIRE AND RUBBER Co, 
Rapidly reversing tread cutter motors rewound with Dow 
Corning Silicone Insulation have more than 200 times the 
life of Class “‘A’”’ motors. 
At Lake Shore Tire and Rubber Company of 
Des Moines, Iowa, open type 2 h.p. motors are 
used to drive disc cutters that scarf cut tread 
stock into lengths. These motors reverse 12 
times per minute and operate in a mist of the 
water used to lubricate the cutters. Life of class 
“A” motors in this service ranged from 4 days 
to a few weeks. Production cleced and main- 
tenance costs were abnormally high. 
Lake Shore’s electrical maintenance engineers 
had these motors rewound with Silicone Insu- 
lation over 2 years ago. They have already 
iven as much as 200 times the service life of 
lass “A” motors. This proof of Silicone econ- 
omy convinced Lake Shore engineers that DC 
Silicone insulated motors should be used in 
other essential production equipment such as 
MeNeil Vulcanizers and Banner Bias Cutters. 
Here, as in any production plant, Dow Corning 
Silicone Electrical Insulation greatly increases 
the life and reliability of hard working motors 
and motors on which production schedules 
depend. For more case histories write for 
pamphlet G7V4. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta @ Chicago ® Cleveland ¢ Dallas © Los Angeles © New York 
in Canada: F jas Canada, Lid., Toronto 
In England: Al and Wilson, Lid., London 








NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


to the main cylinder the four small cylinders are con- 
nected to exhaust and reversed for lowering. 

The new Skelton-Sleat presses may be operated in 
small groups to suit the cycle of operation and the power 
provided by a high speed pump using oil as the hy- 
draulic fluid and capable of delivering a large volume 
at low pressure for the ram approach, automatically 
changing to a small volume at high pressure when re- 
sistance is met. The ram approach speed is 8 seconds 
per foot and the return speed is 4 seconds per foot, 
depending of course on the pump used, the pressure 
necessary being 200 and 2240 pounds per square inch 
which gives a total press load of 70 tons, The table 
measures 22 inches from back to front and 15 inches 
between the columns. A 5 h.p. motor is sufficient to 
drive a pump of the above capacity. 





National Rubber Band Cutting Machine 


A complete, compact motor-driven rubber band cut- 
ting machine, completely ball and roller bearing 
equipped, has been developed by the National Wire Ma- 
chinery Co., 821 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. The. 
new cutting unit has a sturdy cast iron frame with 
space for a belt conveyor under the machine. It fea- 





tures a magnetic contactor with push-button control and 
a multiple V-belt drive from motor to knife rotor. 
The knife rotor has three blades, each 13% inches long, 
with screw adjustment. The rotor itself is mounted 
in heavy-duty ball bearings, in dust-proof housings, 
fitted with grease lubricators. The speed of the rotor 
is up to 300 r.p.m. The feed rolls are 1% inches in 
diameter and are mounted in roller bearings fitted with 
grease lubricators. Drive from rotor to feed rolls 
is through a variable speed planetary friction drive or a 
10-speed quick-change gear box. The machine can be 
arranged to be driven from an overhead counter shaft. 
Gears can be furnished to cut band widths to customer 
specification. Adequate steel guards are provided over 
the knife rotor and the belt and gear drives. 


‘ 
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AN ULTRA ACCELERATOR ... 


When looking for fast acceleration consider 


Ultex, the multiple use accelerator. Rapid and 
efficient in natural rubber both as a primary 
and secondary accelerator. Excellent _ 


TEST RECIPE 


with reclaims and GR-S with safe processing. 




























































































COMPOUND A B 
SMOKED SHEETS 100.0 100.0 
ZINC OXIDE 10.0 10.0 
SULPHUR 2.0 2.0 
STEARIC ACID 1.0 1.0 
ULTEX 0.5 0.75 
z= 5000 
3 8 
= 4000 B eS ene, A 
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Go 30 45 60 


*Manufactured by CHEMICO, INC. 
THE C. P, HALL CO., Manufacturers Agents 


CURE TIME AT 214° (MIN.) 


AKRON, OHIO e LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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WEIGHS SHEET STOCK 


WITHOUT CONTACT 











NO CONTACT 
ae 
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MOVING SHEET 


Moving sheet is electronically weighed by 
passing between 2 capacitor plates. 


4 i 
¢ a 
Tha bougut GYM w tomatically and continu- 


ously weighs calendered sheeted material in process... 
indicates instantly any variation in weight of material 
passing through measuring heads...and records 
weight in ounces per square yard or other suitable units. 


By taking advantage of electronic principles, the 
Verigraph head measures without contacting material. 
Errors due to speed, surface irregularities and 
penetration of contacting-type measuring elements 
are eliminated. 

This Foxboro Verigraph Recording System is used on 
rubber and plastic sheeting by such leading companies 
as Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, General, U. S. Rub- 
ber, and Dow Chemicals. It 
reduces rejects, improves uni- 
formity, and can save tons of 
material annually. Write for 
Bulletin No. 234. The Fox- 
boro Company, 256 Nepon- 
set Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 
U.S. A. 


An exclusive Foxboro development, the 
Verigraph Weight Recorder applies the 
speed and sensitivity of electronics to 
weight recording. Simple to instal! and 
operate, Used by leading companies on 
critical calendering since 1926! 


iO), d519)510 



























RECORDING 
CONTROLLING 


INDICATING 
INSTRUMENTS 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


New Weston Electrical Thermometer 
An electrical thermometer, designed particularly for 
the many industrial applications where remote indica- 
tions are necessary, has been introduced by the Weston 
Electrical Instrument Corp., 617 Frelinghuysen Avenue, 
Newark 5, N. J. Known as Model 918, this thermom- 





eter employs a sensing element called the resistor bulb 
which is readily placed in tanks, machines, etc., with the 
direct indicating instrument mounted any reasonable 
distance from the bulb. With the incorporation of a 
selector switch and multiple bulbs, a number of tem- 
perature measurements are possible while using but one 
indicating instrument. 

Model 918 is described as a ratio-type instrument with 
a scale over five inches long, having excellent control and 
damping, and showing quick response to temperature 
variations. It is designed for use on 100 to 130 volts, 
50 to 60 cycles AC, and is not affected by normal line 
voltage variation. It can also be supplied for use on 
DC. The thermometer is already in use for continuous 
remote indicating of temperature of molds and baths, oil 
storage tanks and calender rolls in rubber and other 


plants. 
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Philodoxical? 


SEE PAGE 4 
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HE material you see above is braided wire. Here at National- 
Standard it is produced in almost limitless variations. . . flat, 
tubular, plain, beamed, springlike or untempered, tight or ex- 
panded, in many wire sizes, in a great many widths, and of any 
metal that can be drawn into wire. | 





At present, the most common uses are for reinforcing pneu- 
matic tire beads, high pressure hose and other rubber products. In 
these applications its strength and mechanical adhesion qualities 
are unsurpassed, 


Considering its limitless variations and unique qualities, braided 
wire is bound to have many other effective applications. Perhaps 
it can save or make money for you! An interesting possibility, for 
example, is its use with transparent plastics to produce pleasing 
patterns as well as reinforcement. 


If all this gives you an idea you'd like to explore, be assured that 
National-Standard, as usual, is ready to cooperate with you all the 
way. Let’s talk it over. Just get in touch with the National-Standard 


Company, Niles, Michigan. 








DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 


ATHENIA STEEL. . Clifton, N. J.....++++0.++++++Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
WATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich......0cceeeeceees Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithegraphing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass..........s<+++»+Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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3 Model A 3—cutting Multiple 
# 











MODEL A 1—cutting Heels at 
high speed production or 
@ short runs. 


Heels, Half and Full Soles 


2 Model A 2—cutting Multiple 
@ with stock grain. 





Heels and Taps with or , 
across stock grain. 





MODEL A2 


Gg MODEL A2s (Not illustrated) 
@ —cutting cross grain of stock. 
MODEL Al . MODEL A3 


ft 


MORE and MORE “UNIFORM QUALITY” 


Years of comparisons for wear and service 
have proven COULTER offers more in higher 
quality cuttings . . . more in greater produc- 
tion. There is a COULTER MACHINE for cut- 
ting volumetric control and stripping of heels, 
soles, taps and other molded products. Speci- 
fy a Coulter “Uniform Quality” Machine. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


Vwres CQULTER Mecheste | 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Oil Heating and Cooling Unit 


Specifically designed for use wherever a constant tem- 
perature of 575° F. must be maintained by circulating 
oil, the NRM 18 KW Oil Heating and Cooling Unit 
manufactured by the National Rubber Machinery Co., 
Akron 8, Ohio, has a patented feature which makes it 





possible to circulate cold oil by the flip of a switch. 
When the cold oil is circulated, heaters automatically are 
shut off and the oil in the reservoir and heating chambers 
does not circulate. A hot oil reserve for restarting is 
thus maintained. The total oil capacity of the unit is 
approximately 14 gallons, with a gear type pump circu- 
lating 5 G.P.M. A standard drive motor of % hp., 220-. 
440 volts, 3 phase, 60 cycle is provided. An indicating 
temperature control maintains the temperature of the oil 
in the heating chamber with an accuracy of +2° F. 

Three 6 KW immersion heaters are so located that 
the oil passes over the full area of each thus maintaining 
the 18 KW capacity. For closer control, auxiliary 
switches are provided to cut-out one or two of the three 
heaters after the initial preheating period if the full 
18 KW capacity is not required. The unit is piped 
throughout with steel tubing and standard flared fittings, 
while the expansion tank is provided with a clearly vis- 
ible oil level sight giass for safety. The separate cabinet 
housing the electrical control panel and also supporting 
the temperature control and switches can be installed in 
any position to suit application. 





The development of a new instrument for recording 
time-in-process has been announced by the Bristol Co., 
Waterbury, Conn. The instrument gives a reading on a 
uniform scale and chart of rate of conveyor movement, 
directly in terms of the total time consumed by work in 
traveling through a process. It finds application on con- 
tinuous drying and baking ovens, continuous furnaces 
for metal annealing, etc. 
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Sreex 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


Mii. ON 
THIONEX 





PATENTED a high speed accelerator 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- | 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the | | YY 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any | : 


width desired. 









| 
| 
SPECIAL FEATURES i u 2 9g ‘i t 
e Has micro-adjustment for accurate . 
widths. 
e Equipped - water tank which 
feeds water to 


the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 
e Has repulsion 


induction mo 
tor which car 


has these advantages in rubber and GR-S 





ries any over | * GIVES FAST CURES * GOOD AGING 

eAu ie matic 

sharpener de || | * SAFE * NON - DISCOLORING 
vice keeps) | 

knife keen and } 
as % DELAYED ACTION %* NON-BLOOMING 

lers and is|| | 
very easy to | 
handle. * STABLE IN MASTER BATCHES 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 
pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 
to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber | 





including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqnrarely— 


no rejects. | MICALS 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jubber: o. (Inc. ) 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery oR BET 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. BETTER vane ‘ ROUGH CHEMI dd 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WlIsconsin 7-5547 


























TRIPLE MOLDING UNIT 
FOR BATHING CAPS 








All steel self-contained, pressur- 
ized by oil pump. 


Line pressure 1 ton per sq. in. 
3 daylights of 45%”. 


Platens 22” x 13” steam or elec- 
trically heated return rams. 


Alignment of table insured by 
gunmetal liners. 


DIMENSIONS 


17’ long. 1’ 10” wide, 7’ 4” high. 
Weight—5 tons 





MOLD MAKERS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


SKELTON, SLEAT & CO., LTD. 


SOUTH BERMONDSEY, LONDON, S.E. 16, ENGLAND. CABLES: INADHESIVE. LONDON 
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High Styrene 
“DAREX 
COPOLYMER 





This reduction in your costs is the result 
of your increased demand for Darex 
Copolymer X-43 and our increased pro- 
duction facilities. Darex Copolymer X-43 
—thoroughly tested, proven, and now 
widely used in shoe soles, flooring, and 
molded goods. Carload lots available at 
36c a pound, f. 0. b. our plant, minimum 
transportation prepaid. 


* 
DAREX COPOLYMER X-34 


Excellent For Wire Insulation 


Darex Copolymer X-34 —a specialty 
type high styrene copolymer . . . su- 
perior for resilience and resistance to 
cutting and abrasion. Darex Copoly- 
mer X-43 has excellent dielectric 
characteristics ... unusually low wa- 
ter absorption . . . resists softening in 
C. V. cures. 
* 


DAREX COPOLYMER #3 
For Mill Mixing 


Darex Copolymer #3 elimi- 
nates masterbatching of rub- 
bers with high styrene resin. 
Used extensively for heels 


and work shoe soles. 
*T. M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“t of 


Jewey and Almy Chemical Company 
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BOOKS 











History of Naugatuck, Connecticut. By Constance McL. 
Green. Published by the Naugatuck Chamber of Com- 
merce, Naugatuck, Conn. 6% ‘x 94 in. 332 pp. $5.00. 


Because the history of Naugatuck, Connecticut, is so 
closely associated with the birth and growth of the rubber 
manufacturing industry in the United States, this book 
should prove of exceptional interest to all historically-minded 
members of the rubber field. Originally a farming com- 
munity, the town gradually turned into a manufacturing area, 
with rubber among the first of the heavy industries securing 
a foothold, starting with the manufacture of rubber footwear 
under the Charles Goodyear patents by Samuel J. Lewis & 
Co., the forerunner of the Goodyear Metallic Rubber Shoe 
Co. The book includes an account of the discovery of vul- 
canization and virtually traces the outstanding developments 
in the rubber art through the establishment of rubber fac- 
tories in Naugatuck, one of which was the Seamless Rubber 
Co. which later moved to New Haven. Although rubber still 
remains one of the town’s major industries, the importance 
of other industries, including chemicals, cutlery, candy and 
malleable iron, is emphasized. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Push Button Compounding. (Standard Method 128). 
%Proportioners, Inc., 9 Codding Street, Providence 1, R. I. 
9 x 11 in. 16 pp. 


The automatic addition of ingredients to Banbury Mixers 
is discussed in this report which outlines the advantages of 
“push button compounding” in which a motor-driven meter- 
ing pump controlled by a counter mechanism runs in such 
a way as to introduce additives at scheduled intervais. Such 
matters as the combining of dry and liquid ingredients, 
monitor devices, typical formulas and specifications are 
outlined. Specifications for one up to four additives for 
typical job conditions, including equipment specifications 
and the operation of equipment, are considered. Specifica- 
tions for more than 10 additives also receive attention as 
do specifications for multiple liquid and dry ingredients. 
Flow charts, diagrams and photographs illustrate the report. 


Elastomer Cements Containing MDI-50. (Report BL-230). 
Rubber Chemicals Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co., Inc., Wilmington 98, Del. 6 x 9% in. 8 pp. 


Additional information on elastomer cements containing 
MDI-50 is presented in this report. Several solvent systems 
having a wide range of evaporation rates are suggested and 
their effects on cement stability and adhesion are shown. 
The effect of MDI-50 concentrates on the stability and ad- 
hesive properties of a natural rubber cement is also discussed. 
Data are presented showing the effect on adhesion of storing 
an MDI-50 cement before treating a fabric. The effect 
on adhesion of storing fabric after treatment with a freshly 
prepared treated cement is also shown. 


Barrett Lift Trucks. (Bulletin 4883). Barrett-Cravens Co., 
4613 South Western Blvd., Chicago 9, Ill. 8%x11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated in two colors, this booklet describes in detail 
hand lift trucks in capacities from 1,000 to 15,000 pounds. 
Design drawings and specifications are included, and close-up 
views illustrate the mechanical features of single stroke 
hand lift trucks. Of practical help to lift truck users is 
a chapter on selecting the proper model. 
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THE 
CAMBRIDGE 


INDUSTRIAL MODEL 
DIRECT READING 


pH METER 


° ted fr AC 
 elieose, 


Cémpletely portable. 
Weighs only 10 ibs, Elec- 
trodes are integral parts 
of the instrument, 


Accurate to .10 pH. 


Shielded glass electrodes 
permit use of electrodes 
at any distance from the 
instrument. 


May be used on a bench 
or wall mounted. 





@ Self contained in one 
metal case including elec- 
trodes and buffer solutions. 


e Extremely stable. 


e Automatic temperature 


compensation, 


Send for bulletin 910-NA. 


Also available: Electron-Ray Research Model ac- 
curate to .02 pH and Laboratory Model accurate 
to .05 pH and Single- and Multi-point recorders. 





NEW Design 
Heavy Duty MILLS 








... available with roller bearings 


A COMPLETE new line of extra heavy duty individual - 
motor driven 42", 50", 60", 72" and 84" mills for the rubber’ 
and plastics industry. 

New features include reduced floor space; increased horse- 
power ratings where necessary; built-in herringbone gear 
speed reducers, mounted on anti-friction bearings; and our 
new design, internal expanding, shoe-type, hydraulically 
loaded safety brake—unquestionably the finest safety device 
available for mills at the present time. Send for specifications. 


© West Coast Rep.: H. M, Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. 





@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N. Y. 


THROPP 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N. J. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


3754 GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK 17, N, Y. 
Pioneer Manufacturers of 


For Dependability 
Choose | 
ROYLE 


Continuous Extruding Machines 
for the Rubber, Plastic and 
Chemical Industries 





















Continuous Vulcanizing Machines 
for Rubber Wire Insulation 


Plastic Wire Insulation Machines 
Strainers 
Cooling Troughs 
Light Wire and Cable Capstans 
Motorized Take-Ups ° 
Temperature Control Units 





ROYLE No. 2 Extruding Machine. Non- 
PATERSON extended cylinder, plain tubing head, di- 

N. J rect coupled drive. This extruding machine 
6 0 is designed for conventional applications 
in the rubber field. 


ONEER B I LC - F EXTRUSION MA HINES Sl 
Akron, Ohio Los Angeles. Cal. 


London, England Home Office 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. €.8. Trout J.W.VanRiper J.C. Clinetelter MH. M. Royal, inc. PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
Egent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEtterson 3264  —LOgan 3261 
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CR WRITE FOR 


ANNOUNCE DC MOLD RELEASE 


EMULSION NO. 35A 
AND NEW PRICE REDUCTION 





Hiindreds of emulsifying agents are tested in a continuing effort to 


improve the performance and to decrease the cost of Dow Corning 
Silicone mold release agents. 


DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 has proved its 
effectiveness and its basic economy in the molding of 
rubber tires and mechanical goods in both large and 
small plants from Akron to Bombay. But we aren’t 
satisfied to make the best mold release agents on the 
market. We want to make the best still better—and 
cheaper. 


For example, DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35 now 
costs you 20% less than it did three and « half years ago. 
The present price became effective February 28, 1949, 
when we announced a cut of 6%, the fifth reduction in 
price made during a period of general inflation. This 
history of steadily decreasing prices has been balanced 
by improvements designed to make our mold release 
agents even more effective and easier to use. 


For example, we have recently introduced DC Mold 
Release Emulsion No. 35A. This new silicone emulsion 
is more stable and shows less tendency to “‘cream”’ in 
storage. It is designed especially for use in areas where 
hard water complicated the use of Emulsion No. 35. 


The services of our product development engineers are 
made available to you through the sales engineers who 
staff our branch offices. They will be glad to give you 
the benefit of their wide experience in helping to solve 
release problems. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION ¢« MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Chicago: 228 N. LaSalle Street ¢ Cleveland: Terminal Tower 
Los Angeles: 1514 S. Hope St. © New York: Empire State Building 
Dallas: 2722 Taylor St. © Atlanta: 34 North Ave. N.E. 
Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 


DC WOLD RELEASE EMULSION 
NO. $5 


FOR MORE INFOR- 
MATION PHONE 
OUR NEAREST -- 
BRANCH OFFICE 


CATALOG NO. 
ci2ves 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


The Handling of Webs and Monofilaments. By C. A. Litzie:, 
Industrial Ovens, Inc., 13825 Triskett Rd., Cleveland 11, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 

This booklet is a reprint of a paper originally presented 
before a convention of the American Society of Tool 
Engineers. It is a liberally illustrated study of some primary 
considerations with respect to entire handling operations 
involving flexible and continuous strand or web materials, 
such as wire, monofilaments, cords, tapes, tubings, paper, 
textiles and films. The basis of the study is purposefully 
broad to show the similarity of handling problems en- 
countered in extrusion takeup of wire or cable, for example, 
48 compared with the coating of textiles with plastic for 
electrical insulation or for decorative coating of paper or 
fabrics. The booklet treats the complete handling system 
48 a whole rather than in its several component parts. Use 
is made of diagrammatic drawings and photographs to bring 
out clearly the principles dealt with and the points de- 
veloped in the text. 

* 


For Effective Neutralization of Industrial Wastes—Micromax 
Automatic pH Control. (Bulletin ND44-96-708). Leeds & 
Northrup Co., 4934 Stenton Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Penna. 
7% x 10% in. 20 pp. 

Showing how numerous plants and factories are effectively. 
combating stream pollution through the use of standard pH 
equipment which automatically controls the neutralization 
of waste, this bulletin describes a unique “controllability anal- 
ysis,” by which L & N engineers are advising management 
in advance whether waste pH can be kept within prescribed 
limits, or what treating system, or modification of existing 
layout, will be required. The bulletin explains how the 
equipment continuously regulates the addition of reagent to 
raw waste so that pH is held within the limits predicted. 
Described and pictured are two available control systems, 
Micromax Electric and Micromax Pneumatic Control. How 
both systems correctly proportion reagent flow to waste de- 
mand is also described. 

7 


How to Use Tite-Fit Burlap Tubing. Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
52nd Street & 2nd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 6 x 8% in. 
24 pp. 

Completely illustrated, this booklet shows how to wrap, 
for shipment,. such unwieldy items as coiled rubber hose, 
belting, etc. Also explained in some detail are instructions 


on how to wrap heavy items without lifting, and how to sten- 
cil, label, tie and tag different items for shipment. 
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RSH |( Theriatent 


FLEX CRACKING INHIBITOR 


by 
DU PONT 


Has Many Advantages in Rubber 











Compounds: 
* Economical Protection Against 
Flex Cracking 
With High Speed Dise Cutting * Resistance to Aging 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity * Heat Resistance 
Section Up to 3” by 4144”—Length * Readily Dispersed 
iy” to 4”. 
UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY g CHEMICALS 
Cudahy, Wisconsin y Pont DE o. (INC. 
Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE WILMINGTON 98, 


Long Distance Phone Call OR BETTER LIVING 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 


er THING? jouer CHEMISTRY Sex 







































—handling sleeves made of rubber, synthet- 
ics, fabrics, paper, etc., ranging from 9” to 
20” O.D., having a maximum wall thickness 
of 1%”. Cuts from 1/32” to 1” in width 
may be obtained. 

Loading and unloading is facilitated by use 
of latest type expanding mandrels and air 
actuated disappearing tailstock. Mandrels 
are power operated and four sizes cover 








the range of the machine. All controls are 
within easy reach. 
Inquire how the BLACK ROCK 4A-20 will 
solve your washer cutting problem... Write today for full information. 
inexpensively, quickly and AUTOMATI- 
CALLY. 
FINE 





| SR BLACK ROCK MFG. CO. 


TOOLS 179 Osborne Street Bridgeport 5, Conn. 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 





pote TES 


Pie 





AX 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, 

or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 





Represented by 


HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Farrel Speed Reducers. (Bulletin 449). Farrel-Birmingham 
Co., Inc., 344 Vulcan St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 


44 pp. 


This bulletin contains complete information about the 
company’s line of speed reducers which are now offered in 
a wider range of sizes and capacities. The bulletin gives 
simple, easy-to-understand directions for selecting speed 
reducers of the horsepower and speed required, and will be 
of interest and practical value to engineers responsible- for 
the selection, operation, and maintenance of-+ power trans- 
mission units. Contents include complete -descriptions of 
units of the single and double reduction types, specifications, 
horsepower rating tables, overhung load capacities, di- 
mensions and weights. Among the features of these units 
which contribute to smooth, efficient, power transmission are 
precision-generated, Farrel-Sykes continuous tooth herring- 
bone gears; oversized, accurately ground shafts properly 
mounted in roller bearings, and heavy section cases that 
hold rotating elements in precise alignment. 


Falk All-Steel Motoreducer. (Bulletins 3105 and 3100). 
Falk Corp., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp., 20 pp. 


Information on the Falk-Steel Motoreducer is here di- 
vided into two sections. Bulletin 3105, the Engineering 
Section, contains dimensions, rating tables, selection tables, 
and other data of interest to technicians and engineers. 
Construction features of the unit are outlined in text and 
diagrammatic drawings. Section two, Bulletin 3100, presents 
the unit from the sales viewpoint. The advantages of the 
units as to load capacity, application and design are out- 
lined. The bulletin is illustrated with photographs and 
engineering drawings. 

@ 


The Tornado Method. Breuer Electric Mfg. Co., 5100 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 34 pp. 


Covering in detail practically every problem. of plant and 
institution floor care and maintenance, this booklet describes 
the equipment necessary, and the steps to be followed with 
both old and new: floors of every type and composition, from 
preparation through sealing and finishing. A valuable stain 
removal chart is included. Complete information on the 
many types of brushes, discs, holders and pads available 
from the company with specific instructions for removing 
old finishes, bleaching, sanding, sealing, waxing and polish- 
ing, is given. 

* 


Le-Hi Hose Couplings, Hose Clamps, Valves and Manifolds. 
(Catalog No. 149). Hose Accessories Co., Lehigh Avenue 
at 17th Street, Philadelphia 32, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp: 


This condensed catalog illustrates and describes the com- 
plete line of Le-Hi hose couplings, hose clamps, air valves 
and manifolds. The company’s universal type quick detach- 
able air hose couplings are discussed as are throttle valves 
for compressed air service, air hammer hose couplings, 
special high pressure couplings, long shank couplings for low 
pressure steam and spray hose and the complete line of Le- 
Hi hose clamps. 











Seiet TRI-HOMO 


DISPERSER and HOMOGENIZER 


High speed mill for grinding pigments, fill- 
ers, compounds and emulsions, paints, coat- 
ings. Complete with motor. 


Send for literature 
TRI-HOMO CORPORATION 
Salem, Mass. 


Rear 90 Highland Ave. 
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New Stock Cooling Rack 


This new Rack gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. Trays are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices, 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft. 6 ft. ‘and 8 ft. 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 
mounted on ‘casters, 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY | 


10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


























Pocket THICKNESS MEASURES 


For measuring to .0005” and less, at-a-glance, anything 
—from hardest metal to softest rubber! 

FOUR NEW MODELS of these popular precision 
dial micrometers are now available, in .0005”, .001”, 
and .01 mm. graduations. Range of all models is 
5/16” (8 mm.). The .0005” models are especially 
suitable for measuring tissues, fibres, filaments, etc. 
FEATURES: Automatic, uniform contact pressure — 
everyone gets the same speedy, accurate readings. 
Weight only 134 ounces. Case thickness 4”. Dial 1%” 
dia. Fixed parallel contacts 4 dia. Direct-reading 
count hand. Forged aluminum alloy case. 

Price $15.00 at Waltham. Send inquiries to: 


66 Ames Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 


B.C. AMES CO.@ 


Mfr. of M ia 














Hydraulic Vulcanizing 
Equipment 
















Bid 22] we os cs 








ak, LUT |S 


We illustrate a 1250 ton single daylight Sheet- 
ing Press, 12. ft. long by 3 ft. 6 inches wide, 
fitted with four 20” rams, suitable for a work- 
ing pressure of one ton per square inch, giv- 
ing a platen pressure of 450 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
The press is equipped with four opening 
cylinders. The steel steam chests have 9” 
cooling ends. Motor driven drawtable can be 
arranged at both ends of the press if .. 

11) 


FRANCIS SHAW & CO.LTD. MANCHESTER Il ENGLAND 
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STANLEY CHEMICAL 


LACQUERS 
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Dedicated to 
better finishes 





A, ONE of the oldest and most experi- 
enced formulators of special coatings in the 
Rubber Industry, STANLEY is continually 
called upon by leading manufacturers to 
supply them with tough, reliable, and long- 
lived coatings — no matter how unusual or 


complex their specifications. 


In addition to its rapidly expanding line 
of rubber coatings, STANLEY offers VINYL 
INKS for rotogravure and silk screen print- 
ing .. . ORGANOSOLS for fabric or paper 
coatings . .. PLASTISOLS for moulding 


or coating. 


If you have a product, regardless of its 
material, requiring a finish with special 
characteristics, ask us about it. 
STANLEY CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
East BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
SYNTHETICS JAPANS 





ENAMELS 


REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Aluminum Alloy Castings. By Floyd A. Lewis. The Alum- 
inum Association, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. 8%-.x 11 in. 66 pp. 50c. 

The production and application of aluminum alloy sand and 
permanent-mold castings are covered in this booklet. Orig- 
inally published as a series of 12 separate articles in The 
Foundry and Steel, the material for these articles was ob- 
tained in a postwar survey sponsored by the Association’s 
Foundry Division. The various commercial casting alloys 
and their characteristics are presented. Factors governing 
the application of aluminum castings in the principal fields of 


use are also discussed. 
e 


Baldwin Emery Hydraulic Cells. (Bulletin 288). Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 
Emery hydraulic cells for general industrial weighing and 

special laboratory testing equipment are described and illus- 

trated in this booklet. Six standard models, ranging in ca- 

pacity from 10,000 to 100,000 pounds, and special cells hav- 

ing capacities from 40 pounds to 2,500 tons, are described. 
* 


B & W Refractory Castables, Plastics and Mortars. (Bul- 
letin R-22). Babcock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty St., New 
New York 6, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 

This comprehensive combined bulletin on a wide range 
of refractory materials describes the products, outlines their 
characteristics, and indicates typical applications. Illustrated 
with many photographs and tables of properties and re- 
quired quantities, this bulletin will be of help to designers, 
builders and operators of all types of industrial furnaces. 

o 


More Horsepower per Dollar With Speedaire. Cleveland 
Worm & Gear Co., 3249 East Eightieth St., Cleveland 4, 
O. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 

Several case histories on the operation of this worm gear 
speed reducing unit are presented in this bulletin. Facts and 
figures on savings realized by users of the unit in the plastics, 
paper and other industries are itemized. Photographs of the 
unit in various installations are also presented. 

ca 


The Modern Way to Operate Air Cylinder Presses. (Bul- 
letin 230). - Hannifin Corp., 1101 So. Kilbourn Avenue, 
Chicago 24, Ill. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 

This bulletin describes the Directair electric valve recently 
developed by the company for the control of single or double 
acting air cylinders, air operated presses, and similar equip- 
ment. The operating cycle*of the valve is described, and 
detailed specifications and dimensional data are provided. 
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MOLDS & DIES 


FOR 


RUBBER TESTING 


ER aS 


STANDARD OR SPECIAL BUILT 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 






‘ 
‘Mill 0.020" deep 
t below depth of 








Cavities to be 
Q075"deep 


& cavity 
ONE OF Cover Plate to | 
THE MANY =} |] 4e 250°7hick | 
' 
MOLDS & 
' 
AVAIL- ; 
! 
ABLE i 
H 
i] 
' 
' 
1 
1 





- Cover plate to be O50"thick } « 


Mill four corners 


P Ceep fi 
Molds from 7” to 24” sq. for tension d dee apart ital 


samples, and molds for compression 

samples if desired, Molds in dimensions varying from 
1” x 1” x 114” up for abrasion test samples. Molds 
and dies for slab curing. Please describe your need. 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 


141A Brewery St., New Haven 7, Conn. 
Pac, Coast: H. M. Royal Inc., Los Angeles 








The McKinnon Iron Works Co. 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 















































|. Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types of rubber 


2. Can also be used advantageously with Natural 
Rubber and Neoprene 


3. Improves processing and molding 


od Also 
4. inpraver ia See: |. SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
* Hardness 7 for Rubber Cements and Adhesives 


¢ Chemical Resistance ® Excellent Solvent Release 


* Toughness 2. Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 
¢ Abrasion VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 
¢ Heat Resistance Natural Latices for Cements and Ad- 
¢ Mechanical Properties hesives 


Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea and Resorcinol 
Resins for all Industries since 1939 
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MARKET 





Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap 
—- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


— Cotton — Ducks 





Natural Rubber 


The price for spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchange has swung in the full 
range of one cent since our last report 
(March 9), high for the current period 
being 19.50 first reached on March 16 and 
then again on March 18 and 21, and low 
being 18.50, quoted yesterday (March 6). 
The average price of spot rubber for the 
month of March was 19.08, based on 23 
trading days, which compares with 18.49 
for the month of February. 

Prices moved upward in mid-March un- 
til about the 20th of the month when a 
declining trend set in, this trend still being 
in evidence toward the close of the period. 
Some hesitancy on the part of buyers was 
noted, and this was attributed in large 
measure to await the results of the sixth 
meeting of the International Rubber Study 
Group, which was to be held in London 
the week of March 28. The meeting was 
held, as reported elsewhere in this issue, 
but, as usual, produced no tangible results 
other than estimates of world production 
and consumption of natural rubber for 
1949. 

Little attention is being paid in trade 
circles to revived talk of an international 
rubber regulation agreement and it is felt 
that the price situation for the next sev- 
eral months to come will hinge on the sup- 
ply-and-demand situation. In the long run, 
the price will be dependent on the increase 
in natural rubber production, particularly 
in Indonesia, which, based on current con- 
sumption estimates, can be absorbed only in 
government stockpiles. Authorities are in 
agreement that stockpile activities will bear 
close watching for the next few months. 

oday’s quotations in the outside mar- 
ket, London and Singapore follow: 


Outside Market 
No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 


IR nie Ws CTS Ca oii y d's 0 Was eee ce ed v 18% 
MRE beds civ ee Shen Spe rigiw eth o¥ ears 18% 
Neha a a a ined eg 5 Wb bs 060 0 18% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 
Pita a wee tee cde ke b wis Eee dese .24% 
NE GPRM Nae Akad Me 63h oka 00 e 8 .24%4 
Thin Brown Crepe, No. 2 ............. 15% 
MR eee ss Set oe uals Kc vee 04s 15% 
SPO, SG tae 12% 
London Market 


(Siandard Smoked Sheets) 


ee ee 


Singapore Market 
(Standard Smoked Sheets) 
Ee ne oe gh ac a ee 16.95 - 17.05 
Synthetic Rubber 
(Dry Types-Per Pound) 


Butaprene NF .......... Simwewe .390 - .415 
TORU oy Sean ad's whe 36 .400 - .425 
MOI TEI, on onc o.nd suo 5 ve'ee ss .440 - .465 
Butaprene NAM .............-%.. .470 - .495 
Chemigum 30 N4NS ............. .400 - .470 
Chemigum SON4NS .............. .400 - .470 
oe Ne 5 ER SI er .450 - .520 
RR es ei Wowk woe a bees .450 - .460 
ee! er ea's. CAS = 530 
CN EMI od obs v0os cc's dss .500 - .510 
Neoprene Type E .............. —— - .650 
Neoprene Types CG and AC....... — - .500 
Neoprene Types FR and KNR.... —— - .750 

OU BD ou. eas tv secaese —— - .320 
ea) ee A Se ee ... «430 - .450 
ON eo per rae .440 - .460 
anes BS asd, rin EE Sw oo bk ER 4 .510 - .530 
Silastic (compounded) ............ 2.35 - 4.40 
Thiokol ora Me eh a's) a «aus 40% .370 - .470 
UNE UN EE 5 gdb bbc a che cane .750 - .850 
Thiokol Type FA ................ .520 - .620 
UN URAL - pibbae Si wapias cus oo .750 - .850 
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Scrap Rubber 


The scrap rubber market took a slight 
upward turn during recent weeks but the 
increases were not of an appreciable na- 
ture. Export conditions, long a sore spot 
in the general scrap picture, have shown 
some slight improvement. As is the case 
with the domestic market, export gains 
have not been substantial. The price struc- 
ture remains substantially the same. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron) 


Mixed passenger tires ......2..+0%5- ton $13.00 
Beadless truck tires ....0......2000:- ton nom. 
Diixed trtache COG i 60. i5 6 ies diz'e bc cons ton 13.00 
Beadless passenger tires ............. ton nom. 
No. 1 passenger peelings ........... ton 42.50 
No. 1 truck peelings ....-+..+..0-es¢. ton 42.50 
Red passenger tubes .......-essseees Ib. .06% 
Black passenger tubes ..............- Ib. .03% 
Mixed passenger tubes .............. Ib. .03%4 
PUG. 2 CPUC SOON bens s do ds we ewe ees Ib. nom. 
Med Arack - COO soiree eh dss es cawacs Ib. .06 
Black truck tubes ............. ‘a's pees -03 
PUG hd dh SA as si nde cen ton 15.00 


Reclaimed Rubber 


The demand for reclaim is still satis- 
factory, but has fallen from the high levels 
of recent months. Consumption of re- 
claim for the month of February was esti- 
mated at 17,636 long tons, as compared 
with 19,031 tons in January. A further 
decline is anticipated for the month of 
March. No changes have occurred in the 
price structure since our last report. Cur- 
rent quotations follow: 


Tires 
AG. AGU eich aan enced Ib. .09 - 09% 
Black, Digester ......... Ib. .08% - .09 
Ry a ae Ib. .09 - 09% 
GR-S Whole Tire ........ Ib. .08%4 - .09 
Inner Tubes 
DOME x66 c KA ORES ee ode Ib. .1234 - .13% 
BOG ica ww Rn wn a OY Ib. .13 - .14 
) oS ern ear arte aay Ib. .10% - .1034 
5 5 Sane aia ee aaa Ib. .08% - .09 
Shoe 
CRONE 50 XG Fes to YS Ib. .08% - .0834 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 


The market for cotton tire fabrics main- 
tains the low level evidenced during the 
past few months. As has been the case 
in other fields, export demand has been 
slowed considerably due to foreign mone- 
tary exchange difficulties. Purchase of 
chafers by the rubber industry continued 
at a minimum level. Prices in existence 
for the past few months are expected to 
hold in the foreseeable future. Current 
quotations follow: 


Standard, Peeler, 12/4/2........ scala & Ib. .74 
Standard, Peeler, 14/4/2 ......... (a ae 
Standard, Peeler, 16/4/3............. Ib. .7850 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 12/4/2.......... Ib. .8315 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 14/4/2.......... Ib. .8575 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 16/4/3;......... Ib. .8825 
» 
Chafers 
14.4 oz, (per 80. YOFG) ise c sees. eee Ib. .7400 
9.25 oz. (per OG. YORE) is .cee cece cscs Ib. .6975 
11,635. G8. COOP OG, PIED bic s os eae ies Ib. .6700 
SD os. {pee OG. PRI oc sine Ses ness ib. 725 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the very 
narrow range of 32 points since our last 
report, high for the period being 33.67 
reached yesterday (April 6) and low 33.35 
on March 16. The average price of. mid- 
dling uplands for the month of March was 
33.44, based on 27 trading days, which com- 
pares with an average of 33.41 for the 
preceding month. 

The cotton trade is closely watching 
Washington activities these days. It is 
especially wary of a new farm program 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture 
which scraps the present “parity price” ap- 
proach to agricultural price support pay- 
ments. This parity formula has been the 
backbone of farm legislation for almost 
15 years. 

Although little information has been pub- 
lished as yet on the new program proposed 
by the Department of Agriculture, it is be- 
lieved that government payments on sev- 
eral key commodities, presumably includ- 
ing cotton, would not be much below the 
high wartime levels which currently pre- 
vail. According to Agriculture Secretary 
Charles Brannan, the new support system 
proposed would come closer to providing 
actual “parity of income” to the farmer 
than has been accomplished in the past. At 
this writing (April 7), Secretary Brannan 
was planning to present the new program 
before a joint session of the Senate and 
House Agriculture Committee. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 





Mar. 9 r April ~ 
Close High Low Close 
Ma. i. Save 32.22 32.37 32.26 32.32 
October ..... oxy 28.95 28.72 28.92 
December ... 27.97 28.66 28.43 28.62 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. I R.S.S. Contract) 








FROM MARCH 10 TO APRIL 7 


Date 

March Spot May July Sept. Dec. Sales 
10 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.30 18.20 48 

11 19.12 18.94 18.70 18.54 18.35 7 


14 19.12 18,96 18.73 18.55 © 18.35 57 
15 19.12 19.00 18.75 18.60 18.40 65 
16 19.50 19.42 19.20 19.00 18.75 145 
17 19.38 19.20 18.95 18.80 18.60 78 
18 19.50 19.53 19.30 19.00 18.85 115 


24 19.06 19.10 18.84 18.63 18.40 27 
25 18.82 18.70 18.50 18.33 18.10 61 


28 18.82 18.84 18.64 18.40 18.15 19 
29 19.12 19.14 18.90 18.68 18.45 24 
30 19.12 19.16 18.90 18.70 18.47 115 
31 19.00 18.77 18.53 18.30 18.15 11 


18.88 18.87 18.60 18.40 18.15 100 
18.62. 18.55 18.33 18.15 18.00 229 


18.50 18.40 18.15 18.00 17.85 72 


1 

2 

¢ 18.75 18.71 18.47 18.26 18.10 32 
6 

7 18.75 18.68 18.40 18.25. 18.05 38 
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TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT . ++ Maintains constant viscosity despite prolonged 


Good Workmanship 


Your Inquiries are Solicited 





ae aie ACRYSOL GS 


(sodium polyacrylate) 


SPECIAL MACHINERY THICKENER ror LATICES 














storage . 


* ... is efficient and readily incorporated in GRS, 
natural, Geon, neoprene, and other latices 


Fair Prices 


- produces smooth, creamy compounds 


Reliable Delivery .-+ is ideal for coating, spreading, combining, rug- 


backing, and adhesive applications 





| Technical notes which describe ACRYSOL GS are 
| 


tx yours for the asking. 
ACRYSOL is a trade-mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 








THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 

















ROHM ¢ HAAS COMPANY 


| 
AKRON 9, OHIO | THE RESINOUS PRODUCTS DIVISION 


























Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
The Resinous Products Division was formerly The Resinous Products & Chemica! Company 
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THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Makers of Stamford ‘‘Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 








CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding “ee 
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f ACCELERATORS 
; MN ee, ck cec iis “ae eee APRIL 6, 1949 Oleic Acid 
t A-10 iS keubnsbess wa 2 Ae Emersol 210 ee Soe (RAMA oe 48a 
; a Mins beeduesia’ ae oe ee Lites We: Onc ans see Ib, 1.25% - .237% 
y ere buen ces ou > 4 . 74 ge Oil «Reta Saponited) 09% ee 
’ BOGE vueeens oe ese dbheseeee bi a's eee . Na ee ce ee Bo ies eee wae Wg ere - aor 
f | So age eee ee” eee Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. Palm Oil Fatty “Acid (ci) Ib es 
; Accelerator No. 8 .......-1. —— - «83 Range of prices indicates grade or Potassium Oleate (drums).lb. —— - .29% 
& Accelerator—49 .........; Ib. 44 - 45 tit ‘ati Red Lead 
z Accelerator-—89 .......... lb, —— - 1.20 quantity variations. SS ee eer lb, —— - .18% 
t Rootorseet~<riat deesedese > — - ee Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.L, eX Pease } Te as — - 18% 
; SZ a eee eee oa - DL : ; . ate (drums — + , 
B ‘Accelerator—B08 le ae Sy” eee eee! * carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- Sodium Oleate—Powder 
i Accelerator—833 ...... is bb. 113 - 1.15 ered; dms., drums; Lc.1, less than eS ee os assssvers +e. — - “35 
ec RUM ads nba se 08s 04 _— i. . ‘ 3 : f ‘LL eee oo += 
: Sy eee a . carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., Sodium Stearate—Powder , 
: Altax +++» Si RS EE A Ib tS “3 minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- a some. “bee $5234 to — - 38 
OP Cewesd coavwadtess _ - ° . és s_.4. rade ums onemee - Pt 
Mee oe. ts. et ae ee ponified ; sp., special; syn., syn- Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
h Bismate ..... ehieedid 28H -—— «se thetic; t.c., tank cars. deo 1i9 J re) ++ «lb. a: 14% 
] PF ee a ee a 2 ee Pe 3 e - ° a : x “RC REe le - ° 
e | < h ind es aber lb, —— - 1.00 a East of Mississippi. = f Stearic Acid, Soebis Pressed 
. EC ee area lb —— - 1.00 —The arrangement of this section Alba (divd.) ........+: Ib. 2434 : cin 
[ putyt as ss nein 6 “ — - 13 follows closely the Chemical Sec- se aie te Bie Oy >. = - = 
os ceils ween ee: _airone Rater tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED Stearic Acid, re other, eae ae fain 
i te seebeeses cerhes I — - 1,45 . 2 eo-Fat pJecee . wg 
enema, space sea seers- ae “trae BOOK to which readers are re NeoFat 1-63 (dlvd3..b: 22" > “33 
Dibenzo  , Me nde ES ferred to determine the classifica- OS RS SAR PRGA TI cwt. 36.00 - 38.00 
: ‘oa : yguanidine ...... > = : = tion of any material or brand name. White sae Basic Car- +a Hs 
é Se es —Although suppliers of every ma- White Lead * Basic Site: 20% - .21% 
| Ethaean ..ccsccsceccccees lb. —— - 1.00 terial were contacted for price in- Zine -Laurate (c.l.)........ — - .29 
# eS Oe ae b —— - 1.00 ‘ th Laurex «1s... .ee.e. “Ib. 28> -  .29 
HI Ethyl Thiurad ........... ene formation, only those materials are Zine Stearate ee Se eee 
Ethy! Tuex i) SBR eas Ib ma H 1.00 listed for which quotations have re eee Ib. .26 + 35 
; ME Tees kde oe + SSO been furnished us. The quotations |  Ynciassified Activators 
y Sgeed-ctte Erie ......... —-— on: are not guaranteed and prospective hatte Chai “ Pe 
; a. eee Sessa sesesoes le ‘ - . « jf  4*TITAE CGMS.) .ccece--es _—— - . 
Hepteen Sot Ser? pargpsess steel ewig suppliers Acidex sees ceeeee eee Ib. 09 >I 
ase oe EE ss i Bee. 6 ' £85 or confirmation before acing or- WO FUG BO oh 5 oe os beigeiwed Tene ee, 
4 ee Ey ee ae ieeree Ib. - 1,00 d S li r t ‘ t FOU Suk bGh cask pew a ORK eR We ages 8 ae 
Ft Mer ptobe thi ' ae 8 OS on Prono are 0 ested to Barak «.+..+++..++ e000 eto ae 
ercaptobenzothiazy send us re rly curren rices on WR eek De by dg eda po - dL 
b ccc 8 an ct ae Gs ee is ths | = eee ie > we 
Be ae ai ccscoeelD, ——— «+ 1,00 . Dibutylamine (dlvd.) .....Ib. .49 - .52% 
Methanate Cit aawe® oS —— ss i rubber industry. ye Boy Normasal ..... = — - “4 
See eee ce ‘ ane F418 : : . PEPER fe; Hs ee 
Mom SS eee lb, —— - 1,10 —All requests for information or Palmalene (drums) ...... Ib —— - .15 
Morfex Pea Se wah eas Ib. 53 58 listings should be sent to Market 3 dowd ia sissy st Selah i > 1.40 
- SoIerer ee Lene vent} ode ; idactO (GFUMS) ...--+eees . . - e 
ana aaae ehbe oa GE ae Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West Sendette (divd.) ....c.). cb. 14% - | 15% 
as Styne 6 ke Oe Ib. 65 67 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. SOAC (min, 10 dms.).. —  ~- 10.00 
RAMEE Ss e's a0 a teas 5 ee Ce ee SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.) rg —  - 10.00 
— cise ho ie we oss pee > 3% - 13% 
WUT cera ssceosserdsse- . . ° 
Phenex (tons) ........... Bs acted : ANTI-COAGULANTS 
Pipazate _— - 1,53 Be 2a gules BU aaa Seb Ib 39 2-41 Anhydrous Ammonia (Lc.l.)Ib, .17 - «21 
pip tip — *- 1.80 Zenite Special . issn. e6 a et 3 6 National (cyl., ose y. Pe, So ” ae 
R-2 Cry - 1,75 Zetax (coated) ......-.00% i oes? eS Aqua Ammonia (l.c.l ~» dans. )Ib, 0285 - .0325 
RN-7 - 1,65 (uncoated) ......sseeee. Mey | Mager wee MLB. UGA.) s ewiescee — -  .35 
Rotax . + Al Zimate, Butyl .......... lb, —— < 1.00 
A $2 - 1,10 Zimate, MERGE. vadéencee lb —— - 1.00 ANTI-FGCAMING AGENTS 
‘A 57 a <1 leute Mell os eed Se 
A 62. eee. 9 ee j = —_ Peam: Bs oo x. & — - “aaa 
A im « %, eg oe . —— - 5 
a — - oo ACTIVATORS DC Asian Am eee. te 
ah 77 me a 14 Blue b sod Selicnnhisird i. 153% - .16% 
eemeare 55 - 182 n Ac id soph gate ie Patan ag Ib. 2.20 2.30 
pelazate DEAE. Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.) . M1 eS gerite ees e en eeeee de - 2. 
— — - 1.45 Hyfae 430 (divd.) . 16% oe Gel osisevovccsresevere Ib .58 + .60 
Setsit-5 75 - 1,00 Neo-Fat H.F.O SoBe EC * ere bo GEES SO ae aS ib. 36.82 +84 
64 - 69 Stearex Beads (dlvd.)...lb. .28 - .29% Fe ss waned acawed ms ee BB 
— - 1.45 Lime, Hydrated Powder ........ Creare lb. .46 - .48 
—_— .55 Arrow << Bere ee .ton 19.50 ~- 20.65 Resin pairs bawie bases ers 4 .63 ak 
—  - 1,35 Sierra .cissess -seeeeeeton 19.50 ~- 20.65 ee Sera Ib 1.46 -~ .48 
— 1.85 Litharge Stalite ...... Sep es | or, one 2 
— - ,.40 Eagle (divd.) .....0se.. lb —— - 117% a chs waeeee caes .eeelb 1.40 + 1,50 
6 ss ee Rn. OS 8 ee ib —— - 17% MESS head o <0 6 5h48 J Ol 2 © ° G63 
—— - 1,10 esium Oxide, Heavy ye ae va Ib, .46 - .48 
eee oo Magnesite ......Ib. .05% - .08 PE Diving os bina 6s 068000 Se” eee ee 
— - 1,10 Michigan No. 15.......lb. .0550- .0600 DEE. ca bbbn sos reeves Ib —— - 2.80 
—  - 1,00 Permanente .......++---lb. .05 - .06% Benzoquinone ........ ae ee Rees Tg 
— - 1.10 Magnesium Oxide, Light Betanox Special .......... Be 6B + 78 
54 - Baker’s (Neoprene ERIE cides» i vce tee lb 45 - 48 
1.03 - 1.06 Grete). ccscccseuk san — - .28 Oe Oe eae Pre lb —— -  .85 
—— - General M te (Neo- Chiorcarvacrol ........... lb —— - 2.45 
— - 1.00 prene G ) potas: Ib — - 31 Fugenol Fed Siecnienes cee lb —— - 1.28 
— ge — Magnesite ~ me Macau Pid end cee s-9 ea i a - - 
Ultex +b — 1.00 ic iipeereceerner tees 3 a Gaile Aeid, eck... ones 1-10 ; 1-23 
ee ——- e a eee eeseeseseceses ee ° ey eecceveces ° - e 
va sgnackaeedeeee he i Se ee EK & M (Neoprene PAS a i pints e.6 Ib 90 + .90 
SESE Pape Sg ee eee Grade) ccs ccceus¥enstm —— ~ fl Monomethylparaminophenol 
_ ee oases he eceee lb. .52 = .59 Maglite “yw” CLES ss ign cereal e 31 Sulfate eeeeee PPE 2.40 bed 2.90 
itasan Crystals .........Ib. .48 + .53 Meseys Neoprene Neszone Standard ........ ee eee 
LRTI IG Ib —— - .45 ag Se ee ee” | en. emer ray oer ry PS oe ee 
PEM Sie caESA vat ciecaccs Ds =e «£45 wichigan No. 30......-.Ib. —— + .24 DR dikbs ve Cae eae 
Zenite steer ceoeeresseees lb. .33 bad .35 eeee «lb. arc nguned * 31 D eee etree ae eeres ** . lb. .46 ° 48 
ERE Aree ae eaves ce ee: ae. | Witco Extra cacsnje eee. come Be AA no Pewee ees Hisce we le 
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SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Sales Agents 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER...............Akron 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER...........New York 
GE BARING: ok ees. es, Chicago 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO.................Boston 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif.......Los Angeles 




























Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die 
for three generations. That’s why 
rubber manufacturers turn to us 


for lity dies of all kinds .. . 
for dies that really retain their cut- 
ting edge. Our experience and 


facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of 
service. 


Send your blueprint today for 
prompt quotation. 


AVON, MASS. 
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FOR ARTIFICIAL LEATHERS 


The addition of 10 to 40 parts Solka-Floc 
to artificial leather stocks gains these im- 
portant advantages: 





EASY-TO-DISPERSE—either dry or in cements 
and latex. 


BETTER “HAND?” to finished goods. 
SHARPER, MORE PERMANENT embossing. 


ECONOMY -— more bulk without increased 
weight. 


SUEDE EFFECTS are possible. 
IMPROVED APPEARANCE and leathery feel. 
EASIER PROCESSING STOCKS. 


To learn how Solka-Floc can be used in your 
artificial leather-type products — write our 
Technical Service Department for further 


details and working samples. 
® 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS | PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. * 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S. DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO 3, ILL. * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. * 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 
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ANTI-OX!IDANTS (Cont'd) COAGULANTS White—Titanium Pigments 
ele 05 deine sc cadeuaa 1b. —— - 3.40 Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.) cwt. 8.11. - 8.61 NE Pe ee Ib. .19% - .22% 
NS kinics «hd ebaces Ib —— -  .75 Glacial—99%% (bbis.) cwt. 14.05 - 14.55 pik es pas pee ee. Ib. .07%- .08% 
PEMA. bWs cakes te bdr sds Ib. 36—=Ci«- 38 —— Nitrate, Tech.., EPEWEG si avins eres 6 aay Ib. 21% + -. ty 
BP EAE A Nive vodka eee Ib. 36 = ts es 7%. RE: ad uke ecine oe Ib. 12%-  .15 seser > A—all grades 
Ae cae ee 61 - jn Hydroxyacet ec Acid—70% tb on Bs “a 4 “ eine tee eseu Ib 19% - 20% 
GGMMREUS 46 Vince 5.0 Fenes aoe ltl 65 0C— ( Cs Kem) tc ese eocceseeDD, “—— = U dv Dd wececcvses lb. 07 - 07 
eagle Ral ‘Acid, Resablimed.iy. 260 = 268 Zine Nitrate, Tech......... ae. a BMMES (3a ss Ib. 0644 - 07% 
: v a _~ (div --. 0 2.10 - at Raat erades (dlvd.).. = rit . a 
; Santoflex B aia rid “33 COLORING AGENTS Unitane O- -220 pee “195 oes 
; ; og Black NG es bc this cos. 2 oe .) gee ST 
: Santovar-A ay +20 : a Carne: Seah tind “teed forcing have TOON bn Sa RS os Ib. 19% - .20% 
- Santowhite 1.40 + 1.52 ype neo a (also M, R).1 ta? _ White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 
‘ : quabla Pate 
; Hae yo Bie Black Shield 43$ (ds). <Ib. ——" - 0825 AZO-22Z 11 (and 22, 33, 
“ : 215 Lampblack Me. 4 os x 4 .06 - .0Y Meee): ie sewn oss euwk Ib. 14% - «15 
4 Seakiates” (tons) eae ‘ "46 Mapico Black Iron Oxide Eagle ee re er ee ee ee Ib. 14% - 15 
Alba (tons pa (50 Ib. bags) ...... .-lb, .1075 - .1100 Horse Head Special ...... ib. .14%- .15 
L (tons aR 4 "48 Raven Black Fure lron Ma SR. nas SP haeG so ewe Ib. 14% - 15 
Stabilizer ESA 1.65 CNIGS . iv vee. Kase er ewt. 10.75 - 11.00 Protox Tg ee rE re Ib. 14% - 15 
4 Stabilizer No, 320 ee. ae St, Joe Black Label ....... Ib. 14% = «18 
z cc Acid, Tech.. ......lb. .70 + .79 ae Ree phn Phoebe 6s Sten. 4. Bee 
: Thermoflex » Dea cagpteh etis.a  htee ae 0 ge ? . e Eo PS See oat a 149g = 8S 
a ae eee ee oe eae Ib ———- - 2.50 ue ispersed...... yim +. SDD 
; WM bas a Ponte is siete svcd ep Saas e White—Zine Oxide (Dispersed) 
Blue YD, Dispersed...... lb, —— = 2.50 Dispersed Zinc Oxide..... lb. —— - 13 
i ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS Milori Blue 11840 gree Ib —— - 445 « 
; ¢ Monastral Fast Blue CPL. ib. — - 1.54 White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 
teppei FIT 26ers assy es 0's Ib. .46 -54 PCD, Dispersed He: y Sides ic ee 
Benzoic Acid—Tech....... ib. ——. - .43 PCD Paste fe ae ae ARO-EEE 66 oo ate cie cies ee | data ana 2 
pve ag REEF Se | Sa e Sg Ramapo Blue ..........-- a $40. 3,45 Eagle Green Seal ........ lb, .16%- .16%4 
aoe oP tteteeeeeens es ee Rubber Blue X-1999...... lb —— - 1.00 Eagle Red Seal .......... lb, 16 + .16% 
oars er Ww esseeessneee a ee SA Stan-Tone Blue .......... Ib. 1.40 - 4.00 Eagle White Seal ........ UF te 1 
ge ma 60-62% th 06 Leresaar sae ids hever es : 14 ~(C- = 7, ig: Seal ...... Se - aan 
tet eeereerres ks sane Sea iliea ansul Blue M.B. .......lb. 1.00 - 2.30 ed Seal ..............1b, ~. - 16% 
ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES Victoria Blue BP-262-D...lb. 2.25 + 2.30 BB say. a Te ea ee ~ as - be 
OOM Ae Soo UR ah dec ake ‘Doane - 17% 
Kadox 15, 17 and 72 ..... é 2 ee 
eile wens we oe a iereeereneoee, 9 age 
G-4 RD SGbteey a454<%, “tb. ‘os. 295 Brown Iron Oxide ........ By 6907S: < «12 
GN aia oe aan ee eees Ib. 3.50 - 5.50 maps ~— seviawad See 1259 White—Zine Sulfide 
qn Para Hydroxy Nn) lived paavdass oo += 612 ‘ # 
Cryptone ZS-800 ......... Ib. 1300 - = .1325 
eer —_—- - 2.10 
pI sng T00" S.S. (divd.) -— 1.05 
Nuodex 100 W.D. (divd.)..lb. —— - 1.20 Srees Yellow 
ans? 7 8% (dms.) - i Filo sae D-700 (and lb 30 Anchor Prend Pure Iron 
Ee NE _—— = .2125 ssiesseceas Sime: Sem! 4/9 ea Kee di 9.00 9.25 
0 e570 Green Chromium Oxide, 
Qui, Crt abHaHé).<ccm SA Grong Corona Onde, a, 2800 - oan Smal Yellow iis “O38 
Sohgen Drier—Copper 8% Green Chromium Oxide, : Chrome Yellow 12310..... Ib. ge 
ums) " 224% Pure, Hydrated ..... ewt. 75.00 100.00 Fer 4 7.50 . 
Zine 8% ieee: eireees ib 31% Green FD, Dispersed...... each - 3:50 + abe yong as (So ~ +. .Cwt, J - 8.50 
GED sicseckstecciee De —— 80 Monastral Fast Green GSD, KV eegpeg Ib. .0900- —_.0925 
Gas errrcsae te” oe Rubber Yellow X-i940/!!"ib) —— > 1.60 
ARGMATICS (DEODORANTS) GSL pings a a alg 5: «Sige 1.71 Stan-Tone Yellow ........ S jae Fee 1.75 
Bouguet 149 .........6+5 b. —— + 3.00 Permansa Green CP-594..:Ib. —— - 1.35 iy 4 0 7 iapoeteleaatee “8 ee 
é gn oe See ee es _ — - at: ce. pri, vomaad Buccaness - lb. er - “< Oximony Tron aide Be ce oe 
MN Beatie, ticcnae _— - 4, GOBUP 04-0 04n% Shes b-08 s ‘ - | Regen aateawcge ag est at Elat A~e e ‘ 
° Lea a iggeapes: ib + OSS Ramapo Green .......-++. ib —— - 4.00 Vensal Yellow M.B....... 90 > 1.00 
BID ienn asin cece cvctess Ib, ——  - 6.75 Rubber Green X-1292..... Ib, —— - 1,00 GD. Dispersed ib 1.85 
D-6 Masking l’erfume lb —— - 1,35 Stan-Tone Green ......+. BD. 1.50. - 3.30 GL’ pobnaayels take eek lb. ‘ 1138 
Deodor: oe eee ee ee lb —— - 1,00 Utility Green... sess ees lb. —— ° 30 HV P. ver" "eh 0 teeth ry wnt eae Ib. : "34 
operon oer o > - aon Vansul Green M.B. ......Ib. .85 - 2.25 wine Yellow Spe cee a in tae * 
oy Bieesapipeneair dae it Mae xt; 
General Deodorant 18301..lb. —— - 2.40 Maroon DISPERSING AGENTS 
Latex Perfume 5.:........ Ib —— - 3,25 Stan-Tone Maroon .....%.. Ib. 3.00 - 3.05 Agchem Maite ok Se gee a 30 
g Cie eRbu ds bes cd vad io os a 7-30 Vansul Maroon M.B. .....Ib. 1.05 - 2.65 WE ite ee eo Letina 70 
okt ik kab na Hace Ke das. 0 ._—_— .6§ A AR conse teres mee ©. 48 
Naugaromes (dms.) ...... Ib. 1.50 3.00 Orange Aaa 18 Fee IE Sy: i. 52. - 7 
Neutroleum Delta ........ lb. —— - 2.40 . Mencosml 52 an.6 sk ives 53 60 C- 75 
Gamma... th . 3:40 Molybdate Orange ........ ib. —— 445, D No 1 d No. 2 i "21 : 
Ph on a aaa bh 198 2 (228 Orange FD, Dispersed ...lb.’ —— 2.75 ae re ae ee . one. + 
er eee ee ; 9 muna 21: (24, 23): ost ice 08 «35 
Be Ib 70 1.00 Rubber Orange X-2065....1b. —— 2.60 Dil 1 
CVV UII 27s 5 s23- Stan-Tone Orange | ...... Sie cee Mees 132 138 
Rae enna pada Ib. 1.50 - 2.00 Vansul Orange M.B. .....Ib, 2.00 - 275 ~~ Halloid ............2.2.c Ib 03% - 09% 
‘ FE EE ORE oo ea SD og 5 et as a RR a apie gal. —  - 1,60 
SG ieee aie £44 uA aria _— 2 No. a Sigiebie wb aos 0 WR ee BES 
fo "a RNY Red 0-12 —oe 
Ne ey et wee ey 6 lb —— .43 Antimony Trisulfide ......1b. .55 - .68 Peas Ow. Sed oc a ae a mer ‘ls 
&p BREE ck isis. cues cee OSD R. M. P. Sulfur Free..Ib. 63 - .68 Marasperse CB ..........Ib. IK - AS 
RR See Ib, 1.90 - 3.25 R. M. e Je. ep iD. o5E + 60 Brera ome ae 
ia 15 et Red (hbisd sli 120 = as Rubies oe aeescsteees > = 
ME ME < scenes i 240 - 2.75 admolith Re Soe ek - 145 — . Stam-Chem BOC ....;...- i cats 
ay Gig: apa 400 . 4.30 Graphic Red (divd.)...... ib. a eee ae 
a ea $05: . §.30 Indian Red, Pure....... ewt. 11.50 - 11.75 Te oe ee 1687 - .2187 
Rabbassme ‘(din 1.05 - 3.80 Mapico Red 297 (50 Ib. ek atin esate abet Ib. 112% - 17% 
Rubber Perfume 12 ......lb. —— - 1.90 bags) ...+se.ees weeeelb, 41150 - 1175 = Trenamine D-25 .........1b. 32% - .36 
Russian Leather 7 ........ anon 4.10 Oximony Iron Oxide... .<Ib. —— - 109 EMME dihiewas cn oars a aes. 
VMQINID Ks aa ss Khcew oka co 3.00 3.15 Red Iron Oxide, Light.,.cwt. 11.50 - 11.75 Triethanoiamine (drums) WES. i 
Red FBD Dispersed er ee re (divd.) Ib 21% - .22% 
BD, Dispersed .....4.. Th; ees TS tee Bion Ba es ‘ 
BLOWING AGENTS eae” pe ube ke Triton R-100 ... eee 15% - .26 
’ Ammonium Bicarbonate Rubanox Red CP-762° , . heer at ES Rae Sead oh 0b 5% os oe. AY 
Blowing Agent CPII5 I. 38° paws" ikea GH559 “av eo oe eae | | 
Sodium Bicarbonate, U.S.P. ea Rubber Red RT36 + ee 3 air % EXTENDERS 
l., bags) ......+- ssc, . ubber Re ASS . sxaiass _— j in 
Sponge Paste ..........+. Ib, —— - .20 Rubber Red X-1148....... cates 80 Stable Polymer aro genset ere a 
— tA Seana reseeeerre > “eee, a Solfast Red CP-663 (dlvd. ib — - 1,80 MCREIE cS cues “30 
MA eh ee ee eee _—  - 1.50 CP.78) (ids 2c (EB DOs feet 288) ths). oo 
Ss Ib —— - .25 2 ( ) (dms.). 12 
mame ee ib. 0425. 0475 Stan-Tone Red .. ........ Th 1.10. .-: 3:05 Extender 600 ......s.00.- TO idea 55-3900 
cPKAS sin OM sche te Aaetadl gta a Vansul Red M.B.........Ib 0 - 2.30 PR-162 Latex (dms.)....gal. 1.00 - 1.60 
Watchung Red .......4.. b — - 1.90 nprol a OR ae 
B SVMGOUEEE |b sc pice F086 tiv oes Ib. 19 
Nees AGENTS w ; a White—Lithopone qynerowss HE ia by 16 Ae 
| A ra 4 - SOROROR | cheb s Sod occu eee — a 
roreeeee Resin No. 4162. : <a ea mene i Giiaieiga aes eaten ees - a4 - we 
ods ONMh oe Oks obs 4 : ~ 7.7 Amretith pokes Sek. enicaee " .06 - 065% 
eae. sabaath « Ib. 3.50 - 4.00 Crypoone Ha 18 <..c.... Oe oe PRAES chert and Retetneiay 
Plicbon’ 20 Ee eee gal. 2.75 - 4.00 CB NOS) citi dc sss Ib} .07% - .08 Abrasives 
| eee kA aks od viwe gal. 3.45 + 4,70 Eagle .....+% TR A ab 3 Ib. .06% - .06% CarPonite ois ciiaees seve Be Se SB 
anya Ste Mbis ohb-0as v9 gal. 6.75 - 7.25 Perma 36455 ss sae -.-lb. .06% - .06% Lionite ...... © as 2 ha a ee 
Rex Compounds ........ gal. 1.30 - 2.85 POMMER OAC hk eae ties Ib. 06% - .06% WG fk 5 Baie 5 ee .03 - .05 
Ty-Ply Q (and S)......gal. 6.75 - 8.00 Senolith «6 6s vc se rekeee Ib. 06% - .06% Aluminum Hydrate ...... lb —— - .17 
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aaa SERVICE CAPITOL LINER 
| PROCESS 


UBBEh * 


By using our process liners you ob- 


E Q Ul REM ENT ~ | tain production eo and ~— 


fits, because of the increased life of 
| liners, decreased stock losses and im- 











proved separation of stock and liner. 





Our flexible plant equipment and am- 
ple supply of raw material enable us 


1903-1949 


to cope with your emergency service 





and delivery problems as they arise. 


We are prepared to finish your own 
cotton piece goods or to furnish com- 
plete processed liners if you so de- 


sire. 





| You owe it to yourself to test 
| CAPITOL LINER PROCESS. Send us 
| 50 to 100 yards of your untreated 








ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF liner material. We will treat it with- 
MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
SEA WATER 





out charge for trial in your plant. 


Agile szum 


If you wish cotton, rayon or nylon 
Sal ts | fabrics treated with compounds that 

. | will permit mechanical frictioning of 
/ VOM the Sed a: ed - the finished goods, we are prepared 
a to offer such treatment and weleome 





your inquiries regarding this type of 


processing. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. Y. 


CARBONATES* Sy 
7” 








Distributors 
WHITTAKER, CLARK & DANIELS, INC. 
New York: 260 W. Broadway * Chicago: Harry Holland & Son, inc. 
Cleveland: Palmer Supplies Company * Abreoy eS P. Hall 
Toronto: Richardson Agencies, Ltd 
G. S. ROBINS & COMPANY 
St. Louis: 126 Chouteau Avenue 4 | 


Main Office, Plant 
and Laboratories 
South San Francisco 
California 
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FILLERS (Cont'd) FILLERS (Cont'd) PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 
























Aluminum Silicate Pyrophyllite American Pi Z-4 ...000--kd, —— - WO 
SE cack dn ciiess .ston 37.00 - 55.00 «) seeeeeestomn —— © 12,50 34% - 43% 
Marter White ..... ton 18.50 ~- 30.00 A (cL) ae baa — ~- 15.00 7 “10 
Barium aceon ici); “ton 72.50 + 90.00 5 ‘op tesa beens ++.---ton 16.00 - eed : 25 
0, F Floated, (White. . -ton 34.85 + 49.65 State, p rane EE (iel.)...:ton 15.00  - 20.00 * _ 
No. 2 Floated, U Talc, Domestic ee 9.00 - 20.00 . 382 
bleached ....... —— «+ 32.85 Walnut Shell Flour...... ton 38.00 ~- 80.00 ° . : 
No. 22 Barytes (el.).. —— + 18,37 Whiting, Commercial ....ton —— - 12.00 Picky 
SS Sere pes —— + 34.85 Cameline (c.1.) ........ ton 8.50 - 10.00 4 
Bentonite Sei.) seoeesetOMm ——— + 11,50 C-C-O White ..........ton —— ~- 17.00 “ 68 
SPV_V. clay (el). .-ton —— ~- 11,50 Keystone (c.l.) ........ ton ——_  - 16.00 ° 50 
Blanc Fixe .........+00+ ton 72.50 -120.00 Rambo No. 1 White....ton —— - 6.50 xe 
Calcium Carbonate No. 6 White ........ton —— + 9.00 - 029 
Atomite (c.l.) ....... aa 30.00 Snowflake tel.) sana ton —— - 18.00 ‘ 026 
B.I, White No. 1 (e.L.). ton —  - 7,50 Veroc y ebncceecke ton —— - 6,50 * 025 
B.I. White No. 2 (c.l.}. —  - 7.00 Welco 1.) —  - 6.50 4 “0235 
B.I, White No. 390 Coljton —— - 5,75 York hite R (aas.<: ten <a > £00 ; “4 0275 
Blue-Star XX ......... ton —— - 15.00 Wood Flour .....s.+.+s- ton 20.00 - 62.18 aeyv tes ae 
COME Tic ncch ce ce ..-ton 45.00 - 55.00 oe da agsten thes gta 
Camelwite ...... ees ton —— ~- 30.00 FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE + aoe oc + elie ist * 
poco ay ie SNARES eet: S be Beaco Finishes ..........gal. 1.05 - 1.35 a sy es ick uate aadek eee Le 
Pot eaey foe" Sc. ee Miatte: OME ys sienacdine +s + gal. 4.50 - 8.00 R Depinids cvaaeah iad Db. ae | # 1G 
Mime tel)... aoe 27°50 Shellac, Orange Gum.....lb. .65 -  .85 | ES OS pe lb, —— + 15 
: od oe ge ke “saa. VanWax .....0e discs, 1.28 «1.90 BE oak os ova Spas nks | 
eS, ES AE Ep oe ton —— -105.00 No. 90 ib. 08 
UII 55's 50 vs 50 2's tan 15.00 ~- 18.50 No. 865" Coeerecessoeces 5 REN MB 
Super ent wane ton —— ag FLAME RETARDANTS . - ee ceececeeceeee = —_— - a 
uspenso (c.l.) ........ — + 22.00 Celluflux .....ees6 pect, I OK «OM a rere seres Pee 8 
Swansdown ih rants ton —— 20.00 Chlorinated Paraffin ...._ Ib, 10-85 Burgundy Pitch ...+.++. ae ae 
car Cole) seeeee ton —— = -105. BlowaX .cccccsccseveces esr On. Maem Snes Bae As Caw etn Oe boa s 
RE ADRS ccces swine ton 40.00 - 60.00 Zinc Borate 3167 . is “86-4 > 34 Ree Melee: Cae: é ns 
oat White ai ada wad ton —— - 9.00 LYK s vonnadivekeeekes tele: AS. eC Butyl Benzyl REET hey 4 ¢ > 375 
cae ilicate Butyl sae Perlargonate 
Canilene EF sotyease 4. .ton 110.00  -120.00 LUBRICANTS, MOLD = ib. yay 
icium u ate y' rous aes Fem ROS a mm henge Soe Palisa . 
Snow White Filler...... ton —— - 18.00 UNOS Le ie anss ner ONE ce see Butyl Celiosoive Perlargonate — 
f yk yee pene gia eerrer eens etry sree aS Butyl Palmitate .......... Ib ——  - .26% 
e Mo am We’ er ae L Paste ......s2seseee: ib — - 8 Butyl Roleate ........... Ib 4.176 - «(18 
ri ig ng Be Naa Laeger MDL Paste ..... a ice Ib, —— 30 Butyl Stearate ...........lb. —— - .405 
— Chalk Whiting (hel). 0150 - 0175 Ale Sok vas ievndvs do 8>. lb —— -_ .165 BWEH-i ) SE Sr” 
f ere Whiting...ton ——~ * 28,00 Borax, Granular (Lel.)...ton 70.00 - 80.00 Cole 80 8 . ae ss ee 
‘sili L. Colite Concentrate (dms.).gal. —— - .90 We Wiwuky. «case cee Ks Ib, .0125- .02 
Fag le a ot 36.08 > se Concentrex »+.ssseeceseeelb, ——— + «25 GMM g. cacecd «cts cos he pers 
. — (c.l. 2 6 a aarth ton 65 - 14.00 D.C. 7 Compound ........ Ib. 6.20 - 6.80 Cadet the). ck 6 ckacak tn knee & 428 
WA ASP. Ne 1 a RRO -adentond ie cog D.C. Emulsion No. 35 ... ~< 2.20 - 3.50 Candelilla Wee Prime.ss B. . 3.67... - 25 
3 ei ne ee D.C. Mold Release Fluid. .lb. 5.20 - 6.00 Capryl Benzyl Sebacate....Ib. —— - .6325 
i eteds oe Dipex ...sseeereeeceeeees age ae CHAE Sips cn e5nsccee Ib. .0325- 10375 
Sei ae ete ee Dri-Lube «oss: ssseseceees ib. —— + 22 Wee ss cia vccas Ib. 10475 - 0525 
| —w =: sae Erlen Mold Lubricant.. .gal. 1.25 - 1.50 S_ Plastic <+.02..00 00. Ib. 1046 - 051 
PN tae tae ak ela ao {ee Glycerized Lubricant ....gal. ——— + 175 = 644 od eee ee cece conte: Ib. 0375 - .04 
" oe oe cp agli ton te GION =.) pccbiab os ks Ib. 1.30 - 2.00 Pet «Bat ngs UGA Balt oh a cae 
f Champi ae bah I 9 po oll dae pati aes GNOME Cardolite 615 ....+++.0+0. | Bae 
ee ee ae r, Pe rere. ar eee . . ‘ me 
} OE cea aie ton —  1E80 Latertaabe’ Clings) 320-0 — + toy Sg eet aa ae 
a oe ay: —_ Me Pe Liqui-Lube (divd.) .......Ib. - 15% Corasele Wax, Crude... ae: Bee 
F EXIE (Col) eee eeeeeee ton ~—- - 14.00 UNE Sans okies cde as cae Ee a Ref : ae ae 
: Hi-White R .......... on 15.00 - 33.00 7 fined... .+e.eeeeees lb . 
Hydratex R 3 50. Migralube .....+.2+++. +s eee ee RES AR IR ae Ib, .45 - 1.68 
Ku ilo 7c pt | petaieas 0.00 - 50.00 Moldeze No. 1....ceseees gal. ——-_— -:~-36.00 Yellow Tae : ie oe mee ot, 
Smee, Wrens «oo ey NO. 3 sesesiesceeeeies gal. ——- - 7.50 fa” ~ oid iatmmacin eases “erase, “S" aiimmmes * 
tne tet) ee tee, eee Mold. Lubricant No. 72 Ceresine Wax... .0...5. ES eee. 
McNamee (s. Ba ay b's dee Cameo. oie co kes gal. 2.50 - 5.50 Combeguen cs ay cnc oshes Ib. .06%- .10 
P le selbedecdeleaige on 13.5 : 3 oH No. 735 «++00. teeny es 1.26 - 2.75 Comar Resins .......6.5+. Ib. .054%2- .14 
— A web pageant ton 13.50 - $4 0 Mebd-Diek. i. cvvbaceness ib. .202 .215 D.C ea - oa pda mp hates Ib. 5.20 - 6.00 
jn ol es Pee veseees ton ———s - iar Orvus WA Paste (dms.).. —— - 4.25 Bas 64 SGN corse Ib —— -  .30 
~ 20 Saggts Snpcohtch la Reba a aeae ace Predae . accccikicde oeve> “tbe 25 38 reer fe ha ae ated: se ee 
= ‘sayy. sasaialitealin: Angee - 19°50 ¥ 4 Purity. Flake (divd.)...... lb —— - 417 Diamylphenol ish. Gk ———— .« 28 
Whitet ps Bieare gabe’ << poe 50.00 Redotex Flakes (divd.) ..Ib. 14% - 15% Dibenzyl Sebacate ....... Ib —— + -~ .6875 
Wine Not spose ne ey Powder (divd.) ........ Be 4858 so 6 Dinetenstat Makecate 2. cn. Base 
No. Apatite — 13.00 - pn Rubber-Flo ....-++++-++. gal. — > 115 Dibutyl Phthalate ........ lb —— - .32 
Distemscsna Earth = in * tooo Rubber-Glo ......sessees gal, —— 94 Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech. ..Ib. —— - .545 
ae ly ton 30.00 - 50.0 Rusco Mold Paste........ Ib —— -_.25 ee cnr oS aig aS 
pr eeepepey ey Tee Sericite (Le) «.+++---+- ton 65.00 - 75.00 Dini idee a 
ock on a am sabia a [i raigg rm: 4 dows shee eeecers o oe : p Dicapryl Phthalate ...... & — - , 
ee tered B10 Werkrite Flakes deal) "<-tb. 09% = “10y4 Devil Phikciate (auch ASK a4 
Filfloc F 6000........ 1g Oe ; S Powder (dlvd.) ....... Ib, .10% - 11% Dicyclohexyl Phthalate ....lb. —— -  .43 
Rayon, bleached or. ‘dyed. Ib at 6: E86 ty, Bee ree eee ere > 0625 - .0650 
ayon, grey ........... SE canal gt LUBRICANTS, RUBBER Diethyl Phthalate (t.c.).. —— + .32 
RAYON GUM vei deccccas Ib —— - .14 » Propylene Stearate eel. — -  .40 pre 2 Adipate .......... a GCE A 7 
solka-Floc (el. ) svog+ tbe Ee Pee RES Sas eR cing a, ORM bikes _ alate teeeeeee | pean 
ae ae Te Di Isobutyl Azelate (dms.) Ib. —— - 715 
Graphite ounce here a an -_ LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE Dimethyl Phthalate .......Ib. —— - .22 
| ea Glass (l.c.l.)......Ib. .04 - .06 Barium Stearate ......... ie ABS 9 Dimethyl. Sebacate eae iS ous 
Leather, Shredded ....... a MB oe ae Calcium Stearate ........ Ib. .39 + .40 Dinopol (dms.) ....... ++ «lb. 23: : 
lila ow 5 kp apie Ib. 03 - .06 Polyethylene Glycol ......Ib. 25 = 26 pea Phthalate: (dms.).. «Ib. Ant . Ae 
a ie — e WE. VOTMIS.J «2 - ee eres . a 2? + 2 
7 oe ead Ke binte Ib a i, 4 ram ° cite: pute ae Dipolymer Oil .......... te a) ee | 
. Micro Velva ...-.... fon 45.00 = 47.00 Slab-Dip — - js Sn memge a a ag gage pele 7 ee O- 
Velvet Filler, esate 20. oe - 22.00 be : ara a Oe eee <i . on 
ares Carbonate ....]b. .0 - 10 ae aan . me OO, Sy ES. hice cctuekees lb —— -  .03 
¥ Clearcarb..... .Ib. Tis 6: RSS MOLD CLEANERS cA Ber daahs eh «go idewee » —_-- os 
Magnesium Oxide ........ Be BE: 1s 06 STAC... eee reece ee ere eae 
: mong CQIVE.) so cices a sss gal. ——_ +. «1.45 Ethox (dms.) .........0. Ib. .44%4 - .45 
Miter =. Silicate ...... ton oh .00 - 35.00 ES ee ewt. 3.7 - 5.40 Flexol (is) cok oh aaa ib. _ 44% ¥ 45 
Bese eeetseres ses ton 22.50 - 23.50 Granular ..........0+.cwt. 3.25 + 4.75 RETO eats er) Tee 
EAE aidipcia-=-dacmama Sy Rubber-Sol .....+++++++.gale ——— > _ 2.75 OE ec areas Ib. 143% - 144 
2 Star Bless... ses on ae ee Shella. ne ckscgeaesess ton 80. “140.00 MU 35b 5 caddeae ie ae 4: ee 
Sierra White .: 0.2... ton 21.25 - 23.25 wecsiatee reer teres Ca 5 = ee Cotte a. a 
NS ie a GC 4 sce sas > Po ( . 07M PEPTIZING AGENTS Galex W-100 me: as 15 
Micro-Mica .......... «Ib 0634 - 07% A aed PRS i cceecaka ss Ib. 84 «Ce vd o3 70. oe Process: Oil ib $63 - $435 
MineraBte (c.l.) ..... ere ee REN Bn cwentces empe eens ee ee Hercoyin (divd.) ........ lb. 1675 - 1728 
Silversheen ............ se 06% - .07% bee 5 aches plas ib, oe Herron-H ian. ae. 28 
Be | A Mica (c.l.). Age SG MMi: tabs aro comes Herron-Plas .........i..lb. 0350 - 0375 
Wet Ground Bioiite PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS LS OIE “See AR 
ipee hear eases oi Ib 05% - .06% AA (drums) Po SS A lee: Cg Oe as ae ™ Ma 
Wet Ground Mica ate S05. diinscsceesess lb — - .09 344, 038 ere gal. .1200- .1700 
No. 160 .......eeeees Ib. 06% - .07% Adipal Bi “BGA “(dms.).....:Ib. 44% - 145 re -300 p EE «3 1.28 - 2 
Mineral Black SEO 50s cae nica ea ded Bee | Gee) ae renee eeelb, —— + .85 
126 eereereee -ton 15.00 ° 20.00 10A eee ewee ere eee reese Ib. .47 - 47% eee eee eee eee eee . —— be 42 
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¢0® IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


TANKCAR~- CARLOAD - L.C.L. 


a 


LATEY 


o& cuicaso [LL-L-¢* 


¢ ETROIT, MICH. +S 
7 COLUMBIA cITY.| IND 


BALTIMORE, MD, , 


~ 


SEND FOR FREE pooKLe 


_CONTA \INS A WEALT® MAN 
OWLEDGE FOR THE LAY™ EX 
ABOUT NATURAL RUBBERLA! 











407 S. DEARBORN, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 

















LITTLEJOHN & CO., Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


v 


Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 






































THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 


BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 
U 


F) Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 





E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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°° ( ( T I: 799 
h / 4d 


SOCFIN 


CENTRIFUGED 


NATURAL LATEX 


TANK CARS OR DRUMS 


LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, IK 


80 BROAD ST., N.Y.C. 4—TEL. HANOVER 2-9377 
1075 HULL ST., BALT. 30 MD. — TEL. SOUTH 0705 





PLANT: — 














PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cent'c) 


R, Ve O. spc: a 


ee ee 


Kronisol (drams) ‘ 
em rr Tech. "Anhydrous. 


eee ee 





F Ib. 
z. Mercapeoethanol (drums) . -_ 


cane South Pine Tar.. eer 
Sunny South Rosin Oil.. 


Montan Substitute a 506. b. 
Montan wo Sy RR eee ib dae J age 
Monty | iam «<i. Smee epee ye Ae “a, 


Natac al. 
Neolene 216 Gas. K-Tarnel NR Seis peeves ob. 


a | 


eee eee eee eee 


Nevillac a, 


Nevindene Hesins (dims.).. Tricresyl _Phosphate 


sad : oa ins m Geeeetecs 
ee — 2) (dms.) ..1 


) 
15 (and 30) Oil (d oe 
‘8 ee 


ee weeeeeeeeee 


Vanadiset B, C, D 





ce. &. 4% 
eve 


p bee 
Ortho-Nitrobiphen 
PROCESSING AIDS 


eee ee ey 


Retined (drums) . 
Castorwax (min. 400 ibs.) . . 


ee ee 2 ee 








ee ee oe 


ee 
ee ee | 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 


eee ve (Le.1, 


Agee "SA-9 (to SA-12) tb 
Pepton 2 oneness] b. 
PG-16 (drums) 
res No. 1 


eee wee eee eee ee 


Picco 10 (and 25) 


Carob Bean Flour 


Ethylene Diamine 68%. 


ee ee 


‘ b 
Rex Compound No, 2801.. 
Sodium Alginate : Ib 


~ 


eee ee ey 


_ 


ee ee ee 


uh GAR S Resi ns. 


Piccoumaron Resins 


lei 
wu 


eee eee ee ee 


eee ee eee eee 


C33 Oi Soda—Flake 16%" 
cw 

Liquid 50% (t.c.).... 
Cresylic Acid (99- 100%). ‘gal. 


ee ee 





ee ee 2 ee 


RB Reclaiming Oil 
Heavy Aromatic as mmer 


(t.c.) 
L,.X-77 Reclaimin 
LX- 572 Reclaiming Oil . 


COP ee ee eee eee eee 


ee ee ee ee 


ee eee eee ee 


el TILT Tet TI le: 


ue 
> 


01 Pine tar oil. . 
PT 150 Pine solvent 


ee 





— Liquid 


 Necet Oil C-255 
PT — ie’ tar o~ 


Q 

Reclaiming Oil 1621 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 
Reclaiming Oil 3186- E 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 4. 1b. 
Reclaiming Resin No. 


ou 
No 
=) 


| 





DONE Fi se ckess nance ma 
465 ae (drums) 








ee ee ee ee 


Ouion ps rong 4060-0... .gal 





ere 369° (drome) 











REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 


Processing cre? (begs) 


Channel, Hard 
Atlantic HPC-98 ...... oe 
Continental F ............ Ib. 
— bbawtwe 0k Cer eated > 
Dixiedensed (and S) ..... Ib. 
Kosmobile (and S) ...... > 
Micronex HPC ........+; Ib. 
Spheron 4 ...cccceccoces Ib. 
Witeo Disperso No. 6...... Ib. 
Medium Processing ( 
Atlantic MPC-95 ........lb. 
Continental A .......-.e05 Ib. 
CeOGGR EEE Access beagass lb. 
De TEL a egsae ensues «> Ib. 
Dixiedensed HM (and S-66)Ib. 
Huber Arrow TX ........ Ib. 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) Ib. 
Kosmos M ........ + kb ae b. 
Micronex Standard ...... Ib. 
SOON Oo cinch ek acces 
yf EES | anes a rere ey Ib. 
Witcu Disperso No. 1...... lb. 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) 


Atlantic EPC E-42 ...... Ib. 
Continental AA ........+. Ib. 
ee Ee PERT Ib. 
Dixiedensed 77 ....+.-0-. Ib. 
Kosmobile 77 .......++0+s Ib. 
Micronex W-6 ..........- Ib. 
pS SE ee ree ere Ib. 
Be ar oe ee Ib. 
Witco Disperso No. 12..... ih 
WEP. aca cakes sonek hs Ib. 
Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Dixie 5 dustless .......... Ib. 
Kosmink dustless ........ Ib. 
ON ee AE eawlewes Ib. 
Srheron I ..... ghee 
Er eee Ib. 
Vel: 6.5 took se aoe Ib. 


Furnace, Fast Extruding (FEF) (bags) 


Statex M ..... SIGE as Be Ib. 


Furnace, High Modulus (HMF) (bags) 


Continex HMF .......... Ib. 
SN Me oo ews vlc FRA RS Ib. 
pO | RRA rey Beh Ib. 
Rass BO is ea sons 0 98 Ib. 
mons 30600: da ckedas Ib. 
Ee OR he Pe COR . Ib. 
Piibidee AS ei ls saicetee Ib. 
Sitter OS ii se scndurs oxo Ib. 
CRTC Vi Shcok eh en bee Oe Ib. 
Serting SO: sy ocskio be eae Ib. 


Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 


Diste OO 65 36s ise een Ib. 
Roem GO. aks iestcuen Ib. 


sey 0 Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) 


Dawe BOs. is eccd tunes Ib. 
BM iis u's oda te bah Ib. 
PONE i oe ek eee eee Ib 
ESS, OR Pe eS er Ib. 
SE REIS OPES He Ib. 
EE Ae OO ee + «lb. 
SNA Sack ache ta cee Ib. 
Se a aes De tegen Ib. 
pS Be SGU RERUN open eer Ib. 
ONE Ue bk cn he ons wee ae Ib. 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 


Sines ois Choe UW iis Ib. 
Sreviign: DO ak oo os wean Ib. 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 


PME GP sds kcankakns Ib. 
WOR 2 sks es ca ea beeen Ib. 
Feu hoc cd esa cewararke Ib. 


gs Re ee eee eee Ib. 


Thetmax Col vee cidicws lh —— 
Thermax, Stainless ...... lb, —— 
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Final Reminder 


on the 1949 


Rubber Red Book 





Sunes 








* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central ¢ America 











If you have not yet re- 





Sole U.S. Distributor turned the forms sent you 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for for listing your products, 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
Sarnia, Ont., Canada personnel, etc., in the 1949 


* 





RUBBER RED BOOK, 





please send them in no 


CHARLES T. WILSON €0.. INC. later than APRIL 30. 


120 WALL ST; NEW YORK 3. NL Y. 
> Unless this information is 





received by that date it 


may be necessary to omit 





your company from the 


1949 edition. 


RE: ADVERTISING 
If you are considering the 
use of advertising space 
your reservation should be 


sent in promptly but copy 





ye pope | 7 | will be accepted up to May 
Marbon “SS” and “S'1" || =». 


non-dusting, non-staining 


SYNTHETIC RESINS | RUBBER RED BOOK 


for high quality, low gravity, light colored | | 











stocks with 70 to 100 SHORE 'A' HARDNESS | 250 West 57th Street, 
) | 
ASK FOR FURTHER DETAILS ON THESE VERSATILE PRODUCTS | New York 19, N. Y. 


MARBON CORPORATION |. 
GARY, INDIANA | 
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Darex Copoylmer No. 3 (and 


ES? cs icaskeanwesss «lb. 
oe be: ee ancese’ ste 
arex is oy oo 
No. and X34)..... Ib. 
Durez 12687 (and 12707). tb. 
WE DOOD cecocvacceess Ib 
a s Epes 
PE  o icevacdaeedho vei 
Pliclite. S6 Resin.......... Ib. 
G Masterbatch ........ Ib. 
G50 Masterbatch ....... Ib. 
R Masterbatch ........ Ib. 
Polyco 220 ..... ee ciwo as Ib. 
RETARDERS 
RE is eke esenne es Ib. 
Al Me sree res 
Retarder W oc vsccccvcces Ib. 
POON ii is ocatkw ene Goes Ib. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Mineral Rubber 
SEE EE Se RF RED eee ton 
Blasi: Diamond ag aga we did oc ton 
Byerlyte-..-sceessvsseses ton 


Glisotte, Selects OL Geen 
Hard Hydrocarbon (dms.).ton 


Herron Flake .........:- ton * 


Mineral Rubber, solid. .ton 
WON otis 5.45 Rie takes’ ton 


Bee. os ios ivkegiess, Ib. 
prow ” id Sade. ho baoneena b. 

EN 8 Foca yk ines se q 
SN EES eet Ib. 
White hak sy ccke bare Ib. 


eee eee ee ee) 


Insulac 
Resin ~. 1098 (drums) ; . 
BU REET xe 0.4.00 wede tes’ 


SOLVENTS 


Acetone (divd.) ......... Ib. 
American Dipentent gal. 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t. c. soak. 





Rubber Solvent (t.c.)..gal. 
Solv A (t.c.) gal. 
Solv gal. 
Solv gal, 
Solv gal. 
Solv .C. gal. 
Solv F (t.c.) gal. 
specie mye (t.c.) gal. 
extile S s (t.c.) ..gal. 

a Chloridi es, Mixed 
eet tig el rums) ...... Ib. 
vent 40...... gal. 
coer ‘ae (te i. $6630 
Butyl Alcohol (t.c.)....... Ib. 
(divd.) ...... Ib. 
OS ke Or ae Ib. 
Carbon ner 
Carbon Tetrachloride ....gal. 
oD ie ie eee | 
a" Ee ee 
ba. era aA Ey eae ea b 
(divd.)....1b 

“ng Ether ( 

Dichloropentane (1.c.1,) Ib 
Dipentene 122 (dms.)..... gal 

Ethyl Alcohol ae 
y cohol SD-1 (t.c.).gal 
Ethyl Alcokol SD-2B (t.c.)gal. 

eee e (dr 


Heptanes (t.c.) ......-.-gal. 
Hexalin Cyelohexana th 


c.) 
toopeees! Alcohol, Ref. ie 














REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


— 





se 6 Ss 2°68 ooes 


| innit 


| |e] beepoeel eel | 
MI AANM@DOO! ANS s 
® 

‘ ae Oe 6.6 8 Oe 


| 


| re 
mo 


to 
j=) 





SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone. eee «lb. 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 

(Givd.) . sccssnacss sy 
N-5 Pentane Mix. (t.c.) gal. 
N-6 Hexanes nee eae 
N-7 Hexanes (t.c. eal 
Petrolene (t.c.) ......++s 
Picolines, Apl! Refined “1 

ee RIS 
Proprietary Alcohol (t.c.). “eal. 
Pyridine, Refined ...... 


ee ge PEE OE ESTE ie 
ubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. 
Rubel (6.4.) 2. vcbcasecs gal. 


= B (Hexanes) 
B.)  ctlekr sees veces gal. 
C ‘(Heptanes (t.c.)....gal. 
E (Octanes) (t.c.).....gal. 
R (Solvent Naphtha) . “gal. 
Solvenol (dms.) .....++. 
Solvent, Crude, Light.. 
Solvesso 100 (t.c.)ees ss — 
150: (4.6.) 0 gen eu cas cud gal. 
Sunny South Dipentene. ‘ea 
Toluene (drums) ........ 
Tolwol. (¢.6.) vac sch Geees eal 
Trichlorethane ........... 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms.) i. 


Tromex ..cssccseveervese 


7 ga 
X-7 Sp. Heptanes (t.c.)..gal. 
Xylene (drums) ....,...gal. 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) 





Dutch Boy DS-207........ Ib. 
Plumb-O-Sil A ........ Ib. 
D2 wikcap skeeer averse Ib. 
TEIDOGS od is evince’ «lb. 
Dytied 2... eisicelv ase Ib. 
Eagle 7 Silicate White 
CAG -sceerreveeeeeses 
Lead Stearate, Precip. tame Ib. 
WOON pecs sonnnte oes saa 
Lithium Stearate .........lb. 
Stabelan A 
a, Paste 
Stabiliser V- a 
Stabilizer JCX ... 20.600. sdd. 
BIS sche Kiweeeeee pre | 
Va. ccd shew oues ben Ib. 
bs ME EE OPT Ee seveneed . 
VORMRY <i ke biss (encanee Ib. 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Ationh oi cesvanuuwans oes Ib. 
HeligsOGe 6. ccisetcccsvas Ib. 
Saseel os ssi es conan Ib. 
OP. svivey i Gan Oe tee Ib. 
SOMOE. sede bemens tet ee Ib. 
Witco Sunolite .......... Ib 
TACKIFIERS 
Advaresin 100 ........... Ib. 
Agchem RC 30 .......... gal. 
Amberol ST-137X_ ks. we oes Ib. 
Arcco 493-49B ......6..05. Ib. 
4 ya Pp he Se Ib 
UB O8 vcs aeea hel Ib. 
Beckopol 1400 (divd.)..... Ib. 
Dutrex 44 5 sissdecceeies gal. 
E-310 Resin Emulsion..... Ib. 
Galex (drums) ......+.-.. Ib. 
Koresin ... is Wie bao as 
Liquid Rubber Fiux...... > 
Pentalyn Resins (dlvd.).. 
Pe Se RO sites : 
ee MEPET I eee eee Ds 
Staybelite Esters (divd. is 
Super-Beckacite No. 1001 
WELD uarconeeaeauee 
Vistas Na 2.6 cncwesens gal. 
Nai 2 Sotpetscssancian gal 
Re. i omey vse PP ya | 


Aeryeel GS is sackaedecdcs Ib. 
Alcogum A-5 ......++0+s.lb. 
Betanol (drums) ......... Ib. 
Emulsorex No. 5 Ib. 


Lecithin ....... 
Polyco 296 .. 


Propylene Laurate Cas 
Sodium Silicate ..... oo 





. 
so Oo 
wn 


Trnnitt Meal el I 


Siu 
See 
wow 


Hills 


tat tat Gr DE 
hw 


- 
nN 


oo 
wn 
* 


s 


le allslllTh 








Selenium 
WN oi i xs a kk ee me 
Sulfur 
Pe eee 
Crpstee:: (LOL) cis cenrs lb. 
oNe 2 Sulfur ........ Ib. 
he ee ee a Ib. 
Devil s- — ores oc cocCwt. 
Insolub ulfur 60 ...... Ib. 
eS OES TE +. eee Cwte 
nd oS Bey Baksh ana cwt. 
Pusan eer keawatehs ¢2 t. 
Tube (c.L, divd. }aceee -cwt. 
Tellurium 
Leet TF OUOe: ho. Sc.cas seas lb. 
PR oR enwewe ip theedt ks Ib 


Miscellaneous Vulcanizing Agents 


WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 


Apcolene (t.c.) ....-06. gal. 


WETTING AGENTS 


Advawet No. 10.......... Ib. 
No. a bi kindle PR FS ae Roh Ib. 
BO Se ess kaedaces -lb. 

Aue Or 70% Clear. . +b. 

yen em > (16, 18).. 


rosol (dms. 





ROMAIOR DD 66aw Cisse eens 
Ee hs Raed «On Oe se 
a. akukiee 4 dks s Sane 
BU ce cdbes cee eek ered 

ASMREED DO hick oc cevevcuss 
Dry 100. 

Aresket 240 ccebei eae 
Dry ae. 

Aresklene ° 378 
BO MES bees peda eaet ¢ 

Armacs .... 

DOOD gcd e she nea 

Etho-chemicals 

MME aio ha vba Wiese ake «lb. 

Santomerse D .......... Ib. 
Bvee- .eeenceesvav ee 

RS OO ES ee Ib. 

RS: Barney oceans a Ib. 

Trenamine W-50 .........lb. 

ei a eer lb. 
PAGE a viawesevaebe rok «Ib. 
rere re lb. 

FEE baxtigueseesaeease b 
SE Se uate aed hoa 670s 
VO aid c es cece -+. lb. — 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 


eee UE. bs enkve see 
ees “am OD No. 1 (and 


ee 


3) ga 
be A = “Inhibitor X-872-L. . Ib. 


ylhexanol (dms.) Ib. 
Glycerine, 88% Sap., Crude 
GWEN: dia. ts<dcwawe Ib. 
MODX (toms) .......... lb. 
Para Pon No. 1784......1b. 
No. 2457 (c.l Qeveeeees lb. 
No. aie (c.1.).. ee 
= iw knee svheoe's i ce oe 
igmented Filmite ........lb. 
Polyvinyl Methyl Ether’; <b. 
Reference Fluid SR-6....gal. 
WOR koh as hb co's ne ba b 
Resin No. 1226.......+++. Ib. 
ag pe Crdeeeaee wine 
pO ee Oe eres oe «lb. 
Rubber ‘Rests i4:;. . 
Ee Raper arene \ 
NE eas gat en hates ‘ 
Thietal 1 N hepemed eeabun Ib. 
osue ce “ies ‘ 
Totnite reed ib de keane Ib. 
SC SEA Se ee 


Vinsol Resin—Lumps °. . .ewt. 





® €:-8°@-.6°:8 @ 8°66 
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wn 


ie 
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SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 


From the Pine Tree 


SOL” 
OPER ning cos 

uts clea 
C Removes OIL and GREASE from 


Machinery — Metal Paris 
Cement Floors — Tanks, etc. 


CAN BE EMULSIFIED AND 
REMOVED WITH WATER. 





ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 


BURGUNDY PITCH 


GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 





Write for further information 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE COMPANY 











; NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS Inc 
Pat ‘ R.K.O. BUILDING. RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20.N.Y 
a) i 


a a 








BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT 











Wold subucant No. 739° Cocey MAGNESIA 


. Lost time in cleaning molds, high mold maintenance 
OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 








2 Scrap resulting from rounded or imperfect molded sur- 
pig HEAVY — TECH, AND U.S. P. QUALITY 
3. Dull, Ls 
ce es en separation in rubber The knowledge and experience of Carey 
6. Overwhelming cost of Lubricant Research Laboratories in using these 
Try a sample of our Mold Lubricant #735 and cure your products in chemical formulations are 
troubles available upon request. 
Whenever you see molded rubber with a clean, bright, 
sienty fail you he le using Mold Lubricent #735, =| THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
STONER'S INK COMPANY | Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. | CFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 














New and Better 
GAMMETER?’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 


Tee TRUSTED 








SCOTT PLASTOMETER 


One of the many ‘*Scott Testers for 
"World-Standard” testing of rubber, tex- 
tiles, plastics, paper, wire, plywood, up to 
1 ton tensile. 


SCOTT 
TESTERS 





4”. 5” . 6” « 8” . 10” - 12” diameters, any length. 








Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construe- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 


your needs. *Trademark 
THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 
85 Blackstone St., Providence, R. |. 








CADIZ, OHIO 



































° ATTRACTIVE 


* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PRODUCTS CO. 
ATGLEN, PRA. 
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RATES: 







Positions Wanted: 


CLASSIMIED WANT ADS 


All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face oe re er $3.00 


12¢'per word in bold face type—Minim 


» $3.00 


If heading is to oe Bae, Genet Soe: 9 epee eB 
face type is dmg: if bold 
eet Zoe Prcwtagheny omg in «te $10.00 per column 










$1.00 for 40 words or as extra words, 5c each. 
When Box Number is used, add § words to word count. 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 













r POSITIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED (Continued) 





CHEMICAL ENGINEER: 9 years compounding experience, laboratory- 
plant operations. Drug sundries, high precision aeronautical-automotive 
a molded products, analytical-physical testing, color work, rubber- 

adhesions. Desires technical sales. Age 32, married. Enthusiastic, 
pom ong personable, honest~and excellent recommendations. Address 
Box 395-P, Rupser AGe. 


PLANT MANAGER-COMPOUNDER: Desires new connection. Small 
plants, over 20 years, All types of mechanicals, sheet and molded sponge 
items. Experience includes product development, production, etc. Lo- 
cation immaterial. Address Box 396-P, Rupser AGE. 








CHIEF RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT ‘CHEMIST ‘and ‘ENGI- 
NEER desires change with company offering scope for initiative and prog- 
ress. 12 years experience at home and abroad in research, development, 
factory processing and control, production, departmental management in 
wire am cables, molded, extruded and mechanical goods in rubber and 
plastics. Age 31, Graduate, Address Box 397-P, RUBBER AGE. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVE: Position desired in chemical or material 
sales to the rubber and allied industries, by former head of rubber proc- 
essing firm. Familiar with manufacturin problems. Outstanding sales 
ability, capable, age 4 41, free to travel. Address Box 403-P, RUBBER AGE. 

WIRE PLANT. SUPERINTENDE NT; Twenty- three years experience 
in all phases of wire insulating. Immediately available; location imma- 
terial. Address Box 405-P, Rupper Ace. 











HELP WANTED 





SALES ENGINEER: Large company requires services—in Akron area 
—of man with chemical background in petroleum. Must he familiar with 
use of petroleum processing materials for rubber compounding. Send ex- 
perience outline, Address Box 412- W, Rupser Ace. 





RUBBER CHEMIST—Must be fully “versed in the problems of com- 
pounding natural and synthetic rubber, for plant in western Pennsylvania 
making a specialty of made-to-order molded goods, wrapped goods, and roll 
coverings, and factory control of stocks through production. State full 
Box ualifications, references, wages required, etc., in your reply. Address 

x 346-W, Rupper Ace. 


GRINDING WHEEL RESINS. Reliable manufacturer will make salary 
or commission arrangement if preferred on a permanent basis with resin 
man experienced in selling to the grinding wheel trade. Our present repre- 
sentatives have been notified about this advertisement. Address Box 361-W, 
RUBBER Ace. 

CAPABLE ENGINEER: For setting up a fabric coating li in Tel 
Aviv, Israe]. Position can be temporary or permanent if desired. The 
man applying for this 8 ons should have extensive experience in fabric 
coating or related textile, paper, or rubber machinery. Address Box 
394-W, Rupper Ace. 

RUBBER CHEMIST: Must have experience compounding Buna N, 
Neoprene ‘and Natural Rubber for molded and wrapped mechanical rubber 

s, capable of duplicating compounds of molded parts submitted. Well 
established company in Texas making oil field equipment prefers one with 
factory experience. State age, experience and salary expected. All re- 
plies kept confidential. Address Box 400-W, Rusper Ace. 











REPRESENTATIVES - Ww WANTED: Well established rubber manu fac- 
turer doing custom and stock molding desires representatives in the fol: 
lowing territories: New York, upstate New York, and Philadelphia. Ex- 
ceptional opportunity. State qualifications, references, and experience. 
Personal interview will be arranged. Address Box 402-W, Ruspeer AGE. 








MANAGER, PROVEN EXECUTIVE: Experioiend in 
sales, compounding and manufacturing of mechanical goods, 
solid and semi-pneumatic industrial tires and extruded prod- 
ucts, Must have record for getting results. Excellent op- 
portunity. Write, giving full information and minimum 
salary to start. Enclose photograph. Address Box 404-W, 
RUBBER AGE. 





COATING PLANT SUPERINPENDENT, for New England _loca- 
tion. Must have at least ten years experience with thorough college back- 
ground, State full qualifications in first letter. This ad is known to our 
employees. Address Box 410-W, Rupper AGE. 
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ARE YOU AN EXPERIENCED 
RUBBER CHEMIST 
DO WEST COAST OPPORTUNITIES AND CLIMATE APPEAL? 


An old line West Coast Mechanical Rubber Goods Manufacturer with 
young management offers unlimited opportunities for a man of 
qualified experience in compounding, research or production control. 


QUALIFICATIONS? 


INITIATIVE, KNOWLEDGE OF RUBBER CHEMISTRY, YOUTHFUL 
OUTLOOK AND DESIRE TO GET AHEAD. 


SALARY? 


MINIMUM $7200. PAST EXPERIENCE WILL BE CONSIDERED. 
THE FUTURE WILL BE YOUR MAKING. 


IF YOU ARE THIS MAN, WE KNOW YOU WILL REPLY TO 
BOX 399-W, RUBBER AGE, GIVING FULL DETAILS WHICH WILL 
BE HELD IN STRICT CONFIDENCE. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
(Rubber Experience) 


We need top grade men for positi d ding sound ex- 
perience. Right salaries to the right men! Confidential service. 
JUNIORS ALSO INVESTIGATE 
See! Write or wire 


GLADYS HUNTING 
CASTLE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 








220 South State Street Chicago 4, Illinois 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





SELL NOW! BEFORE PRICES DROP FURTHER! 
WANTED: CHEMICALS, Colors, Pigments, Resins, Solv- 
ents, Oils, Waxes, Lacquers, Other Materials, Supplies, 
Equipment, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPORA- 
TION, 84 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 

















COMPOUNDING FACILITIES 
AVAILABLE —We invite your inquiries. 


PEQUANOC RUBBER COMPANY 


Main Street Butler, N. J. 
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ROTEX 


RUBBER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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GRADED RUBBER WASTE » TIRE AND TUBE SCRAP 
VINYL PLASTIC SCRAP » UNVULCANIZED COMPOUNDS 


437 RIVERSIDE AVE., NEWARK 4, N. J. 
Telephone Humboldt 2-3082—8458 Cable Address: ROTEXRUB-Newark, N. J. 


38 YEARS EXPERIENCE IN THE RUBBER LINE 


Office anc warehouse 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) . 


EQUIPMENT WANTED (Continued) 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, 
and ‘GR-S tg FRANK T. BAKER RUBBER 
PRODUCTS AND COMPOUNDING, 63 Arch Street, 
Fall River, Massachusetts. 

OBBERS: Write for proposition on household, surgical, 
PR hoo: rubber gloves. GLOVE MANUFACTURER, 
BOX 247, Marion, Ohio. 


WANTED: PLASTIC VINYL SCRAP. Black, all guages, 
clear and clear transparent in all colors. Top prices paid. 
Large quantities, carload lots. Address Box 108-C, RUB- 


BER AGE. 


DESIRE CONTRACT WORK for several 300 ton com- 
pression molding machines, with platen and without platen, 
area up to 60”, for rubber and plastic compression molding. 
Will manufacture molds if necessary. Immediate scheduling. 
U. S. CHRONOGRAPH, 6202 Sixth Avenue, Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y., Attention: Mr. W. Chalfin. 











WANTED: Hydraulic Presses, with Pumps and Accumulators, Ban- 
+ et yr Mills, Calenders, Tubers, any condition. Address Box 406-E, 
UBBER AGE. 


WANTED: Medium-sized rubber mixing mill complete with motor, drive, 
etc. Write complete details. Address Box 411-E, Rupper Ace. 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE: 24” x 24” hydraulic press, double openings, 8” each, 12” 
ram, 112 ton,*with Vickers 4-way and check valves, perfect condition, 
$750.00; 64 cavity, 234”, ball mold, 24” x 24”, rolled aluminum, near new, 
perfect condition, gas or sponge bDalis, $4v0.U0. D. F. JACKSON, 1678 
Evans Ave., Detroit 9, Mich. 


FOR SALE: No, 1 Banbury Mixer with structural steel 
for mezzanine installation over 60” mill. Extra set new 
rotors. McCord lubricator. Potentiometer. Clock. 50 H.P. 
60 cycle, 440 volt-3 phase motor. Reduction gear. Excellent 
condition, recently overhauled. PATTERSON-BALLAGH, 
a E. 65th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. Telephone LOgan 








WANTED: Source of extruded Neoprene Tubing 10” to 
12” diameter, %” or 3/16” wall thickness, as free as possible 
of porosity. Address GATES ENGINEERING COM- 
PANY, P. O. Box 1711, Wilmington, Delaware 








ARTS engineering firm wishes to ac- 
quire several complete rubber plants through purchase 
of (1) capital stock, (2) assets, (3) machinery and 
equipment, whole or in part. Personnel retained where 

ssible, strictest confidence. Address Box 1212, 1475 
Bassdai, New York 18, N. Y. 
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RUBBER PRODUCTS PATENTS. desired, 
large national mechanical manufacturer. 


Confidential. Complete details first letter. 
Address Box 408-B, RUBBER AGE 
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LIQUIDATING Machinery 
of COATED FABRICS DIVISION 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Including: One 6” x 12” laboratory mill and calender, combination 
unit. Several mills, 40” to 60”. Royle #3 strainer with drive and 
motor; Baker Perkins 100 gallon jacketed heavy duty double arm 
mixer with 40 H.P. motor; Sheridan hydraulic embossing press, 26” 
x 54”, model 9AH; fifteen coating and spreading machines, 60” to 
70” width, 30’ to 90’ long. Representative on premises. Send for 
complete list. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
P. ©. Box 1115 Stamford, Connecticut 
Teleph Stamford 3-2171 


P 





. FOR SALE: One new 60” Spreader; one 72” Beamer; new 60” Measur- 
ing and Tubing Machine; one Butterworth three-roll 50” Calender. Aill 
equipment in excellent working order. These machines can be moved 
immediately. Address Box 4U/-S, KUBBER AGé. 





FOR SALE: BANBURY MIXER BODIES, #3A and #9 sizes, spray 
or jacketed, completely rebuilt, ready to interchange for worn bodies and 
save time. INTERSTATE WELDING Service, 914 Miami St., Akron 11, Ohio. 






































EQUIPMENT WANTED 





_WANTED: Laboratory Mill, Plastic or Rubber, must be in_good con- 
peal ge strip cutter for Plastic and Rubber Sheets. Address Box 398-E, 
UBBER AGE. 





WANTED FOR EXPORT—USED EQUIPMENT: Sixty gallon Ce- 
ment Churn, Mooney Viscometer, Ross Flexing Machine, Bureau of Stand- 
ards Abrasion Machine, Oxygen Bomb Conlon Bed Lasting, miscellaneous 
Rubber Testing Instruments. Address Box 401-E, Rupser AGE. 





WANTED 
40”, 48”, or 66” Calenders, 
complete with motor. 
State full particulars such as price, etc. 
ADDRESS BOX 390-E, RUBBER AGE 


DD. 
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+ 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOW COST 
oN KO 
Rapid operation; easily closed 
and opened. 
Guaranteed sufficient pressure 
for all sponge rubber require- 
ments. 
Standard Platen Size 26” x 
26”. Floor space required, 
30” x 30” — No floor space 
lost by work table. All other 
special sizes of platens avail- 
able to fit any requirement. 
oNKASO 
MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SOLE AGENT ; 
ERIC BONWITT 
431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 
AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 
NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 
Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 
JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 
JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, ING. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 

































Also PERFORATING TUBES and 
COLLETS of all types 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts. e St. Louis 4, Missouri 














Accumulators Gears 

Boilers, H.P. Mills 

Brakes Mixers 
Calenders Steam Plates 
Crackers Presses 

Drive Units Pumping Units 


Pumps 
Complete Plants 


2640 Prairie Ave. 


RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 


NEW — Domestic and Export — USED 
LABORATORY - PRODUCTION 


Refiners 
Rolls 
Timers 
Valves 
Vulcanizers 
Washers 


Plant Engineering © Reports © Appraisals 


GRANT ENGINEERING CO. 


Chicago 16, Illinois 




































NEW & REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 
L. ALBERT & SON 


OFFICES AND PLANTS 


TRENTON, N.J. © CHICAGO, ILL. « AKRON, OHIO 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 





HOWE MACHINERY CO., 








Our Rebuilding 
Process Remeves 
the Element of 
Risk by These Five 
important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 

2. DISASSEMBLES 
3. REBUILT 

4. MODERNIZED 
5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 
MILLS 
MIXERS 
BRAKES 
PRESSES 
CUTTERS 
SUSAN GRINDERS 














FOR SALE; 60” Rubber Mill, 22” diameter rolls, latest ‘almost new, 
complete with Falk drive, dynamic brake, water-cooled Journal boxes 
forced feed lubrication. 125 H.P. Synchronous motor, 440 volts. Will 


demonstrate. Address Box 392-S, Ruspser AGE. 





FOR SALE: One Elmes, 30 ton, laboratory press including intensifier 
unit. Used for molding of synthetic rubber for less than one year. Address 
Box 393-S, Rupper AGE. * 


FOR SALE: 100 H.P. G.E. Induction Motor, 440 volt 
A.C., 60 cycle, 3 phase, 880 RPM, Model 5K6325DY1. Extra 
retor shaft. Compensator. Practically new. PATTERSON- 
BALLAGH, 1900 E. 65th St., Los Angeles 1, Calif. Tele- 
phone LOgan 3246. 

FOR SALE: 60” Embossing Machine especially desig ed for plastic 


sheeting. With calf grain roller. RUBBER LININGS CORP., 2700 
West 35th St., Chicago, Ill. 











SAVE WITH GUARANTEED REBUILT EQUIPMENT—Hydraulic 
Presses: 30” x 30”, 20” ram, 1,000 tons; 36” x 36”, 19” ram, 425 tons; 
30” x 30”, 17” ram, 340 tons; 24” x 24”, 18” ram, 382 tons; 42” x 42”, 
16” ram, 250 tons; 30” x 30”, 16” ram, 300 tons; 36” x 52”, 14” ram, 
385 tons; 24” x 24”, 14” ram, 192 tons; 36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 
24” x 24”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 24” x 26”, 10” ram, 118 tons; 20” x 20”, 
10” ram, 118 tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 
75 tons; 15” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x 12”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 
12” x 12”, 6%” ram, 42 tons; 8” x 9%”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 
3%” ram, 12 tons. Pumps: New Dual Pumping Units, all sizes; Worth- 
poms banca 12 gal, 2, wa?! 4 plun A gal., 208 : be yg 

uplex Box type al., : orthington gal., , ew 
Laboratory 6” x 12” MD. Milles ‘Throvg 16” x 40” M.D. Mill. oe 
Plastic, NRM, size 134” and 2%” units. Preform Machines: Stokes R 
and T; Colton 5 and 5% T. Mixers, Accumulators, Vulcanizers, etc. 
ni gg mneree MacHinery Company, 285 Hudson Street, New 

or eh. ie 








FOR SALE . 


1—GE 300 H.P. 3/60/440V. 585 R.P.M. Form M Slip ring 
Motor with set of grid resistors and drum controller and 
circuit breaker: directly connected to Wellman Seaver 
Morgan enclosed herringbone speed reducer, ratio 6.933-1. 
With Cutler Hammer type H-60 size 36 magnetic brake. 


Will sell Reducer or Motor separately. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. Box 1115 Stamford, Conn. 


Telephone: Stamford 3-2171 














FOR SALE: Two Hydraulic Presses 54” x 26” (set up in tandem to 
give 10% feet) inverted ram and self-contained pump, used but in very 
good condition. Steam Pressure Controllers and ecorders complete. 
Address Box 409-S, Rusper AGE. 




















| Directory of CONSULTANTS|| 


ad 








PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, ¢ eu and physical testing. 
rheven, 





R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Seeman Fie egg tage and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 
with these materials. 
PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 











THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. } 


Consulting Engineers 
Industrial plant design, equipment layout, buildings, special 
machinery, services and offices designed to fit your needs. 
Plans, specifications and supervision. Your inquiry will receive 
prompt, courteous attention. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. 











Akron 8, Ohio J 














FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 


Chemists — Engineers 
29 West 15th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
The experience of our staff plus the RUBBER and PLASTIC EQUIPMENT of our 
10-story laboratory building, which includes 2'/.-inch and 6-inch steam-heated 
mills, ge presses, and the usual egeamage mene | equipment can solve your 
problems. Mills may also be used on a per diem basis. 
Ask for our special booklet on ‘‘Plastics and Rubber'’ or Brochure #16 
“The Chemical Consultant and Your Business." 
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Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hydroxides | 





C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. 














EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 





COLORS for RUBBER | MICA 
Red Iron Oxides | WATERGROUND 


Produced from mica scrap 


a ° pe | imported from India and. Africa 
a WHITE and PURE 
<r | Quality at Competitive Prices 


Send for Samples 


EASTON, PA. T ST. , ILL CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 
aa 27 Crescent St. Penacook, N. H. 


‘at its best’’ 
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There is always close harmony in the friendly, helpful 
business relationships of the Sid Richardson Carbon Co. At 
all times we endeavor to work in complete accord with the 


buyers of TEXAS channel blacks. 


Just as important ... the availability of our own raw 
materials ... big, modern plants and adequate skilled man- 
power assure a constant source of supply for TEXAS 
quality channel blacks ... both TEXAS “E” for EASY 
processing and JEXAS “M” for MEDIUM - 


processing. 


We'd like to talk to you about how the 
Sid Richardson Carbon Co. can assure not 
only your present but also your future re- 
quirements for high quality channel blacks. 




















Sid Richardson 


Cc AR BO N Cc O. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8. OHIO 
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Wraerever you are located, whatever you may 





need in uncured Rubber Materials — the coast to 
coast organization of A. Schulman, Inc., is equipped 


and ready to give you efficient service. Just call 


your nearest Schulman office. 


HERE IS A PARTIAL LIST OF UNCURED RUBBER MATERIALS WE HANDLE 


e Uncured Black Cord Tire Friction, 
natural rubber; 


e Uncured Light-colored Cord Tire Fric- 
tion, natural rubber; 


e Uncured Black Cord Tire Friction — 
GR-S; 
e Uncured Square-woven Friction; 


e Processed Uncured Cord Tire -Fric- 
tion; 


e Uncured Compounds, natural rubber; 

e Uncured Compounds, GR-S; 

e Uncured Compounds, Neoprene; 

e Uncured Compounds, Butyl; 

e Uncured Pure Gum Compounds, nat- 
ural rubber; 

e Uncured Coagulated Latex, natural 
rubber; 

e Uncured Coagulated Latex, GR-S. 





“A. Schulman Inc. 


yt? 
OFrices ano *" killer Cha Peatlica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 


AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY © BOSTON, MASS. © JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
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the star performer 
i ae ¥ & 
for separating lightweight stocks 
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Since 1925, Linerette has provided a quick and easy 
way to separate stock without adhesion. This quality, 
specification sheet preserves the tackiness of the 
stock and contains no oil or wax which might migrate. 


\LLUSTRATED LINER BOQKiES LINERETTE is furnished in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54’ in rolls of 9” 11'2" 13% and 15” diameters; 
put up on 3”i.d. cores. The yield is approximately 
six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. 


SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST— simply specify width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


oS casa meaipe, 5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S. A. 
and Linerette and how to get Areegabrraccciter seessc na 

better service from liners. e ess: 

Write for your copy now. 
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